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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 
DETAIL OF CARVED KEYBLOCKS AND MOULDING 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER (ATTRIBUTED TO INIGO JONES) 
VIEW ACROSS STAIRCASE HALL LOOKING NORTH 


HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES. 
ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


NIGO JONES knew better than 
апу English architect how to 
invoke the great qualities of 
architecture: unity, proportion, 
and a singleness of aim, mark 
all his work. Like his master, 
Palladio, he “knew how to 
adapt his designs to the wants 

of the time and to moderate means . . . how to 
make a building grand without grand dimensions, 
and rich without great expense." His church of 
St. Paul in Covent Garden has been called “ the 
handsomest barn in England." Не “lifted the 
art of his country on to an altogether different 
plane," and gave it a direction it has never en- 
tirely lost; it became quite conscious, depending 
on scholarship as much as design. Vernacular 
art—that wayward growth, with its fragrance 
and wild-rose beauty — passed away, leaving 
over the breadth of our land many an exquisite 
memorial to the joy and love that went to their 
making. Doubtless something was lost in that 
overwhelming tide of the Renaissance. 

The vexed question of styles need not be opened. 
All great architecture has power to touch the 
imagination: the giant cupola of St. Peter’s, riding 
cloudlike over the purple evening mists of Rome, 
no less than the mass of Salisbury Cathedral 
soaring in silent majesty from the greensward of 
the Close into the pale grey English sky. 

Ashburnham House (now part of Westminster 
School) was built on old foundations. Remains 
of Gothic arches still exist in the ground-floor 
walls, and the fireplace in the hall is of Jacobean 
date. As the intention of the present writer is 
not antiquarian, it may suffice here to say that 
the space the architect had at his disposal was 
limited, its bounds absolutely fixed. Yet, in spite 
of that, it would be impossible to find anywhere 
a building that gives one a greater sense of spacious- 
ness, openness, and lightness. The accompany- 
ing plans show the arrangements as they existed 
about 1882. The axial line taken through the 
doors of the halls, and continued north and south 
to the summer-house and porch, is about 143 ft., 
and must have formed an inviting and suggestive 
vista. Unfortunately the summer-house and the 
porch have disappeared. The garden, at whose 
extremity the former was placed, was raised several 
steps above the terrace, an effective way of re- 
ducing the height of the retaining wall which 
forms one side of the south cloister-walk. The 
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summer-house was a little building той. 8 in. 
long, consisting of two Doric pillars placed be- 
tween square corner pilasters, which carried an 
entablature and a kind of pediment. It was 
about 4 ft. deep, and its height to the top of the 
cornice o ft. 

The north wall of Ashburnham House still re- 
tains much of its original appearance. It is built 
of brick, the entablature, quoins, and doorway 


being rubbed and gauged. Originally it was 
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Ashburnham House is now a part of Westminster School. 


The rooms on the ground floor are used as changing 
rooms, and those on the first floor for library purposes. 
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Originally this front had three hipped roofs, the centre one of which 
is replaced by the modern attic shown in the above photograph. 
Originally, too, there was a laid-out garden on this side of the house. 


NORTH FRONT 


covered in with three hipped roofs, the centre one 
of which has been replaced by the modern attic 
story. In dimensions very small, about 75 ft. by 
27 ft. high, this front gives one an impression of 
breadth and dignity. Its openings were probably 
once filled with mullioned windows, similar to 
those still existing in the staircase hall. 

A low-ceiled panelled room (called the inner 
hall) is entered from this front, in the centre of 
the west side of which folding 
doors open and give access to 
the staircase. Similar doors 
are placed over against these, 
giving access to another room. 
An unusual feature of this 
room, besides the two sets of 
folding doors with their ellipti- 
cal heads, is the detail of the 
cornice (see p. 8). It is of 
wood, designed with a wide 
projecting corona decorated 
with guttae. Though ex- 
tremely simple, this room is 
admirably designed and makes 
a foil to the richness of the 
upper rooms. Out of it is en- 
tered a larger hall with a door 
in the south front; there is 
nothing noteworthy about it, 
however, with the exception 
of the Jacobean fireplace. 
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It is described rather baldly 
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in Britton and Pugin's “ Edifices”: 
“ Of nearly a square shape, with 
four ranges of steps, placed at 
right angles to one another, and 
as many landings, it was a passage 
from the ground to the first floor. 
Its sides are panelled against the 
wall, and guarded by a rising 
balustrade; the whole is crowned 
by an oval dome, springing from 
a bold and enriched entablature 
supported by a series of twelve 
columns. At the landing are 
fluted Ionic columns.” This de- 
scription gives little idea of the 
cunning of the planning, how the 
stair turns away from the first 
flight of steps to the light, thus 
veiling its full extent, then goes 
across, at right angles to the en- 
trance, and then turns a right 
angle and delivers to an oblong 
landing. Nothing less than genius 
could have contrived this. The 
square space invited to a bald 
exposition, but, without forcing or affectation, 
this subtle arrangement was discovered. It is 
difficult to imagine anything giving an effect of 
greater spaciousness. It is so admirably adapted 
for the pageant of a richly dressed procession that 
it seems as if Inigo Jones had in this instance 
given permanence to one of his scenic inventions, 
and fixed for later generations the mtse-en-scéne 
of an antique play, or realised a noble setting 


JACOBEAN CHIMNEYPIECE IN HALL 
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for figures like the men and women of Paul 
Veronese. 

If in its lower stage beautiful, its graceful and 
aerial dome is no less so. This 15 elliptical in 
shape, a form curiously fascinating as it is rare— 
at least in this country. Abroad it captured the 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


are inlaid with various patterns, the balusters are 
extremely graceful, and the profiles of mouldings 
exquisite in theirdelicacy. The carved key-blocks 
to the arches are unusual. 

On the first floor the suite of rooms, consisting 
of an ante-room and the great drawing-room 
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DOORWAY TO ANTE-ROOM LEADING ON TO STAIRCASE LANDING 


Barocco imagination, and many fine elliptical 
cupolas were fashioned. Perhaps one of the 
earliest was the one Sansovino tried to build in 
brick at Venice. This failed, and he eventually 
made it in plaster. 

Much fine detail has been lavished on the stair 
of Ashburnham House. The treads themselves 
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(now the library of Westminster School), is per- 
haps as beautiful as anything could well be. The 
former is a small room r2 ft. 10 in. by 2r ft., 
lighted from a window opposite the door from the 
stair. A fine piece of carved and pierced work 
forms a fanlight to this door (p. 6). On the axis 
with the great drawing-room are two wide doors, 
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DETAIL OF DOOR IN 
GREAT DRAWING-ROOM 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


DOORWAY IN ANTE-ROOM 


one on each side of the room, carrying pediments. 
The walls are panelled. 

The great drawing-room is 32 ft. 7 in. long by 
21ft., lighted from three windows facing south. 
Ву its reasonable yet sumptuous decorations it 
recalls the drawing-room at Groombridge Place. 
Compared with the vestry of St. Laurence Jewry, 
which guards a kind of sober majestv, this room 
possesses a character infinitely graceful. There 
are more gorgeous rooms in the world, those in 
the Doge's Palace, for example, with their ceilings 
of fretted gold, and the still richer covering of the 
pageantry of Veronese; but none more peaceful, 


попе more full of ‘‘sweetness and light," than 


these seventeenth-century rooms of which the 
great drawing-room at Ashburnham House is the 
finest. 

Although everything in this room contributes 
to its perfect harmony, its crown is the plaster 
ceiling. No colour or gilding has been used to 
heighten the effect ; it is all white, sufficient relief 
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being obtained by its own varied shapes and the 
light and shade its capricious contours affect. A 
large plain cove springs from the cornice out to a 
beam running parallel to the sides of the room. 
In thecentre is a large oval, surrounded with rich 
modelling, which originally, before the addition of 
the attic story, was raised to a small dome. 

Mr. Bankart, in his recent book, in writing on 
the plasterwork of the later Renaissance, rather 
laments the going of the craftsman. “ From the 
time of his coming ” (Inigo Jones), we read, “апа 
after, there was none of the freedom of craftsman-. 
ship that existed in Queen Elizabeth's time, nor 
had he the skilled craftsmen to help him out. 
His men were expected to carry out his instruc- 
tions implicitly. No more will be heard of the 
old independence of craftsmen or master builder, 
for the architect had to be first." It is quite true 
that abstract thought and imagination, restrained 
by rules, sanctioned by long practice, had come to 
supersede the waywardness of medieval imagin- 
ings. All art is circumscribed by limitations, 
but in spite of that the poet's thought has con- 
trived in a mechanical arrangement of fourteen 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


lines to reach to the stars. But we cannot agree 
that the skilled craftsman had disappeared. If he 
had, where did Inigo Jones get his men to carry 
out ideas for which even the best draughting is 
inadequate, except to indicate general character- 
istics? To-day, as in the seventeenth century, 
the architect requires skilled workmen, although 
he has “ to be first." 

(It may be worth pointing out that Mr. Bankart 
has wrongly named his plates of Ashburnham 
House. The ceiling of Dr. Busby's Library—a 


А? " 


Throughout I have mentioned Inigo [ones as 
the architect of this gem among houses. Mr. 
Blomfield considers it to be his design, although 
carried out by Webb in 1640, with which opinion 
Messrs. Belcher and Macartney agree. Mr. H. 
Sirr, who has made an exhaustive study of the 
building, thinks it may have been built between 
1633 and 1640, or between 1660 and 1670. If at 
the earlier date, by Inigo Jones, and if the later, 
by Webb, Inigo Jones having died in 1652, ага 
Webb in 1672. 
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THE GREAT DRAWING-ROOM (NOW THE LIBRARY OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL) 


building quite separate from the house—is marked 
“drawing-room ceiling," and the drawing-room 
ceiling is labelled as belonging to the staircase.) 

Next to the great drawing-room is the dining- 
room, 17 ft. 3 in. by 26ft. 7in. An alcove formed 
by Corinthian pillars carrying an arch cuts off 
about a quarter of the room. From its style it is 
Jater in date than the rest of the work. But it is 
vigorous and effective. The room adjoining, 
formerly the small drawing-room, and now known 
as the Scott Library, is also probably later. 
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In Richard Busby’s will (1695) he writes of 
the library or museum as being “built and fitted 
by me at my own great costs and charges." (It 15 
adjacent to Ashburnham House.) The plaster 


ceiling of this library is ornate, cherubs’ heads 


being introduced among the foliage; but in style 
and conception it is not so good as the work in 
the house. Interesting fitments in the room are 
the oak bookcases, but they are designed by a 
craftsman. 

J. М; W. HALLEY. 
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DETAIL OF CEILING IN GREAT DRAWING-ROOM 
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THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 
AT CHELSEA 


22 ERY great interest has been 

Э taken іп the rebuilding of 
Crosby Hall at Chelsea, and 
we are able to give in this 
issue a series of special photo- 
graphs and drawings illus- 
trating the work ina complete 
manner. The  banqueting- 
hall, which formed the chief part of the additions 
made by Sir John Crosby to Cataneo Pinelli’s 
old house in Bishopsgate, which he had bought in 
1466, has now been reinstated at Chelsea in prac- 
tically every essential particular. The vicissitudes 
ofthis noble fragment of fifteenth-century domes- 
tic architecture have been told many times since 
it was threatened with demolition, and since the 
day on which, after escaping the Great Fire of 
1666, and also а second outbreak a few vears 
later (when most of the mansion of Crosby Place 
was destroyed), it fell finally, in 1908, to the 
business demands of our modern city. 

In its rebuilding the guiding 14еа has been to 
place it again in organic relation with a building 
such as Crosby Place might once have been, and, 
in its new function as the dining-hall of a resi- 
dential college of the University of London, to 
continue, as far as possible, the use to which it 
was formerly put in a private house. The present 
site, between the junction of Danvers and Beau- 
fort Streets with Cheyne Walk, was of old the 
river-front of the country home of Sir Thomas 
More, who holds, perhaps, the chief place among 
the many illustrious owners of Crosby Hall when 
it stood in the City of London. 

The reconstruction has been carried out for the 
University and City Association of London, Ltd., 
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PLAN SHOWING CROSBY HALL IN RELATION TO 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED AROUND 
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by Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
under the direction of the 
architects, Messrs. Wratten & 
Godfrey. 

The Hall has been placed 
with practically the same orien- 
tation as in Bishopsgate, and 
stands in the centre of what 
will be the east side of the 
completed quadrangle, with the 
oriel facing west into the court. 
The projected design provides 
for a north wing, and a south 
block along Cheyne Walk which 
will join the Hall to the existing 
students’ rooms, and will in- 
clude an archway into the quad- 
rangle. 
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The presence of the buildings already forming 
the nucleus of the Hall of Residence made it 
necessary to bring Crosby Hall into some relative 
scale with them; the floor wastherefore raised some 
five feet above the ground, but the former propor- 
tions have been kept by a broad terrace upon the 
western side. The floor of the Hall was almost 
level with the ground оп the old site, but it 1$ 
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THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 


had to solve. Commencing with the west wall 
they had the fine double four-light window over 
the old gallery, four two-light windows occupying 
the space beneath four bays of the roof, and the 
oriel window occupying another two bays. Beyond 
the oriel the outside wall formerly returned to 
form the north wing of the old mansion, and the 
remaining two bays were occupied by blank or 


The brickwork to the left of the oriel will be covered by the north block, and the 
other end of the hall will join on to the south block, containing students’ rooms. 


EXTERIOR OF HALL 


probable that originally it approximated more to 
its present position, since the vaulted basement 
had windows below the floor-line. 

Much has been written, with a greater or less 
degree of accuracy, concerning the nature of the 
old building, and it may therefore be not unin- 
teresting to learn what materials the architects 
had actually before them and the problems they 
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panelled windows with higher sills, the counter- 
part of those on the east wall. These panels and 
the inner portions of the ordinary windows on this 
side were found to consist of the original Reigate 
stone, and were replaced untouched. The outer 
portions had been in various places restored (prob- 
ably by Е. L. Blackburn in 1836) with Bath or 
Caen stone, as had also the greater part of the 
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THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 


The east wall as it stood in Bishopsgate was 
unrestored, and possessed its eight two-light win- 


The fine 


mullions and transomes of the oriel. 


houses which had been built up against it, and all 


It had suffered, however, very seriously from the 
the moulded work had been hacked away. 


dows below the corresponding bays of the roof. 


stone, and the intricate ribs with the carved bosses 
at their intersections were practically unharmed, 


vaulting and the base of the latter were of Reigate 
and fitted together again in a most perfect manner, 


The 


The 


requiring no centering for their support. 


through-stones were therefore carefully severed, 
and the outer face (towards Danvers Street) re- 
stored in Portland stone, leaving the inner work 


in its original condition. 


which were of the restored Bath stone, were so 
much perished that they had to be replaced by 


ashlar, hood-moulds, parapet, and string-course, 


In addition the oppor- 


The upper part of the transomes of 


Portland. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR 


y anew 


Y galler 
counterpart of the double windows on the west 


tunitv was taken to insert over the 


the oriel were also made anew, and the whole 
west front was treated with the preservative solu- 


“ae Жал. 


- , = 


wall, which in all probability existed in Sir John 


Of the 


doors in the west wall, the northern one, which 
led into the private apartments of the north wing, 


tion of the Stone Preservation Company. 
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Crosby's day, but had been removed during the 


building of the Square. 


The old ñreplace has 


been placed in its former position. 


is preserved intact, but the main entrance door to 


the south (behind the * screens") had long ago 


The timber roof (or more properly “ceiling ”) 
with its pendants, panelling, and beautiful pierced 


and arched spandrels, was thoroughly pickled, 
and found to be in an almost unexpected state of 


excellent preservation. 


disappeared to give way to the arch which opened 


on to Crosby Square, and a new doorway has been 
inserted of a form sufficiently distinct to mark it 


as modern. 


It must be remembered 
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found to be in an excellent state of preservation 


‘“ pickled,” was 


"ceiling "which, after being 


inal old roof (or more properly 
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Exterior. 


THE ORIEL WiNDO W 


that it never extended farther south than the front 
of the gallery and screen, the halved principals at 
each end being conclusive evidence that nothing 
has been lost. The stone corbels (including one 
or two of Blackburn’s restoration) have been re- 
placed untouched. The great oak timbers have 
been bolted to entirely new trusses, and all the 
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Interior. 


constructional part of the roof (above the ceiling) 
is new, as is also the covering of tiles, etc. 

The old hexagonal louvre 1$ in its original posi- 
tion in the centre of the fifth bay from the north, 
and a new oak lantern has been added outside, as 
a conjectural restoration of the one which the 


Hall had lost. 
July 1910 


THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 


Altogether the old work has 
stood the removal remarkably 
well, and it 1s contended that 
the inside at least (which can 
be seen to so much greater 
advantage now than formerly 
in the City) presents as far as 
possible the unrestored work 
of the fifteenth century. 

The core of the walls is, of 
course, of brick in place of ) | Us Б 
rubble, but the surface 15 ЛЕ ^ i 
finished with plaster, as origi- f d 6. 
nally, left rough from the 
Hoat. The north and south 
walls, no portion of which 
remained, are entirely new, 
and in the latter a door has 
been placed to represent the 
original entrance to the offices. 
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The gallery has been erected 
at the proper height, indicated 
by some decaying timbers 
found im situ 1n the old build- 
ing. The ceiling under this 
and the room over the gallery 
are finished in oak, and it is 
hoped that a new oak screen 
will be added below to present 
the medieval Hall with all its 
proper features. 

The floor of the Hall, which 
spans a large basement 15 ft. 
deep, is of steel and concrete, 
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THE VAULTING OF THE ORIEL WINDOW 
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and is finished with an oak 
floor, as it was thought inad- 
visable to insert an imitation of 
the old Purbeck stone paving 
of which there is record. An 
hexagonal panel in the floor 
marks the site of the open 
hearth which, it is possible, 
lingered here in conjunction 
with the stone fireplace. 
Among the chief sub-con- 
tractors may be mentioned 
Messrs. Wm. Morris & Co., 
Ltd., who have releaded and 
replaced the glass, which, al- 
though a product of the nine- 
teenth century,* lends an in- 
terest tothe windows. Messrs. 
Morris and Co. also made 
the weather-vane. The elec- 
tric light has been installed by 
Messrs. Н. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. 


* Chiefly designed by Thomas Wille- 
ment, F.S.A., about 1844. 
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А GARDEN ORNAMENT 
AT HAMPTON COURT 


L: 


This vase is one of two placed on either side of the main walk facing the centre of the great east front of Hampton Court Palace. 
Careful inquiry has elicited the fact (which will be new to most people) that the pedestal, of Portland stone, is original work of 
the time of Wren, whereas the vase itself is of some composition having cement as its basis, and was brought to the Palace 
(we believe from South Kensington) about forty years ago. The vase or figure—whatever it may have been—which originally 
stood on the pedestal was removed to Windsor Castle some time during the last century. The present work, as it stands, 
offers a suggestive comparison, both in the treatment appropriate to two different materials, and in the weathering quality of each, 
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THE IMPERIAL MOSQUES OF CONSTANTINOPLE—V 


BY EDWIN Е. REYNOLDS 


MARBLE-WORK AND CARVING 


\ EFERENCE has already been 
made to the constructive use 
of marble in columns and 
masonry. It is allied with 
a decorative intention. Thus 
the shafts are usually of some 
delicately-veined variety, the 
capitals and the alternate 
voussoirs of arches are often of soft red, the lower 
parts of the internal walls and the arcades of the 
galleries are sometimes faced with marble masonry 
for the sake of its beauty of texture ; but the chosen 
colours are always delicate and soft, and there 15 
no attempt to rival the rich variety and splendid 
colour of Byzantine marble-work.  Tile-work had 
largely taken the place of the Byzantine marble 
plating, and marble was usually regarded by the 
Turks as a material specially adapted to intricate 
carving and fine relief, and for this purpose the 
white or lighter-toned varieties were naturally 
selected. 

With so complete a decoration of applied colour, 
carving was mainly confined to the enrichment of 
the ritualistic fittings—the Mecca-niche, the pulpit, 
the mastaba, and the fountain—and it was rarely 
applied to the main structure except in the form 
of stalactite work. This, however, is a large 
reservation ; for such work was almost invariably 
employed to effect modifications of plan-form. 
Thus, in the capitals, the change from round or 
octagonal shaft to square springing is managed by 
a series of stalactites, the corbelling bencath the 
less ‘г semi-domes is projected in courses of stalac- 
tite work, and the recesses of the niches and 
portals are covered over by stalactite vaulting. 
The motive was also used decoratively, and 
cornices and even architraves are sometimes 
carved with a shallow version of the same work. 

Stalactite work шау be defined as a horizontal 
and vertical series of arches, those of each range 
projected and springing from the apex of those 
below, so that the general surface advances by 
degrees. The scale was gradually reduced and 
the elaboration increased until the difficulty of an 
arcuated construction led to the substitution of 
corbelling which was still carved with a mimicry 
of the original arches. This freedom from 
structural limitation allowed a complication of 
plan-form and grouping which defies description 
and sometimes almost defies analysis, and the later 
stalactite work may well be regarded as the tour 
de force of that mathematical ingenuity which 
has always distinguished the Oriental mind. An 
inquiry into the development and characteristics 
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(Concluded from p. 18, No. 158) 


of the stalactite motive would be far too lengthy for 
present consideration, but the vaulting over the 
niches and portals may be briefly described as being 
accomplished by a series of complicated and 


. gradually diminishing star-shaped  plan-forms, 


placed one above the other and often interpene- 
trating vertically, the shape of the recess repre- 
senting half of the completed figure, and the out- 
line of the opening showing a true section of the 
whole series. 

The Mecca-niche, when not included in a scheme 
of tile-work, is usually framed by a broad archi- 
trave of marble, carved with shallow relief and 
crowned with a crested cornice. Other Mecca- 
niches are often introduced in the eastern wall of 
the forecourt for the sake of those who cannot 
find room in the mosque itself at times of festivals, 
and niches are sometimes placed at the sides of 
the entrances for their decorative effect, and with- 
out any ritualistic significance. 

The pulpits vary little in general design. A 
steep flight of steps, entered by a doorway at the 
foot, rises to an upper platform which is covered 
by a polygonal canopy supported on an arcade. 
The doorway is closed by thin slabs of marble 
hinged on pivots, and a panel inscribed with a 
quotation from the Koran is placed over the head. 
The spandrels of the steps are divided by mouldings 
into panels wrought with geometrical devices, and 
the balustrades are pierced with similar patterns. 
The arcade around the upper platform has marble 
shafts and variegated arches, and the steeply 
pointed canopy is placed on a low drum and sur- 
mounted bya finial bearing the crescent. A pulpit 
is sometimes provided in the forecourt, but not 
aS a separate erection, being formed as a balcony 
projecting from the eastern wall and approached 
from the gallery of the mosque. 

The mastaba, or tribune for the choir, is raised 
on light arcading or octagonal piers of marble, 
and a small staircase gives access to the platform, 
which is surrounded by a pierced balustrade. The 
arcades of the internal galleries are also constructed 
of marble; the shafts of various soft colours, the 
arches with alternating voussoirs of red and grey, 
the spandrels often inlaid with discs of some rare 
variety; and the balustrades are pierced with 
geometrical patterns. | 

The fountain in the forecourt was especially 
selected for enrichment by carving; mainly, no 
doubt, because of its ritualistic significance, but 
with most happy architectural effect. The earlier 
fountains were usually octagonal in plan, the 
cistern being enclosed with bronze grilles and 
marble slabs pierced for the outlet of water; and 
they were often shaded by pent-roofs supported 
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on shafts. But this earlier form was soon found 
inadequate for the number of worshippers, and 
later mosques have long ranges of washing-places 
under the external galleries, the fountain in the 
forecourt being retained as a cistern. These later 
cisterns have по pent-roofs, but they are still 
enclosed as before and are further elaborated. 
Engaged shafts at the angles carry arches which 
are frequently carved with interlaced arabesque 
ornament in low relief; and the octagonal arcade 
is crowned with a crested stalactite cornice and 
covered with a cupola. 

The general character of the arabesque carving 
is well illustrated by two panels which occur on 
each side of the entrance to a small turbeh in the 
garden of the Shah Zadeh Mosque. The whole 
design has a geometrical basis, but this is almost 
concealed by the freedom of the curving stems and 
the applied richness of foliage and blossom. The 
relief is low and the chiseling most delicate, and 
it is interesting to notice how closely the decorative 
motives follow those of the tile-work. 

Strictly geometrical patterns were not employed 
by the Turks with the versatile freedom of the 
Cairene craftsmen, and were only carved in marble 
on the pulpits and in the pierced balustrades. 
Some of the patterns are founded on comparatively 
simple relations of the hexagon and triangle, and 
others are produced by the revolution of polygonal 
figures around a common centre, so that their 
interpenetrations give a series of complex starlike 
forms. These geometrical principles were also 
applied in some of the early tile-work and in metal 
grilles, but especially in the wooden doors and 
shutters, where small panels were necessary owing 
to the shrinkage due to heat. 

All the carving, except some of the larger sta- 
lactite work, is executed in marble, and the 
material encouraged the natural Saracenic genius 
for minute elaboration and finish. The fully deve- 
loped system of decorative detail which the Turks 
employed at Brusa has already been illustrated, 
and in the mosques of Constantinople the same 
system was continued with hardly any future 
development, and often with greater reserve. 
The general tendency of carved decoration was 
toward a somewhat dry and mechanical manner, 
and much of the most beautiful work is to be found 
in the early mosques, such as the Bayezid and 
Shah Zadeh. Unlike Byzantine building, Byzan- 
tine decoration exercised no direct influence on 
Turkish art, and the decoration of the mosques 
remained purely Saracenic until the final corrup- 
tion with Rococo trivialities. 


PAVEMENTS 


The floors of the mosques are paved with large 
slabs of stone, and this simple treatment was 
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adopted because the pavements are seldom exposed. 
They are covered with straw matting, and this is 
again covered with Oriental carpets, except during 
the pentitential period of Ramadan. The designs 
of the carpets sometimes consist of cusped figures 
inscribed with sacred quotations and set on a field 
of arabesque stems entwined with foliage and 
flowers ; and sometimes they consist of a series of 
panels of such size as is required for the devotion 
of each worshipper, as though each carpet were 
made up of a number of small prayer-mats. The 
chief colours are blue, purple, and red, with green 
and saffron intermixed here and there. Мо floor 
covering could exceed the beauty of these carpets 
with their soft texture and exquisite colour; and 
the floor is strewn with their flowers just as the 
walls and domes were covered with a trellis of 
blossom by means of tile-work and painted decora- 
tion. The forecourts are also paved with stone 
slabs, and at the entrance there is sometimes an 
enrichment of inlaid marble. 


LIGHTING 


The quality of light admitted into the mosque 
is diffused and restful, yet clear and without 
gloom. The windows are numerous but small, 
and of about the same size; and, except in the 
early morning and toward evening, their inner 
planes of plaster tracery are shaded by the thick- 
ness of wall in which they are set, so that the 
direct light and the heat of the sun is effectually 
tempered, and only penetrates into the mosque in 
occasional rays of broken sunshine. Thus the 
lighting of the mosques has the distinctively 
Oriental quality of grateful relief to the eye and 
body fatigued by the outer glare and heat, and 
differs from the lighting of S. Sophia, with its large 
windows derived from the more northerly climate 
of Rome. It seems probable that stained glass 
was used to some considerable extent, and in the 
Suleiman Mosque a few windows still retain their 
brilliant mosaic of lucent colour; but almost all 
the stained glass and much of the plaster tracery 
has been shattered by earthquakes, and now it 1$ 
often difficult to realise the original effect of the 
glazing and the intended quality of lighting. 

The mosques are artificially lighted by means of 
little glass lamps with wicks floating in oil, and 
thousands of these tiny lights are needed for 
illumination. They are hung in rows on iron rods 
and are grouped on pendants hung in circles 
from the domes by long chains, so that they are 
suspended at a common level near the floor. The 
lines, circles, and clusters of glittering lamps have 
a strange and beautiful effect during the day, and 
at dusk, when the attendants begin to light them, 
the first glimmering sparks gradually spread over 
the mosque until the floor and piers glow with 
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soft illumination, the domes looming vast and dim 
in the darkness above. 
* * * * 

Thus the internal forms of the mosques are 
almost purely structural, and the severe simplicity 
of their surfaces was intended to be wholly trans- 
figured with a veilof interlaced pattern and splendid 
colour in tile-work and painted decoration. A few 
instances still survive to give some idea of this 
combined richness and austerity, but more often 
the partial or complete loss of the applied decora- 
tion has destroyed the full meaning and real 
intention, and the flat walls and empty domes now 
seem gaunt and bare. But even under this dis- 
advantage the marvel of the domed roofs remains, 


although at the same time it is qualified by the 
smaller scale and taller proportions. On the 
other hand, the mosques have undoubtedly lost 
something of the serene power and simple grandeur 
of the church by the elimination of direct support 
to the semi-domes, and by the complication of 
arches and corbelling necessary to carry them. 
But it would be useless to press the comparison 
of church and mosque too closely, for although 
at first the one was based on the structural scheme 
of the other, yet different aims and conditions of 
design evolved an almost entirely new character 
in the mosques; and the qualities of S. Sophia 
were changed to an expression more complex and 
fantastic, more typical of the essential genius of 
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their curved and arching modulations mounting 
upward from the outer walls, gathering on the four 
great piers, and springing afresh to the culmina- 
tion of the central dome—like some gigantic 
stalactite grotto of natural rock. 

Looking backward to their origin, a comparison 
of the mosques with the supreme standard of their 
prototype, S. Sophia, is inevitable, even although 
structural change has wrought a somewhat differ- 
ent æsthetic expression. That wonderful sense 
of amplitude and spaciousness which was created 
by the vast domical progressions of the church 
remains the primary and dominant quality of the 
mosques ; and the force of this impression is even 
increased by the development of four, 
of two, 


instead 
semi-domes around the central dome, 
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a Saracenic race. The vitality of Turkish art 
may indeed be gauged by the rapidity and com- 
pleteness with which the borrowed motive of 
S. Sophia was assimilated for its own purposes, 
and brought into harmony with its own ideals. 
To Western ideas the supreme ingenuity of the 
domical combinations may seem to be a lower 
quality of architecture than the simple grandeur 
of Byzantine art, and Mohammedan decoration, 
for all its beauty and cleverness, may seem to 
lack the mystical humanity of Christian symbol- 
ism; but the fine qualities of Turkish art are 
rooted in these limitations, and evolved by their 
restriction. It would perhaps be wiser to with- 
hold presumptuous judgment of an art born of 
thought and character so different from our own, 
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recognising that the prejudice of another ideal 
may prevent us from giving it entire sympathy and 
full insight, meanwhile enjoying those splendid 
qualities which we are able to appreciate. 

From time immemorial the colonnaded court- 
yard has been a constant feature of Oriental 
planning, and Turkish architects well realised its 
possibilities of beauty in the forecourts of the 
mosques. The restful repetition of the bays, with 
their marble arcades and lead-covered cupolas, is 
relieved from monotony by the wider spacing and 
greater height at the entrances, and the: sunlit 
pavement of the court around the carved richness 
of the fountain is framed with a broad path of 
cloistered shade and coolness. Four cypress-trees 
are often planted at the angles of the court, and 
vines are sometimes festooned between the spires 
of their fretted foliage; while towards the east 
the white walls of the mosque pile up to the 
domed roofs. In one or two instances the 
forecourts have been usurped by picturesque stalls 
of fruit and sweetmeats, or by lawyers who receive 
their turbaned clients at little desks sheltered 
under awnings; but usually they are delightful 
places of peace and quiet, their cool shade inter- 
woven with sunshine, their silence only broken 
by the splash of water, as some of the faithful 
make their ablutions at the fountain. 

The external aspect of the mosques shows the 
influence of a more northerly climate on the 
general methods of Saracenic art. No decoration 
of applied colour or tile-work, such as was 
developed in more southerly centres, was possible 
in Constantinople owing to the heavy rains of the 
winter season, and the white limestone walls are 
only rarely relieved by the colours of marble. 
The lack of colour is compensated by a greater 
variety of light and shade ; and although in some 
instances, as in the projection of buttresses and 
the deep shadow of the external galleries, this may 
be attributed to a structural reason, yet the in- 
creased use of moulding and the recessed panelling 
of some of the walls indicate that this general 
tendency was not merely accidental. Carving 
was applied externally in the cusped cresting and 
stalactite vaulting over the entrances, іп the balus- 
trades and capitals of the porticoes and galleries, 
and in the corbelling of the great balconies of the 
minarets ; but these details are hardly sufficient 
to have any appreciable effect on the building as 
a whole. The essential quality of expression lies 
in the broad masonry of the walls, and in a certain 
masculine vigour and largeness of handling which 
contrasts with the softer grace and minute elabora- 
tion of more southerly schools of Saracenic 
building. 

The walls still retain something of the Oriental 
simplicity and reserve of surface, but above them 
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the cupolas and domes break into almost bewilder- 
ing complexity. The domes and minarets of 
Egypt, Persia, and India give picturesqueness of 
outline above the simple square of the lower 
walls, but their freedom can hardly be compared 
with the exuberance of Turkish roofs. Only one 
restraint was observed—that pyramidal outline 
which arose from the progressive domical series, 
—but within that single limit Turkish architects 
seem to have vied with each other in the erec- 
tion of the most amazing fantasy of cupola and 
dome. I think that this emulation was conscious 
and deliberate; for although each several part has 
its service of use, yet their combined aesthetic 
effect was intensified by the innumerable finials 
of the cupolas and by the development of the 
buttresses with miniature turrets. These wonder- 
ful roofs of congregated domes sprang in the 
beginning from the domes of S. Sophia; but, like 
the internal forms which they outwardly translate, 
they were elaborated with truly Oriental freedom 
and mastery of domical structure, and imbued 
with a wholly Turkish character; and, grouped 
with the daringly slender heights of the minarets, 
they remain one of the most marvellous manifesta- 
tions in building of the spirit of the East. 

All the Imperial mosques have their ruzah, or 
garden, adjoining on the east, and this is usually 
square and of about the same size as the mosque 
itself. Three of the sides are enclosed with screen 
walls which are pierced with square openings filled 
with iron grilles, and on the western side rises the 
great buttressed wall of the mosque. Within the 
garden, paths shaded with avenues of trees lead to 
the turbehs of the Sultan, the Sultana, and the 
Princes of royal blood, their cupolas half hidden 
in the foliage, their entrances sheltered with marble 
porticoes, and their tiled walls guarding the still- 
ness of the tomb within. 

The forecourt, mosque, and garden form but the 
centre of a larger group of building, for around 
them is a broad enclosure, shaded with ancient 
sycamores and сургеѕѕеѕ, and around the encir- 
cling wall are set libraries, schools, and houses ot 
charity. These attached endowments are low 
buildings, planned with natural picturesqueness 
and roofed with repeated cupolas; and they sur- 
round the mosque with a happy air of benevolence 
and domestic life. 

Thus, from a distance, the mosques are seen in 
fair succession, set along the summits of the low 
hills that divide the Golden Horn from the Sea of 
Marmora; their white walls rising above the red 
roofs and dark foliage of the lower slopes, their 
clustered cupolas and silver domes gleaming in 
the sun; while, from time to time, the faint 
echoing cry of the mueddin floats over the city 
from the minarets, calling the faithful to prayer. 
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more difficult of solution than 
staircases. It is not difficult 
to make them sound con- 
structionallv, but it is difficult 
to make them noble in effect. 
Perhaps the most effective stairs are the simplest, 
depending for a great part of their beauty on their 
planning. The Genoese palaces possess many 
such. Genoa is built like an amphitheatre, on a 
mountainous slope rising from the sea; and the 
houses, to avoid excavation, rise considerably 
from the front to the back. These differences of 
level afford many opportunities for staircases, 
which are invariably placed on the axial line and 
consist of straight flights. Cross flights are as 
much as possible hidden. The effects gained from 
this kind of disposition are splendid. 

Like other parts of architecture, staircases form 
the subject of a chapter in Palladio's book, and 
rules are given fixing their various dimensions. 
Many different figures are set down, some closely 
resembling both the Dean's stair at St. Paul's 
and the other (better known perhaps) which gives 
access to visitors to the south gallery over the 
aisles. This latter stair is built round a hollow 
circular newel. 

“Ав for winding stairs, which are also called 
Cockle-Stairs, some are round, some oval, some 
with a Newcl in the middle, some open, especially 
when room is wanting ; because they take up a 
great deal less than the straight stairs, yet not so 
easy to go up and down. Those which are open 
in the middle are very handsome, because they 
may have light from above ; and that those which 
are above may see those who are coming up and 
are also seen by them." 1 

The Dean's staircase one regards chiefly as a 
geometrical triumph, like those others built for 
Francis I at Blois and Chambord. The wizard 
name of Leonardo is associated with Chambord. 
Indeed, Professor Lethaby thinks that da Vinci 
contrived it out of the teeming fertility of the 
greatest mind of the Renaissance. This manner 
of staircase is described in “ The Architecture of 
Palladio" as follows: “ There is another very 
handsome manner of Stairs, which the mag- 
nanimous King Francis the First caused to be 
made in the Castle of Chambor, near Blois, in 
France. "Tis built in this manner. There are 
four staircases, which have four entrances, one 
entry to each: and they go up the one over the 
other in such a manner that, being made in the 


! The Architecture of Palladio.” Leoni. 1742. 
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middle of the Building, it may serve four Apart- 
ments; so that it is not possible to go from one 
into the other and yet, because it is open in the 
middle, they all see each other going up and 
down, without jostling one another." 

It is a pity that Wren never found an oppor- 
tunity of essaying a stair of this kind, for, certes, 
its complicated geometrical form was such as 
would have pleased his mind. 

Although he cannot be said to be the originator 
of the circular form, he easily realised its possi- 
bilities, and the Dean's stair is a triumph both in 
design and achievement. 

The flight from the crypt to the church floor 
level is built solid, and the photograph on page 27 
gives a fine idea of the work lavished on this rich 
basement. From this the light stair winds several 
times round the tower and delivers, by two doors, 
to the library and the south gallery. The soffit of 
the top landing is ornamented with panels with 
carved enrichments round the edges. 

There 1$ a wonderful drawing by Piranesi show- 
ing a stair mounting and mounting with the figure 
ofa man on it. The stair is broken, and yet the 
figure appears beyond the chasm. Again it is 


broken: the man appears higher. Clouds obscure 


it, and there beyond them in the ether appears 
the toiling figure. An allegory if you will, but 
I never mount the geometrical stair without think- 
ing of it. Its very design is an aspiration likea 
Gothic spire—it would touch the stars. 

The details of this staircase are worthy of its 
conception. First may be noticed the stone 
carving around the niche at its base. This is ex- 
tremely delicate, consisting of cherubs' heads with 
pendent flowers hanging round them. The finish 
to the curving ramp of the basement is very well 
designed. Secondly the ironwork may be noticed. 
Although it is improbable that Tijou designed it, it 
is an excellent example of the art of the smith of 
the seventeenth century. Less elaborate than the 
work surmounting the niche at the church level, 
the simple balustrading is equally effective. Lastly 
attention may be drawn to the carved oaken 
brackets of the doors leading to the library and 
gallery. They are perforated and carved very 
much like the gallery brackets in the library, and 
seem to be from the same hand—that of Jonathan 
Maine. 

I suppose that for the carpenter and joiner there 
can be no more intricate and delicate work than 
forming a curved stair-rail; consider then the 
difficulty in fashioning this one. It is built up 
of several quite small pieces of oak, and continues 
its circling without a break or bad line from start 
to finish. J. М. W. H. 
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“It would have been thought that the constructive problem of carrying his dome would suffice any man; but 
Wren, whose fertility of invention knew no limitation, contrived a four de force of a stair in the southern 
tower. Its interior is 24ft. in diameter, and around this, about 5ft. wide, serpentines what is known as 
the geometrical staircase. The inner ends of the steps, pinned into the wall, are the only means of sup- 
port. This staircase leads to the library, and one has a curious feeling of treading the air in ascending it.” 


GEOMETRICAL STAIRS, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 
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SOME DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN, 


URING the past few 
Mr. Brangwyn has been build- 
ing up a great reputation for 
himself, and he is now con- 
sidered to be the foremost 
decorative painter in England. 
He has been heralded as a 
colourist of peculiar distinc- 

tion by his fellow-artists, and is regarded by 

them with a whole-hearted and growing enthu- 
siasm. His most recent picture, “ Wine," 
in this year's Academv, proclaims again 
the master-hand, the same great feeling 
for composition and colour which is dis- 
plaved in the panel he executed as one 
of the series that gives the sole interest 
to a dull building, the Royal Exchange. 
But by far the most important work he 


vears 


has yet done is the magnificent series 
of historical paintings which embellish 
the banqueting hall of the Skinners’ 
Company on Dowgate Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C. These were executed be- 
tween the years 1902 and 1909, but it 
is only within the Jast month that a 
private view of them to invited guests 
has been arranged by courtesy of the 
Company. They are quite wonderful in 
their varied schemes of colour, and offer 
glowing testimony to Mr. Brangwyn’s 
position as a really great decorative 
painter. Altogether there are eleven 
canvases, five on each side of the hall, 
each g ft. 6in. high, and one at the end, 
over the minstrels’ gallery. Ten of them 
portray incidents in the history of the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners and in 
the life of men associated with that old 
foundation, and the eleventh is a figure- 
painting of purely imaginative charac- 
ter. The following is the list of them, 
in chronological order, as they are 
placed :—I, Skin merchants or Skinners 
selecting Furs and Pelts at the City 
Mart in the Days before the Guild of 
Corpus Christi received its Charter; 
II, The Granting of their Charter to the 
Skinners’ Company by Edward III, 
March Ist, 1327; III, A River Proces- 
sion of the City's and the Companies' 
Barges to Westminster, A.D. 1453; | 
IV, The Opening of the Strife between je 
the Skinners and the Merchant Taylors, ай 
A.D. 1484; У, The Founding of Ton- 
bridge School by Sir Andrew Judd, 
A.D. 1553; VI, An Incident in the 
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Defenc2 of London Bridge by Sir Andrew Judd, 
A.D. 1554; VII, A City Pageant in Olden Times; 
VIII, The Departure of Sir James Lancaster for 
the East Indies, A.D. 1594; IX. Reception of 


General Monk at the Skinners’ Hall, April 4th, 
1660; X, Sir Thomas Pilkington’s Banquet to 
King William the Third and Queen Магу, А.р. 
1684; XI, * Harmony.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, with the 
exception of “ Harmony,” they are all historical 


SIR THOMAS PILKINGTON'S BANQUET 
TO KING WILLIAM THE THIRD AND QUEEN MARY 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Skinners’ Company) 
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SOME DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


paintings, intended to depict actual scenes 
and personages of the past—not a past so far 
distant that we can have no clear conception of 
it, but the past of England in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
And in looking at Mr. Brangwyn’s representations 
of these scenes we need to settle at once our own 
view of the matter. If we seek an exact depiction 


of history we shall be disappointed, because, with 


[ 


n i 
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manner. One does not want to go by them, 
book in hand, ticking off their accuracies as 
though they were photographic records in a 
museum. They fail utterlyin that respect. Who 
for one instant could imagine that the panel 
reproduced on the preceding page was supposed to 
represent a City banquet in the time of William 
and Mary? Not the slightest idea of the actual 
occasion, the place or the people is conveyed bv 


THE OPENING OF THE STRIFE BETWEEN THE SKINNERS AND THE MERCHANT TAYLORS, A.D. 1484 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission of the Skinners’ Company) 


one or two exceptions—in particular “ The De- 
parture of Sir James Lancaster for the East 
Indies "—the paintings give only the vaguest 
suggestion (to the writer at all events) of the 
actual scenes which ostensibly they are intended 
to represent. But, after all, that perhaps is of no 
moment. The essential object of these paintings 
is to decorate the hall in which they are placed, 
and this object they achieve in а magnificent 
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this painting. In truth, anyone standing before 
it without knowing the title might assume it to 
be a scene from Italy in the time of the Medici. 
Fact informs us of the City flunkeys with. pow- 
dered hair and tight-fitting braided clothes, hand- 
ing around bottles whose form is still familiar on 
the banquet tables of to-day, or, if flagons, then 
flagons which could no more escape the influence 
of the English Renaissance than any other do- 
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тезис detail. Whence, then, these Oriental 
attendants in flowing robes, bearing gigantic 
bottles ? Whence the architecture in the back- 
ground? Whence even the people so dimly seen 
around the tables? But it is no matter. The 
painting is not to be measured by its truth to the 
England of the seventeenth century. Let the 
visitor leave his book behind him; let him forget 
the precise details and actualities of history. Let 
him regard the picture simply and solely for the 
beauty of its colour, its decorative quality, and 
its composition. In the reproduction here given 
the greatest quality of the painting—its colour—is 
absent, but the charm of form and composition 
remains, giving some indication of the beauty of 
the original. 

The other painting here reproduced, ‘‘ The Open- 
ing of the Strife between the Skinners and the 
Merchant Taylors,” is comparatively free from the 
criticism as to historical accuracy which has been 
made with regard to others of the series, for it 
does convey a decided feeling of the fifteenth 
century. There is a serio-comic touch about 
the chief figures, too, which gives it a human 
interest apart from its greater attraction as a 
decorative achievement. This is one of the paint- 
ings, lovely alike in its tone and grouping, to 


which point is added by knowledge of the historical | 


facts. The trouble arose over the order of pre- 
cedence which should be observed by the two 
City companies in the civic processions that were 
becoming so common at the time, and the dispute 
got to such an acute stage that it was decided to 
refer it to the arbitration of the Mayor and Alder- 
men ofthe City. As Mr. Warwick H. Draper, M.A., 
observes in a sumptuous monograph on these 
paintings which has been issued for private circu- 
lation,’ an old Skinner is here endeavouring to 
explain the rights of the matter to a Merchant 
Taylor who, without prejudice, may be described 
as truculent. The arbitration award settled the 
trouble by directing that the honour of precedence 
in the processions should be taken one year by 
the Skinners, the next year by the Merchant 
Taylors, while to make matters still more comfort- 
able it was directed that the Masters and Wardens 
should invite one another to dinner once in every 
year, an arrangement which, with a few excep- 
tions during the Commonwealth, has been followed 
to this day. 


1 By permission of the Skinners’ Company and Mr. Brangwyn 
we are able to give the accompanying two reproductions from 
the photogravure plates in this finely-printed monograph, а 
few copies of which can be obtained on application to the 
Caradoc Press, Oakhurst, Ravenscourt Square, W. The cost 
of the volume is £1 115. 64. оп paper, and £5 5s. on vellum. 
There are eleven photogravures and thirteen reproductions of the 
painter's studies, accompanied by an essay and historical notes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SIX GREEK SCULPTORS 


Оск knowledge of the great period of Greek 
sculpture is largely augmented by this valuable 
book of Professor Gardner's. Тһе subject 
bristles with difficulties because we have so few 
authentic masterpieces from the hands of the 
six great artists with whom this volume deals. 
Of Phidias there are the Elgin marbles, but the 
great quantity of them makes it clear that they 
cannot all be his handiwork, and we are left to 
speculation as to which, if any, owe more to him 
than general inspiration, design, and supervision. 
It is certainly the case that his supreme works of 
free-standing sculpture, the Athena in the cella 
of the Parthenon and the chryselephantine Zeus 
at Olympia, are gone beyond recall, and are repre- 
sented for us only by small copies which give in- 
ternal evidence of differing more or less markedly 
from the Phidian manner as shown in the Elgin 
marbles. Perhaps nothing can more vividly illus- 
trate the uncertainty of the whole study than a com- 
parison of the Greek Meleager in the Villa Medici 
with the Graeco-Roman version іп the Vatican. 
As Professor Gardner says, ‘‘ the latter shows just 
the perfection of form, theabsence of individuality, 
the vacancy of expression and character, the vapid 
generalisation of type, which modern critics are 
too often wont to regard as the usual qualities 
of the antique." It really comes to this, that 
from the few extant originals of Polyclitus and 
others of the golden age of Greek sculpture we 
have to construct for ourselves a mental attitude 
which will enable us to read into the later tran- 
scripts of such works as the Doryphorus the purer 
and more subtle art of the originals. It is im- 
possible to give more than a fleeting impression 
of the admirably compacted argument which runs 
through this luminous book; but one dictum 
must be quoted—“ apart from the imagination 
and invention of the artist and his technical 
skill .... there are three main factors that 
contribute to the creation of a work of art—con- 
vention, observation, and selection. . The 
conditions that lead to the happiest results seem 
to consist of a due harmony in the contributions 
of all three elements." We must refer readers to 
“Six Greek Sculptors” not only for a gloss on 
this admirable presentment of a truth which is the 
vrate vérité as well for any other arts as for 
sculpture, but for a review of the achievement 
of six supreme artists which could hardly be 
bettered. 


“Six Greek Sculptors.” By Ernest A. Gardner, M.A. 
73 їл. ду 53 in. рр. xvi, 260. J//ustrations, 81. 75. ба. 
London; Duckworth & Co. 
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AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ORNAMENT amples. For the most part these are of his- 

THERE are some books one likes to turn to torical interest only, as it is not conceivable that 
again and again for the pure pleasure of reading anyone would wish to make use of them for 
any particular part of them that happens to come purposes of adaptation—more especially those 
to mind. There are other books which, once relating to some of the very early work, and such 
seen, are best forgotten, and others again which examples as Scandinavian Romanesque or Ger- 
neither fire the imagination nor yield much тап Rococo ornament; but there are many plates 
delight, but are nevertheless useful books to іп the latter portion of the book which certainly 
have handy on the shelf for reference purposes. Яо offer suggestions of a practical character, and 


Herr Speltz's compila- 
tion comes in the last- 
named category. It is 
thoroughly German in 
its comprehensiveness 
and fullness, and brings 
together a vast array of 
examplesofappliedorna- 
ment which would be 
difficult, often impos- 
sible, to find in other 
volumes. The facts 
about its existence and 
scope are stated in the 
best possible manner in 
the preface written Бу 
Mr. Phené Spiers, as 
editor of this edition. 
They may here be set 
down very briefly. The 
first German edition was 
published іп 1004, a 
second edition two years 
later. “Тһе original 
work was undertaken 
with the object of repre- 
senting the entire range 
of ornament in all its 
different styles, from 
pre-historic times till the 
middle of the nineteenth 
century, and to illustrate 
thedifferent usestowhich 
it had been applied." 
An English edition was 
published in America in 
I906 for sale in that 
country alone, and the 
present edition is a re- 
vision of the American 
one, with additions and 
excisions. So much for 
the book's pedigree. Of 
its actual contents, it 
may be said that the 
plates are grouped to- 
gether in chronological 
order, and embody an 
amazing number of ex- 
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1. Overdoor from hotel in Rue de Francs-Bourgeois, Paris; 2. Detail of door, 
Rue de Varenne, Paris; 3. Detail of door, Route de Chatillon, Paris; 4. Entrance, 
Hotel des Monnaies, Paris; S. Detail of arch and crest on a Paris building. 


DETAILS OF FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORNAMENT 
(AFTER CESAR DALY, “MOTIFS HISTORIQUES ") 


From Sfpeltz's “ Styles of Ornament." 
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give to the compilation a value it would not other- 
wise possess. Sucha plate is that here reproduced. 
This may be taken as representative of the 
author's style and arrangement. The editor's 
preface speaks of “the remarkable industry апа 
knowledge of the author and his artistic power in 
representing ornament." The first part of that 
estimate is demonstrably true, but the second part 
may be questioned. The ‘‘artistic power " of the 
author is not very evident, his renderings being, 
on the whole, of a rather hard and mechanical 
order, and by no means equal to some illustrations 
in the book which were done originally by another 
hand. To press that point, however, is hardly 
appropriate, because in a book of this kind one 


does not look for qualities of subtle draughtsman- : 


ship. The worth of the compilation is, as already 
indicated, in its comprehensiveness, and as such 
it is to be recommended to all who are either 
casually interested in or practically concerned 
with ornament and its application. 

“The Styles of Ornament” A Series of 3,500 Examples. 
By Alexander Speltz, Architect. Translated from the 
2nd German Edition, Revised and Байга by №. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.J.D.A. London: D. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, Price 155. nett. Large 8vo. 


FURNITURE IN COLOUR. 

THERE are two declared reasons for producing 
this book; these are, that “existing publications 
upon beautiful domestic woodwork are either 
éditions de luxe for the wealthy, or severely practical 
treatises in line or monotone for the student of 
detail," whereas in the book under review (to be 
completed in seventeen sections at half-a-crown 
each) “the endeavour has been to combine the 
beautiful with the practical . . . to embody text 
and letterpress (sic) in practically édition de 
luxe form, using the most recent developments in 
facsimile colour-reproduction . . . to publish the 
work at a previously impossible and unquestion- 
ablv popular price, relying upon the extensive 
public reached at home and abroad by its appear- 
ance in part form." The production of such a 
book in part form, at monthly intervals, is no 
doubt a very convenient arrangement, though the 
time will seem interminable before the last part 
appears. But that is not the point we have at 
issue. The reproductions in colour are the feature 
of the book. ‘‘ Loving labour has been expended 
upon the colour-illustrations, in the hope of 
achieving the happy mean between an insistence 
upon detail, so exacting as to destroy the real 
appearance of the example, and an impressionist 
sketch expressing details so vaguely as to be void 
of informative value.”p We do not agree, first, 
that there is any “happy mean” to be achieved, 
nor, secondly, that the illustrations in colour are 
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successful. They are from water-colour studies 
by Mr. Foley, and as rendered by what we assume 
to be the three-colour process are crude and 
theatrical. A book of this character cannot be, 
and does not need to be, anything but an historical 
record, and, in our opinion, the presentation of 
the examples by means of the most perfect photo- 
graphs, showing the form and detail with minute 
exactness, would be far preferable to these studious 
though equivocal colour-studies. Photographs 
of mechanical exactness do not possess a scrap of 
artistic interest ; it is not pretended that they do; 
but they are nevertheless the best and truest 
records, and if they are without the colour which 
contributes so much to the effect of the original, 
they are far preferable to colour-renderings which 
have very little artistic merit and whose value as 
precise representations is even less. For Mr. 
Foley’s letterpress we have nothing but praise. 
He is a writer who knows his subject and is able to 
embody the history of furniture in the most read- 
able and trustworthy manner. The scope of the 
work goes back to prehistoric times, through the 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Grecian, and 
Roman periods, then on to the Gothic and later 
styles, up to the eighteenth century. English 
examples will form the bulk of the illustrations, 
but the magnificent work of the French and other 
schools will find adequate representation as well. 
So far, we have received Sections I and II, the 
first including a most useful chart of the British 
Woodwork Styles. The coloured plates are 
attached toa tinted page, but are without title 
or number—a deficiency hardly met by the fact 
that they follow the descriptive letterpress relating 
to each. 

“ The Book of Decorative Furniture” By Edwin Foley. 
To be completed in 17 Sections, price 2s. ба. each. 100 plates 


in colour, London: Г. С. and Е. C. Tack, 16, Henrietta 
Street, W.C., and Edinburgh, 


A BY-PATH OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
SCULPTOR 


IT was once a custom in England to make 
a “lively effigy " of a person immediately after his 
death—a wooden dummy dressed up, with wax or 
plaster face and hands painted to look like life. 
Such figures served their part in the obsequies, and 
then perished. But the “ Ragged Regiment " of 
Westminster Abbey still survives, and there exist 
also a few of the wooden monumental effigies 
which preceded even the making of guys. These 
effigies were once abundant enough, but vandalism 
and religious zeal have done away with most of 
them (fragments of one of them, a knight, it is 
recorded, were being used by the washerwomen 
of Brecon in the middle of the last century), so 
that in England and Wales there remain to us 
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PAINTED MONUMENTAL EFFIGY OF SIR ROBERT DU BOIS (DIED 1311) 


IN FERSFIELD CHURCH, NORFOLK 


only ninety-three, comprising fifty-eight knights 
and other military personages, twenty-four ladies, 
one king, one judge, one archbishop, three priests, 
three laymen, and two undefined. Of these strange 
relics Dr. Fryer gives a most interesting and most 
authoritative account. The book isa reprint of a 
paper read before the Society of Antiquaries, and 
is a record of some of the most curious achieve- 
ments of the mediaeval sculptor. The effigies are 
scattered over twenty-six counties, the majority in 
out-of-the-way places. Some are ina good state 
of preservation, but many are mutilated. Some 
remain *'unrestored," though sadly decayed and 
devoid of all the colour that originally covered 
them; some have suffered unfortunate treatment, 
like the knight of Banham, 
now painted and sanded to 
represent stone; and a few 
have been *' restored" with 
care. Restoration in every 
case of old work must be 
deplored, but, as all things 
perish, there is no choice 
but of two evils—to see the 
work rot away utterly, or 
to attempt to rehabilitate 
it. The fault is that such 
latter attempt is generally 
made too late. The old, 
with its veritable witness 
of centuries, is lost, and in 
the new there is but a mock 
representation of it. Off- 
hand that criticism might 
be raised against the re- 
painting of the wooden 
effigy of Sir Robert du 
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Bois, which Blomefield the historian, as rector of 
Fersfield (Norfolk), attempted in 1734. It was 
a most careful repainting, however, and a true 
one, for at that time there was sufficient of the 
original colour remaining to justify the attempt. 
The head-piece, surcoat and gauntlets were pow- 
dered with ermine, and the girdle was coloured 
red inside. Fine patterns were worked in slight 
relief on sunk panels imitating enamels and placed 
on the gilded or silvered surfaces of the sword- 
belt and spur-straps, and also let into the board, 
which was green and adorned with flowers and 
leaves. The figure belongs to the middle portion 
of the fourteenth century, a time when the art of 
sculpture in England was still at a high level. 
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The head, it will be seen, rests on cushions, while 
at the feet is a spotted buck—the crest of Du 
Bois. The repainting of the figure was carried 
out with great feeling, and it enables us to form a 
truer idea of what these strange effigies really 
looked like originally than is possible from the 
figures which are mutilated and decayed, with no 
vestige of the colour that made them so vividly 
realistic. Dr. Fryer describes the method which 
the mediaeval artist followed. He first took a 
sound piece of oak, sufficiently wide for carving 
the figure of a knight in armour or a lady in kirtle 
and long mantle lying on a board or bed. ‘‘ The 
portion of the board with the effigy on it, as well 
as the cushions upon which the head rested, and 


the animal at the feet, were hollowed out and. 


filled with charcoal to absorb moisture. Having 
carved the figure, and fastened with wooden pins 
such parts as lay beyond the size of his block, it 
was ready for decoration. The effigy would then 
be sized, and pieces of linen would be glued over 
the cracks and other inequalities. The decorator 
would then give the figure a thin coat of so-called 
gesso, with a still thicker coating for those por- 
tions he desired to decorate in relief, such as the 
тай, or surfaces afterwards to be gilded or silvered. 
Before the gesso hardened the decorator impressed 
it with various matrices or stamps of diverse 
patterns; some being for mail of various sizes, 
and others for decorative purposes . . . All the 
painting on the effipgy was done in distemper 
(tempera). Finally the figure was covered with a 
coat of plain or tinted oleaginous varnish, which 
was needful, but, alas! it did not prove to be а 
sufficient protection." Sometimes the village car- 
penter or other craftsman executed the work, but 
often, strange to say, it appears to have been done 
in London, and possibly Bristol, where the image- 
makers had plenty of skill at hand. This and 
many other interesting points are discussed in 
Dr. Fryer's book, which is a most fascinating one. 
The writing is free from the dull methods of most 
antiquarians, and is made doubly interesting by 
the numerous photographs of these old wooden 
efhgies which are distributed throughout the 
pages. Added value, too, is given by a detailed 
topographical index at the end. 


“ Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales” 
By Alfred C. Fryer, PADa F.S.A. London: Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Кош, Е.С. Price 65. nett. Royal 440. 


THE DESIGNING OF ORNAMENT 


THis admirable volume contains within its 
narrow space 380 figures drawn by the author 
and 31 photographic plates, all selected examples 
of pattern-work. They are gathered from many 
sources, but they are all alike figured because of 
their beauty and suggestiveness, and this in a 
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bright, clear way which is most attractive. This 
fine body of illustration is accompanied by a sug- 
gestive text which provides a commentary on the 
examples, together with a thoughtful account of 
the origin and development of pattern. The 
examples are grouped according to a simple 
system of classification by essential variation and 
not according to “style,” and this is the only 
proper way of approaching the subject. I have 
seen some collections of ornament which it tires 
one merely to look through, and which only make 
one wonder what it is all about. But this book 
fully justifies both itself and its subject, and a 
mere turning over of the leaves is stimulating and 
exciting. It is not only a book about patterns, 
but it is a pattern-book, in both senses of the 
word. As a collection of ornamental motives, 
especially, I should like to recommend it to 
architects. No good patterns can be designed 
out of nothing, but truly interesting ornamenta- 
tion might result from telling a carver or a 
plasterer to do ‘‘something like this, but dif- 
ferent"; pointing to а figure in the book before 
us. Mr. Christie's text makes it abundantly 
clear how all true ornament worth the making 
has been developed by change and expansion from 
seed ideas. The essence of design can best be 
explained as arrangement, and all designing is a 
sort of game of variations. As to play a game 
you have first to make rules—it is curious that 
rules and definitions are strictest for games—so 
you cannot design until you have set up rules and 
limitations within which you agree to play at new 
combinations. Old designs, and all fine and 
inevitable designs, as Mr. Christie says, ‘‘seem 
to shape themselves, and may almost be said to 
be discovered rather than to be composed.” The 
question of classification is dealt with most sug- 
gestively. Patterns cross one another so easily 
that it 1s probably impossible to devise an ex- 
haustive system. It would be like attempting to 
classify pictures or novels. On the one hand, all 
repeating patterns havea unit square of repetition ; 
on the other, their differences are infinite. My 
own feeling in the matter is that it is well, for 
practical reasons, to sort out more or less arbi- 
trarily about a score of main varieties of structure 
to which names may be given; as, spots and 
sprigs, stripes, bands and bends, zig-zags and 
waved bands, chequers and counter-changes, nets, 
curved nets, honeycombs and scales, lattices, 
scrolls and branches, plaits, knots, апа inter- 
lacings. Then these are crossed with ten or a 
dozen elements or subjects, as animal, floral, 
geometrical, and the treatment may be varied 
again by texture, as hatching, dotting, and so on, 
and by colour. Many of these types of space- 
division were differentiated and named by the 
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AN OLD HOUSE IN LECCE 
DRAWN BY MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 
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heralds of the thirteenth century. If architects 
would seize hold of some general idea of classi- 
fication, such as that under which Mr. Christie 
groups his patterns, a system which they might 
make their own in an hour or so, and learn by 
heart a few elements like a rose and a lily, oak 
foliage and vine, which they might do in another 
two hours, then they could decorate their buildings 
in delightful ways never ending, by the pleasant 
game of variation; thus, swags, guilloches, eggs 
and tongues, and all the dreary row of common- 
place ** ornament" would be forgotten sufficiently 
to be reinvented from time to time with some 
new vitality. 

What is needed is systematic exploration in the 
spirit of play. Building may be serious, but surely 
ornament 15 play. Take any elements, the forms 
М and T for instance, and see what can be 
done with a quantity of them in various combina- 
tions—this is design. 

W. R. LETHAEY. 


“ Traditional Methods of Pattern-desiening: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Decorative Art? By Archibald 
H. Christie. Clarendon Press: 1910. Price 6s. 


A BAROQUE CITY 


ITALY has been so overrun with tourists that to 
speak ofany part of it as being * unknown " seems 
incredible. Yet that is true of Lecce, left alone 
in the “heel,” between Brindisi and Otranto. 
Readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW possess 
the advantage, however, of having already been 
introduced to the place,through the articles which 
Mr. Briggs contributed a short time ago as a 
special commission by the Editor. In the present 
volume the author has elaborated his matter and 
given a complete account of the civic, social, 
and architectural history of Lecce. The book 
is very breezily written, the facts, ascertained 
after a great deal of research, being set down in 
the most readable manner. But to architects 
the chief interest lies in the exploitation of the 
city as the most complete example of Baroque 
architecture to be found in Italy. Mr. Briggs, 
naturally, is immensely enthusiastic over his 
“find,” and he comes forward very readily in the 
interests of a phase of art which, by reason of the 
extravagance of its expression and the abuse of 
accepted canons which it flagrantly proclaims, is 
generally regarded askance. The book, in this 
respect especially, is of much interest. .We can- 
not go the whole length with Mr. Briggs in his 
appreciation of Baroque; but, as he very truly 


points out, we need to divest ourselves of preju- 


dices which are founded on ignorance. Baroque, 
as he says, is an unpopular style, and stands in 
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much the same light for critics now ав“ Gothick ” 
did when Wren was studying the elements of 
English architecture. “Ап architect who has 
no idea beyond the pages of his well-thumbed 
Gibbs or Chambers recoils from the very mention 
of the name in holy horror, and will not suffer his 
eyes to behold the unclean thing.” Yet, to any- 
one who will but detach himself, there is a good 
deal to admire in such Baroque buildings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as we 
find in Lecce. Often the artist overreaches him- 
self in his revolt against the schoolmen, but in 
that very exuberance of fancy there is a vigour 
which comes refreshingly after a long-continued 
dose of close copyism on the part of pedants ; 
while, in those examples where restraint has been 
exercised in the design, the charm of the work 
is undeniable. The illustration on the opposite 
page may be cited in this connection, though not 
thoroughly typical of what is usually considered 
as “ Baroque.” Altogether the book is one 
which is well worth studying. It traverses new 
ground instead of raking over old (as most books 
on Italy do), and on that account especially is to 
be commended. Numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs are introduced to illustrate it. 


“In the Heel of Maly” By Martin Shaw | Briggs, 
A.RIB.A. London: Andrew Melrose, 3. York Street, 
Covent Garden. Price 8s. 64. nett. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 
OF GREATER LONDON 


274 Y virtue of a certain felicitous 
power retained only by a 
small proportion of our an- 
cient buildings, we may trans- 
port ourselves, without any 
conscious effort, into the his- 
torical period that gave them 
birth. In the larger number 
of cases there are no doubt many circumstances 
that contribute to turn our expectation into dis- 
appointment, and none of these is greater than 
the misguided efforts of the old restorers who lost 
the spirit of the past in the well-meaning attempt 
to preserve the outward form. Among the small 
number of those buildings which are still left to 
satisfy us, one of the most delightful is the frag- 
ment of the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, 
and it 1s never without surprise that the visitor 
discovers how unspoiled this building has remained 
in a town so resolutely absorbed in the present, 
and so forgetful of its earlier traditions. The 
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DOORWAY, SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


situation of the palace, close to the church in 
a corner of the “Old Town," and some distance 
from the highway, has sheltered it from observa- 
tion, and thus has aided its preservation. But 
even so, it is only a fragment of the original build- 
ing. A road has been cut through the fine court- 
yard shown us by Ducarel, the apartments 
enclosing three of the sides have been swept 
away, and the beautiful gatehouse—although its 
inner arch lingered to span the new street for a 
little while—has since followed the rest. And 
even the south block of buildings, which included 
the principal rooms, was shorn of its eastern end 
as far as the east wall of the Great Hall, which, 
being formerly an internal wall, became weakened 
through exposure to the weather and fell in 1830, 
imperilling, but fortunately not damaging, the 
Hall itself. 

But while not forgetting what has been lost, we 
may be thankful for the considerable amount that 
remains. The three fine rooms so carefully re- 
corded by Pugin in the first volume of his Examples 
of Gothic Architecture—the Great Hall, the Chapel 
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and the Guard Chamber—are enough to 
make the place of untold value to the archi- 
tect, but these by no means exhaust the 
ancient work. A numberof other apartments 
with fine ceilings and panelling of various 
periods are grouped to the west of the 
Hall, and, with the Chapel and Guard- 
room, enclose two small courts or areas. 
The Hall itself is 56 ft. long, divided into 
four bays, the width of 37 ft. 9 in. being 
spanned by a beautiful open timber roof. 
Pugin drew the east wall, with its three 
service doors, before it fell. The Hall 
has an interesting north porch occupying 
the eastern. bay, and a door on the 
south directly opposite. The roof princi- 
pals are brought down to the elaborately- 
carved heraldic corbels by means of tim- 
ber shafts with caps and bases of excel- 
lent design. The Chapel on the first floor 
is about 70 ft. at its greatest length, and 
24 ft. біп. wide. It is divided into five 
bays, the last (to the west) being irregu- 
larly shaped, owing to its position against 
the boundary wall between the palace and 
the churchyard. It has a simple and 
effective ceiling, panelled with moulded 
ribs, placed at a low pitch, the principals 
being curved into a four-centred arch, the 
moulding of which is carried down to 
the floor. It contains a charming panelled 
screen, carved bench ends, and a most 
delightful Jacobean gallery placed across the acute 
angle made by the south with the west wall, 
which has been traditionally called Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Pew. 

The Guard-room, a large apartment 5o ft. 8 in. 
by 22 ft. 6in., has an interesting bay window, of 
which Pugin made detailed drawings. We under- 
stand that this has been recently taken down and 
re-erected under the supervision of Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, who is executing the needful repairs to 
the palace. That the building needs repair there 
can be no doubt, and we are confident that if 
money 1$ subscribed for this object there will be 
no wholesale restoration, but only the necessary 
fortifying of the old fabric to help it in its struggle 
to resist decay. Nothing but gratitude can be 
felt towards its present owner and towards those 
responsible for the school that is housed within 
its walls for the solicitude which they have shown 
in handling this historic home of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 
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THE STUDENTS’ UNION, LIVERPOOL 


OR many years, we gather from 
The Sphinx (the Liverpool 
Undergraduate paper), a pro- 
posal to erect a club for 
students of the University 
has been under considera- 
tion. After a long delay the 
scheme took definite shape, 

a design was prepared, and now the actual work of 

erection is being proceeded with. It is expected 

that the building, to be known as “ The Students’ 

Union,” will be completed about April next year. 

The architect is Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., 

А.К.Г.В.А., under whose direction the School of 

Architecture at Liverpool University is achieving 

great eminence. 

The site of the new building is almost opposite 
the main entrance to the University, and has 
frontages to Bedford Street and Mount Pleasant. 
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A perspective of the Bedford Street front is here 
reproduced, together with the ground-floor plan. 
As the north side looks over the open space of a 
railway cutting the facilities for securing good 
lighting are exceptional. 

Unfortunately there is not enough money avail- 
able for the immediate completion of the entire 
scheme, and the architect has therefore designed 
the building in such a way as to make it possible 
to erect it in three portions. 

The first part, containing the block facing Bed- 
ford Street, is the one now in course of erection, 
and will ultimately form the men's portion, com- 
prising a billiard-room on the lower ground floor, 
reading-rooms on the ground floor, a large dining- 
room on the first floor, and a library on the 
second floor. In addition there will be a number 
of small rooms for committee purposes, and ample 
lavatory accommodation will be provided. In the 
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THE STUDENTS’ UNION, LIVERPOOL: ELEVATION TO BEDFORD STREET 


PROFESSOR С. H. REILLY, M.A., А.К.1.В.А. ARCHITECT 
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THE STUDENTS’ UNION, LIVERPOOL 


centre of the building will be the debating hall, 
shaped as a theatre for concerts and dramatic 
performances, with a foyer encircling it. 

The block facing Mount Pleasant will be allo- 
cated to the women students, with reading-room, 
dining-room, and other accommodation. 


DESIGN 
for 


BEDFORD STREET. 
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the bed, instead of vice-versa, as 1s the usual prac- 
tice. The result is not only a much pleasanter 
texture, but a richer and a more uniformly-coloured 
brick of a brownish hue, with none of those flares 
of alternate pink and white which make the 
present common brick so difficult to use. 


MONT PLEASANT " 
`° 


CH Reilly 
ARCHITECT. “ 
March 2? 90 


The cost of the Bedford Street block will be 
about £8,400. 

The materials used in the facade shown are 
Portland stone and small wire-cut bricks from 
Sutton Oak. These latter are the ordinary com- 
mon bricks of the Liverpool district, made a little 
smaller, and wire-cut on the face and pressed on 
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We understand that the members of the com- 
bination of brickmakers have expressed their 
willingness to give a prize and scholarship to the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, as an acknow- 
ledgment to Professor Reilly of his suggestion that 
they should wire-cut the face of their bricks instead 
of the bed. 
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MR. LEVER AND 


КС Г is very refreshing to meet а 
ҮК 2j man who has been the architect 
A i А) of his own fortunes. Such а 
man is Mr. W. H. Lever, the 
founder of the great business of 
Lever Bros. at Port Sunlight. 
Meeting him, one feels at once 
the magnetic influence that 
radiates around his personality; and his deter- 
mination and robustness are no less felt. Like 
all successful men, his undertakings have a well- 
defined goal (no mist hangs about it, no wander- 
ing fire misleads him) to which he incontinently 
presses and from which nothing daunts him. 

As a pioneer and the best-known author of a 
workman’s village, it may be of interest to set out 
the origin of his idea and the means by which 
the successful result has been achieved. 

Originally the works of Lever Bros. were at 
Warrington. Considerations of space forced 
them to acquire a larger site. After careful search 
Mr. Lever decided on the spot now occupied by 
his works. It hadcertain advantages. It was on 
the banks of the Mersey. ‘‘ Rightly or wrongly," 
Mr. Lever says, “ this river was selected as the 
best for our business.” The site is about five 
miles from the centre of Birkenhead and seven 
from Liverpool Town Hall, and is in communica- 
tion with railways. But otherwise it was not an 
ideal situation for a town. It was split up with 
creeks or inlets of the river; consequently the 
setting-out of the site was by no means easy. Its 
extent was increased from time to time, until 
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PORT SUNLIGHT 


to-day it covers 330 acres, of which 140 are 
occupied by the village, and 190 are occupied by 
and r ‘served for works. Roughly, the site is a 
parallelogram contained by the New Chester Road 
and Greendale Road in its length. The short 
boundaries are quite irregular, the works occupying 
the southern end. 

Mr. Lever began by building a row of cottages 
on Greendale Road. These are semi-detached, 
or in groups of 3, 5, or 7, with small gardens in 
front and allotment ground behind. All through 
the estate this idea has been carried out—the 
idea of placing the buildings so far apart that 
when the need comes for denser housing, another 
street can be driven behind through the allotment 
gardens. There was no special or guiding plan 
in the lay-out beyond the fact that the two main 
roads were accepted as fixed points, and that as 
far as possible the new streets ran parallel to 
them. The creeks obliged the cross roads to 
wind about, so that there 1$ no appearance of a 
gridiron in the plan. As Mr. Lever gradually 
acquired all the ground around these creeks he 
was able to exert considerable pressure on the 
authorities to allow him to fill them up with earth 
from neighbouring property. This work has been 
almost completed, and these spaces have been 
converted into gardens, walks, and avenues. 

In order that he might link up the various 
sections of the village by some definite scheme of 
roads, Mr. Lever offered prizes for the best lay- 
out of the estate, to be competed for by students 
of Liverpool University. The plan submitted by 
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MR. LEVER AND PORT SUNLIGHT 
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Mr. Prestwich has been adopted, and, subject to 
slight modifications by Mr. Mawson, will be 
carried out. The point d'appui is the church, 
and the general idea of the new lay-out of the 
roads is to make them, so far as possible, converge 
on this focal point. 

It may be mentioned that another of Mr. 
Lever's ideas in the disposing of this town has 
been to arrange that none of the houses should 
present their backs to the railway line. To quote 
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his own words: ‘ It is remarkable how little this 
is thought of in laying out building land adjoining 
railways; and yet I know of no feature of such an 
estate that ought to have more careful considera- 
tion, both on the grounds of the financial success 
of such undertakings and also in the interests of 
the public using the railways." И will be seen 
from this that Mr. Lever's outlook is broad and 
that other than immediate convenience finds a 
part in his consideration. Personally, l know of 
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nothing more depressing than the view offered 
from a train of the backs of the outer suburbs. 
Having thus “fixed ор” Port Sunlight, Mr. 
Lever sighed for fresh lands to conquer. His 
works, which at Warrington covered barely an 
acre, now spread over 97, and still required more 
space. The only available land was an estate 
of 800 acres. This being more than requisite, 
Mr. Lever cut off a portion (about тоо acres) for 
his own use, and formed a Limited Company to 
develop the rest, handing half of the shares over 
to Liverpool University; but before doing this 
he determined the general plan on which the 
site should be developed. Taking the land en- 
closed between the river and the Birkenhead and 
Chester Roads, his works and the railway, he 
bisected this parallelogram east and west, allotting 
the northern or river frontage to commercial pur- 
poses and the southern part to residential. The next 
problem was how to plan this area. Mr. Lever’s 
never-failing rule is to find out what are the 
essentials of the new suburb. Obviously one of 
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MR. LEVER AND PORT SUNLIGHT 


them is to obtain an easy passage to the main 
road going east and west; so, instead of planning 
the streets at right angles to the road, they all 
run off diagonally—an ingenious idea, and one 
that I have not seen adopted in any other scheme 
of town planning. 

These two town or village schemes with the 
works make one large estate of something between 
1,000 and 1,200 acres, and had they been em- 
ployed for the ordinary suburban town would 
hold a population of about 100,000 to 125,000. 
Mr. Lever considers 8 houses to the acre enough, 
and, taking 5 persons as the average number to a 
house, gets 40 persons per acre, which in his 
opinion is sufficient. Allowing half the area for 
manufactures, his population therefore would 
only number from 20,000 to 30,000, or about one- 
third the number legally allowed. 

To consider now the financial aspect. It has 
cost to buy the 140 acres which compose the 
village at Port Sunlight, “to build the cottages, 
houses, schools, shops, institutions, clubs, etc., 
| and including making the 
roads, laying out the parks, 
etc.,” £350,000. 

When Messrs. Lever Bros. 
moved from Warrington the 
idea of a model village was 
in a very nebulous condition. 
It was more of a hobby than 
a serious business proposi- 
tion. Mr. Lever felt that, 
with the profits of his busi- 
ness, he ought to consider 
the well-being, health, etc., 
of his employees. He began, 
and has followed consistently, 
on the line of giving them 
the best he could in the way 
of design, construction, and 
amenities, working on plans 
till he found the one which 
suited his case, neither too 
large nor too small. No 
attempt has been made to 
get any return for the capital 
expended, and the rentals are 
based on the cost of upkeep 
and repairs. 

Now there 15 surely а 
strange contradiction in Mr. 
Lever's view of this subject. 
He says distinctly that all 
schemes which partake of an 
eleemosynary character are 
wrong and bound to fail, yet 
he advocates corporations 
buying land for the building 
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THE WHITE HART LANE ESTATE, TOTTENHAM 


of artisans’ houses, and justifies the cost on the 
ground that the community gain an immediate 
return in rates as well as the advantage of the 
poorer members being decently housed—in other 
words, that there is a direct connection between 
finance and morals. 

He justifies, therefore, the expenditure of 
£350,000 on the ground that his firm benefit by 
the greater health, happiness, and esprit de corps 
that exist among their employees. Having made 
the experiment and being satisfied with the re- 
sults he is quite entitled to his opinion; but I 
fear that the number of manufacturers who 
would adopt this view is very small, and it would 
take a chairman of amazing power of oratory 


to induce shareholders to follow such a lead 
as this. 

However successful Port Sunlight is as a garden 
suburb, it does not help us to a solution of the 
question of suburb planning on a self-supporting 
basis; at least, that is what I feel. It has been 
done with great care by a man who, not an archi- 
tect by training, has more knowledge of laying out 
a site than ninety-nine out of a hundred archi- 
tects; though, doubting his own powers of design, 
he has employed some of the best-known architects 
in England. His business capacity and energy 
are phenomenal, and in nothing have they found 
greater expression than in this, his attempt at the 
solution of a great social problem at Port Sunlight. 

MERVYN E. MACARTNEY. 


THE WHITE HART LANE ESTATE 


(УЕ НЕ White Hart Lane Estate, 
ag “г consisting of two detached 
portions, was purchased by 
the London County Council 
In IQOI, at an average price 
of £400 per acre, with a view 
to providing accommodation 
outside the county for the 
working classes in the north and north-west 
districts. 

The estate comprises about 225 acres, and is 
six miles from Charing Cross. И is situated in 
the urban districts of Tottenham, Wood Green, 
and Edmonton, and consequently different regu- 
lations govern operations on the estate. 

The southern or larger portion of the estate, 
about 179 acres in extent, has a frontage of a 
little over half a mile to Lordship Lane, which is 


VIEW OF TOWER GARDEN FROM TERRACE 


W. E. RILEY, F.R.LB.A, SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT, L.C C. 
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a main thoroughfare from High Road, Totten- 
ham, to Green Lanes, Wood Green. It has also 
a frontage at its north-west end to White Hart 
Lane of some 650 yards. The northern or smaller 
portion of the estate north of White Hart Lane, 
containing about 46 acres, is about 440 yards dis- 
tant, detached from the southern site, and ap- 
proached by a narrow road from White Hart 
Lane. The means of communication between 
the greater part of the estate and London are 
good. The Enfield branch of the Great Eastern 
Railway serves the bulk of the estate on the east 
side, Bruce Grove and White Hart Lane stations 
being respectively 850 and 580 yards from the 
nearest point of the southern site; White Hart 
Lane station is 730 yards from the nearest point 
of the northern site; Palace Gates and Green 
Lanes stations (Great Eastern Railway) are re- 
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THE WHITE HART LANE ESTATE, TOTTENHAM 


spectively 1,430 and 1,460 yards from the extreme 
west of the southern site, and Wood Green and 
Bowes Park stations (Great Northern Railway) 
1,640 and 1,800 yards distant respectively. 

In addition to railway facilities, trams run along 
High Road, Tottenham, within 800 yards of the 
eastern end of the estate, communicating with 
Moorgate Street, London Docks, and Euston 
Road; and similarly along Green Lanes within 
1,250 yards of the western end of the estate. А 
light railway connects the tramway at Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham, with that in Green Lanes, 
Wood Green, affording direct communication 
between the southern portion of the estate and 
those points. 


:L С.С WATE НАРТ LANE ESTATE  TOTTEHHAM ° Ñ 
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At the time the estate was purchased it was 
proposed to construct roads, gardens, etc., and 
provide accommodation for about 42,500 persons 
in 5,779 cottages, ог 189 persons in 25'7 cottages 
per acre. Of this the southern portion of the 
estate was intended to 
35,000 persons in 5,000 cottages (which works 
out at the rate of 195'53 persons in 27°93 cottages 
per acre) at an estimated capital expenditure of 
£1,530,858. These figures are naturally subject to 
material alteration as the detailed work of develop- 
ment proceeds. 

Development of the estate has up to the present 
been confined to the extreme southern portion 
adjoining the light railway in Lordship Lane. 
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VIEW FROM TOWER GARDEN LOOKING EAST 


Roads and sewers have been constructed sufficient 
to enable about 48 acres being covered, and 684 
cottages have been erected, or are in course of 
erection. 

Plan No. 1 shows the estate by hatched lines, 
and the setting-out of the. portion on which de- 
velopment is proceeding. 

Plan No. 2 shows in detail the portion of the 
estate which is being developed at the present 
time. Of this portion a section, about 25 acres 
in extent, has been allocated to 
the purpose of a generous gift to 
the Council of £10,000 to be ap- 
plied in the provision of gardens, 
trees, and other amenities in con- 
nection with this portion of the 
estate. In this connection а public 
garden of about three acres has 
been laid out, with a brick pergola, 
drinking fountain, апа sun-dial, 
and lawn-tennis courts and quoits 
ground have been provided. 

The cottages аге two-story 
buildings arranged in short ter- 
races with spaces at intervals. 

Each cottage has its own front 
door and its own plot of garden 
ground at the rear. Back addi- 
tions are avoided as much as 
possible. 

With regard to finance it may 
be stated that in cases where the 
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Council itself decides to erect dwellings it has 
a standing order to the effect that the rents 
to be charged shall not exceed those ruling in the 
neighbourhood, and shall be so fixed that, after 
providing for all outgoings, interest, and sinking- 
fund charges, there shall be no charge on the 
county rate, and that all dwellings shall be so 
designed that the cost of erection may not exceed 
a sum which will enable the Council to carry out 
the foregoing conditions. Before any part of the 
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FIVE-ROOM COTTAGES, CORNER OF AWLFIELD AVENUE 


FOUR-ROOM COTTAGES, AWLFIELD AVENUE 
W. Е. RILEY, F.R.I.B.A., SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT, L.C.C. 
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TOWN PLANNING OPPORTUNITIES 


White Hart Lane Estate was developed, there- 
fore, the above standing order was complied with, 
and the figures given below are the results of the 
estimates that were prepared as each section of 
the part already developed was built. 


Number of cottages 
Rents (exclusive of rates) 
from 5s. for 3 rooms to gs. 64. for 5 rooms 
Weekly renta! .. T : {222 (approx.) 
Total estimated net surplus on cottages already erected 
{242 per annum 


618 


Capital expended on buildings, lands, roads, and sewers 
for part already developed £182,000 


TOWN PLANNING 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ВУ W. К. DAVIDGE, A.M.LC.E., A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 
fos MOST important part in the 
developmentof town planning 
will henceforth devolve on the 
Municipal Surveyor, who, as 
executive officer in all our 
provincial towns, be 
concerned largely with the 
initiation of the town plan. 
The subject is one on which many diverse views 
will be expressed—some by experts, some by 
professional men, some by thoughtful amateurs, 
and some also, no doubt, by a certain proportion 
of “cranks,” and it will rest with the surveyor 
and engineer to assimilate this wealth of opinion 
and suggestion, and adapt it to the needs of the 
particular town or district. 

Co-operation is necessary, not only with neigh- 
bouring councils and between adjoining land- 
owners, but between the surveyor, the architect, 
and the engineer. The best of town plans may 
be utterly spoilt if the buildings to be erected 
are unworthy of their purpose 
and position, and it is futile to 
prepare an elaborate plan un- 
less full consideration is given 
to such questions as gradients, 
drainage, and depths of cut- 
ting and embankment. 

The subject divides, itself 
into two parts: (1). Improve- 
ments in existing towns; (2) 
Extension of suburbs. 


will 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EXISTING Towns 


Many great opportunities lie 
ready to hand for the improve- 
ment of our existing towns. 
In the midst of nearly every 
one of them are to be found 


unutilised waste areas. Take, 
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as an example, Hackney Marshes and Leyton 
Marshes, that belt of open land separating London 
from its eastern suburbs. What а fine opportunity 
here exists for rescuing a great waste space and 
converting it to its proper use as one of London's 
finest lungs. In this area there already exist water- 
ways and reservoirs which might form the nucleus 
of a most beautiful park. Think what has been 
donewith the park of the Buttes Chaumont in Paris, 
formerly only a rubbish heap! Here at our very 
doors we have the makings of an enormous public 
park which would be far superior to anything that 
Paris or Vienna could show, a vast space which, 
properly treated, might become a lovely parkland 
stretching from Poplar as far as Epping Forest. 
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The London County Council alone control at 
present more than 5,000 acres of parks, without 
counting the Royal parks, such as Hyde Park and 
St. James’s Park, and much could be done in 
the way of linking up these existing open spaces 
by broad parkways, following, as far as possible, 
the lines of the squares. Where broad avenues 
are too expensive, small gardens апа planted 
spaces can be introduced in the busiest of streets. 
Those familiar with the German towns will re- 
member what a delightful effect is gained by a 
few flower-baskets, even when attached to the most 
ordinary of street lamp-posts. 


ExTENSION OF SUBURBS AND NEW DISTRICTS 


The principles which underlie town planning 
are in themselves simple, but the working out of 
the details of a scheme may become exceedingly 
complex. For some reason or other the rectangu- 
lar alignment of streets has so far been almost 
the only one to be adopted, and in the newer 
cities of the world the square block plan holds 
the field. Why this should be so 1$ difficult to 
see, unless the original designers, having in a new 
country no particular spot to start from and no 
particular end to attain, fell back on their draw- 
ing-board and T-square as affording the readiest 
means out of the difficulty. 

With the introduction of main avenues in oblique 
directions converging upon important civic centres 
or important buildings, the first step was taken 
towards securiny greater convenience for traffic, 
and also improving the vistas to be obtained. 

The plan adopted at Karlsruhe, where all the 
principal streets radiate from the ducal castle, has 
many possibilities where the central object to 
which the streets lead is of sufficient importance, 
such as a railway station. 

In the case of nearly every large city the subur- 
ban main roads naturally radiate from the central 
districts, and the filling in between such roads 
should be arranged to facilitate transit. 

The ring system of tree-planted avenues, so 
popular in Germany, is largely due to the con- 
struction of circular boulevards on the site of the 
old town walls. Such breathing spaces surround- 
ing the central portion of a city are an immense 
boon, and probably are better adapted for afford- 
ing health to the inhabitants and beauty to the 
town than any other system. Such ring streets 
should, if possible, connect the various parks and 
open spaces. In England they could generally 
only be constructed round the outskirts of a town, 
and on that account would not be used so much 
for traffic as for recreation. 

In Germany the modern trend of opinion 
(largely influenced no doubt by Sitte’s book on 
Town Building) appears to hark back to the 
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irregularity of outline so typical of the medizval 
cities, and the effect of irregular frontage lines and 
the breaking up of long streets by public buildings 
is in many cases excellent. For suburban streets 
planted with trees a slightly curved line is un- 
doubtedly the most pleasing, and in some German 
towns, Kastel for example, it is proposed to extend 
the principle by arranging the building line to 
take a concave form. 

The German towns, however, almost invariably 
suffer from the excessive cost involved in the con- 
struction of wide paved streets and the correspond- 
ing heavy cost of land, involving the construction of 
tall tenement buildings forthe housing of the people, 
and causing overcrowding in many directions. 

For England our own cottage system is excel- 
lent, provided that the surroundings are healthy. 
We may well take note of the mistakes which 
have been made elsewhere in enforcing the paving 
or macadamising of enormously wide streets that 
can have no effect other than increasing the cost, 
and at the same time depriving the inhabitants of 
the pleasure which might be derived from a broad 
grass verge or tree-planted forecourts. 


ESSENTIALS 


The first essential is convenience for traffic. 
Possibly most districts will at first be content 
with regulating the lines, directions, and widths 
of main roads only, leaving the subsidiary roads 
(as at present) to the whims of individual owners, 
or to the necessities of the ground. A sufficiency 
of public open spaces within easy reach of all 
homes, particularly the districts inhabited by the 
working classes, will also be an essential. The 
new powers as to limiting the height and the 
number of buildings per acre will be of immense 
value if wisely used. Building zones, as in Ger- 
many, may possibly be introduced, and the first 
experiments in this direction will be closely fol- 
lowed. But, even more important, the individu- 
ality of a town must be retained: those things 
which give a “soul ” to every town—the special 
features, the streams, the hills, the public build- 
ings, and the monuments—must be preserved: the 
beauty spots, the views and vistas, carefully 
guarded. Nothing of value must be “improved " 
out of existence. 

Delightful cities there are in all countries, and 
under every system of planning, and the city is 
indeed rare which has not some delightful spots. 
Nuremberg, Bruges, and many another continental 
town—our own Canterbury—all have a charm 
which centuries alone can give, which has grown 
with the centuries, and which it should be our 
privilege to maintain. 

The surveyors in charge of our cathedral cities 
have perhaps a special responsibility; to them 
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TOWN PLANNING FROM THE 
BOROUGH ENGINEER'S POINT OF VIEW 


and to their committees is entrusted the care of 
many of our most precious national possessions, 
and in their zeal for town extension and improve- 
ment we may confidently hope that they will not 
sweep away those lovely peeps which are so 
characteristic of our old English towns. 

Foremost in our endeavours should be the 
preservation of the English character of our towns 
and villages, the provision of healthy surroundings 
for our homes, and, at the same time, the pro- 
vision also of something to satisfy the longing for 
the beautiful which every living person in some 
measure possesses. 

Our towns must be distinguished, not by the 
wholesale importation of any ready-made system, 
but by methodical observation of what other 
towns have done and are doing, and, above all, 
by a proper recognition of the present advantages 
each town possesses, and a consistent effort for 
the extension of those advantages. 


THE POSITION OF THE BOROUGH 
ENGINEER 


SPEAKING at a recent meeting of the Lancashire 
District of the Association of Municipal Engineers, 
held at Barrow-in-Furness, Mr. Walker Smith, 
City Engineer of Edinburgh, said that, in his 
opinion, the initiating authority for town-planning 
schemes in the future would be the Borough 
Engineer, although that official had nothing to do 
with policies of town councils, but was there to 
carry out policies that had been preconceived by 
the council. 

Let them consider that the engineer had pre- 
pared his scheme. Then he had to lay it before 
the committee. They knew how chairmen of 
committees were appointed. Very often it was 
not on account of their ability, but on account of 
their seniority. He had nothing to say against 
the ordinary member of a town council; it was 
surprising that he gave so much and such good 
unpaid work ; but he was not an engineer ; he had 
his own business to attend to, and he might be 
thrown out of office the next year at the caprice of 
his colleagues or of the electorate. These facts 
were all against initiative and continuity of policy. 
Let them turn in this connection to Germany, 
where town planning had been carried out very 
successfully indeed. In place of the limited scope 
of the borough engineer and limited driving power, 
and the limited capacity of the council, the con- 
trol of affairs was in the hands of trained pro- 
fessional men. The mayor or burgomaster was 
always a paid official; chairmen of committees 
were all paid men; they had a careful and special 
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training for their work, and they had security of 
tenure. Chairmen of committees could initiate 
schemes, and they had the power to drive them 
through the council. The result was that town 
planning in Germany was successful. He could 
not believe that the English people were going to 
be so slow that they could not emulate what had 
been so successful in Germany. The time would 
come when the people would not be content that 
their town affairs should be left in the hands of 
unpaid men, and the time would come when they 
would so emulate the example of Germany as to 
have technical administrators, men of initiation, 
with sufficient driving force to carry their schemes 
through the council. When that time came, as 
he felt sure 1t would, and at no very distant date, 
where were they going to find the men? Не said 
no man possessed better qualifications for that 
important position than did the municipal en- 
gineer, and therefore it behoved the municipal 
engineer to look into this important question of 
town planning, to take a good grip of the question, 
and become master of the situation. — 

With reference to the foregoing, Mr. J. A. 
Williamson, City Architect of Edinburgh, writes 
a letter to The Scotsman in which he says it is 
questionable how far the example of Germany is 
admissible, or can be followed in this country— 
the genius of the two peoples being absolutely 
dissimilar, and their economic and political stand- 
points being in no respect comparable. 

“ The highly-developed autocratic bureaucracy 
of German municipal administration, with its paid 
representatives, would be inappropriate and in- 
tolerable in this freedom-loving country, and while 
the remarks of Mr. Walker Smith at Barrow-in- 
Furness are interesting, they are open to question 
as to the absolutism claimed for the engineer. 

* [n the United States no such absolutism is 
admitted. There in the majority of the larger 
cities the task of supervising the planning has 
been delegated, not to engineers alone, but to 
influential mixed commissions, in which eminent 
architects have had a prominent position. ... 

“ Authorities on town planning in Germany are 
agreed as to the prohibitive costliness of housing 
due to too generous ideas as to open spaces, width 
of streets, and the like. Where land has an 
economic value these desirable things must be 
attained at some person’s expense, and as is in- 
evitable, the burden falls ultimately in large 
measure on the unfortunate occupier. Needlessly 
wide streets and roads mean expense in land, 
expense of construction, and consequential ех- 
pense of lighting, watching, and cleaning .—in 
other words, there must be moderation in all 
things, even in town planning." 
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This vigorous study (which is quite imaginary) shows an equestrian memorial with accessory figures at the base, and fountains 
completing the group. The units of the composition are all within the range of close inspection which their scale necessitates, 
while the dignity of the surrounding architecture is left undisturbed by any undue competition with its salient features. 


‘STUDY FOR A COMPOSITE MONUMENT. BY E. A. RICKARDS, F.R.I.B.A. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR H.M. OFFICE OF WOODS, 


LONDCN 


NUES, WHITEHALL, 


JOHN MURRAY, F.R.L.B.A, ARCHITECT 
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29 HITEHALL seems likely to 
IS become the most imposing 
thoroughfare in London. Re- 
gent Street used to be the 
example one was pleased to 
speak of as redeeming the 
metropolis from utter destitu- 
tion in the matter of street 
architecture, but within the past few years it has 
been very disastrously cut up, and the merits it 
originally possessed are disappearing. The once 
uniform frontages—good in general effect if dull in 
detail—have been broken, and new buildings have 
sprung up far above the old height—buildings, 
moreover, of flagrant character in the majority of 
cases. А varying scale has been adopted, and the 
result is little better than an expensive-looking 
chaos. In the absence of any definite scheme for 
the rebuilding of the street this is inevitable ; but, 
however that may be, the fact remains that the 
architectural merits of Regent Street are vanish- 
ing, and we shall have to console ourselves with 
the steel engravings of it which belong to the last 
century. Kingsway is a hope of the future, but as 


there, again, the County Council has no scheme 


to impose, it is impossible to say at the present 
time whether the ultimate effect of the street will 
be one we can be proud of. Meanwhile White- 
hall is growing quietly into a fine thoroughfare, 
and if the whole of each side can be filled by 
Government buildings, which offer far more oppor- 
tunity for architectural effect than business pre- 
mises can ever hope to offer, London will possess 
at least one street worthy of its importance. 
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At the bottom end, on the west side, is the large 
block occupied by the Local Government Board. 
It is a thoroughly substantial-looking stone build- 
ing, and there are features about it—notably the 
circular court in the centre, 
at present only half com- 
pleted—which are tribute 
| enough to the ability of 
| the late Mr. Brydon; but 

on the whole the building 
їз not a successful achieve- 
| ment. Without going into 

the past, one must recall 
in this connection that the 
architect never lived to 
complete his work; and, 
as it stands, it is shorn of 
| some features which would 
have added greatly to its 
| dignity, while the intrusion 
| of another hand less in- 
| spired than the original 
NES designer is plainly evident. 
| We can feel a more whole- 
hearted satisfaction in the 
archway which joins the 
building to Scott’s great 
d Home Office block on the 
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TOWARDS STAIRCASE 


VIEW ON FIRST FLOOR, LOOKING 
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an archway embellished with some excel- 
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tect was exasperated over the dth: 


A comparison of 


this with Armitage’s work on the Home Office is 
a striking illustration of the changes which have 


lent sculpture by Mr. Montford. 
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Scott 


a Classical design, which 


never favoured; but, in the end, he achieved a 
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to think that if someone else other than Scott had 


work which fills the spandrels on the Home Office. 


irchitect, the merits of the design would 
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Scott's design, as a whole, deserve 
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find more ready appreciation. The detail is 
utterly insipid, marred by a strange admixture of 
Gothic and Classic; but the main proportions are 
good, and the general massing is impressive. 
While referring to this building it is worth noting 
how the pavilions, instead of emphasising the 
corners, are actually lower than the parapet, 
which is left in a wholly unfinished condition, cut 
off short; the unravelling of which Government 
mystery would be likely to furnish some interesting 
facts. Certainly Scott, with such a close eye on his 
Italian copy-books, could never have meant this. 

To the north of the Home Office is Sir Charles 
Barry's Treasury block, a design which shows а 
clever use of the Corinthian Order, treated with 
great richness and refinement. Then comes the 
little building of the Scottish Office, innocuous if 
dull; then Kent’s Horse Guards and Ripley's 
Admiralty building, with the screen by Robert 
Adam—all of which are so well known that com- 
ment is needless. Still further to the north on 
this side of Whitehall is a miscellaneous block 


of buildings, which it is hoped will soon be pulled 
down to make way for something better; andat the 
top ofthe thoroughfare Sir Aston Webb's triumphal 
termination to the Mall leads into Charing Cross. 

On the other side of Whitehall there are far 
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fewer Government buildings. Starting from the 
southern end again, there 1s Gwydir House, occu- 
pied by the Board of Trade, and then Inigo Jones’s 
magnificent banqueting-hall (which in its present 
capacity as а naval and military museum may 
be counted as a Government builling). Next to 
it is the new War Office, a huge building with its 
best front to Whitehall, but one nevertheless 
which draws much adverse criticism, more par- 
ticularly in its corner turrets and the treatment of 
the windows behind the colonnade: be it noted, 
however, that the corner turrets mask the fact 
that there is not a right-angle on the site. And 
north of the War Office is the new building for 
H.M. Office of Woods, Forests, and Land Re- 
venues, here illustrate. This 15 best of all the 
new Government buildings in Whitehall, and the 
architect, Mr. John Murray, Ғ.К.І.В.А., is to be 
congratulated on his achievement. 

The building stands on a narrow site between 
Whitehall Place and Great Scotland Yard (which 
is being carried through 4o ft. wide into White- 
hall), and the cornices and stories are in alignment 
with those of the War Office adjoining. The site 
was formerly occupied by old buildings erected at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and the ground 
was once part of the garden of old Whitehall 
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Palace. During the excavations numerous larch 
and fir piles which supported the old buildings 
were uncovered, and it is interesting to note that 
some were found to be as sound as new timber. 

From the accompanying plan it will be seen 
that a hall is arranged in the centre of the build- 
ing, in which the lift is placed, with staircase on 
three sides, and around which are grouped the 
offices. Throughout the interior the strictest 
economy is observable, the offices, with the ex- 
ception of two or three on the principal floor— 
the first floor—being no different from those in 
ordinary business premises; the building, indeed, 
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DETAIL OF CEILING IN OFFICE ON FIRST FLOOR 


Is no other than a business building, devoid of 
any attempt at elaboration inside. The exterior, 
however, as part of an important thoroughfare, 
nas called for greater consideration. But there is 
nothing florid about it, the enrichment being kept 
well within limits and made to embellish the 
architectural lines instead of overrunning them. 
The fenestration is good, and the use of the lonic 
Order effective. 

In the original design vases were shown on the 
piers of the balustrade that crowns the building ; 
these, in fact, were actually executed and placed 
in position, but they were subsequently taken 
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down in deference to the opinion of those in 
authority. At the time of their removal the 
facade was partly covered with scaffolding, and 
the true effect of the vases could never have been 
gauged until the whole front of the building stood 
revealed. It is problematical whether they would 
have been an improvement or not; possibly they 
would. Still, without them, the building is nota- 
bly excellent. 

The three façades are faced with Portland stone 
from the <> Wakeham quarries. 

The building is supported by a raft of concrete, 
and the basements are enclosed with concrete 


“2 


m 


retaining-walls. The principal staircase is con- 
structed of reinforced concrete covered with 
“ Silex” stone. In the staircase-well is fitted an 
electric lift, and electric light and fittings are 
installed throughout. 


The general contractors were Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Ltd.; and 
among the sub-contractors were the following :—Heating and hot water, 
Messrs. Rosser & Russell, Ltd.; lifts, Messrs. К. Waygood & Co., Ltd. ; lift 
enclosures, Messrs. the Bromsgrove Guild; sanitary fittings, Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., Ltd.; chimneypieces, Mr. John Р. White; grates, Messrs. 
J. and R. Corker; tile surrounds and kerbs, Messrs. Sherwin & Cotton; 
Hopton Wood stone for staircase, Messrs. Hopton Wood Stone Firms, 
Ltd,; prism lights, Messrs. the British Luxfer Prism Syndicate, Ltd. ; 
plastering, Messrs. James Annan, Ltd.; entrance door furniture, Messrs. 
Charles Smith, Sons & Co., Ltd., Birmingham ; paint, Messrs. Sissons Bros, 
& Co.; bronze vestibule lamp, Messrs. J. W. Singer & Sons, Ltd.; locks 
and bronze furniture to internal doors, Mr. Robert Rodney, Bristol; Port- 
land stone, Messrs. the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 
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HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES 
THE DEANERY OF ST. PAUL'S 


MGN aN) H E 5 change that took place іп 
architecture in the sixteenth 
century was noticeable at first 
in decorative features 
ings took on classic profiles ; 
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Italian grotesques and ara- 
besques added a new interest 
to lovingly-considered orna- 
A caressing spirit seemed to have touched 
Although 


ments. 
stone and brickwork to new beauty. 
diluted later in the century by its passage through 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL AT THE DEANERY OF ST. PAUL'S 
alien lands, the spirit of the Renaissance had 
given renewed life to the art of architecture. 

A secular century, the march of the new ideas 
can be best traced in domestic work.  Thorpe's 
collection of plans in the Soane Museum forms 
an excellent record. "These plans are of houses 
which belong to the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, and form an admirable record of Early 
Renaissance A rigid symmetry 1$ the 
rule; not, however, the symmetry of the eigh- 
teenth century, whose formalism was carried to 
excess, but a kind of genial order which enforced 


balance in the elevations, which considered vistas, 


ideals. 
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and at the same time the exigencies of comfort 
The entrance is placed in the 
middle of the façade, bay corresponds with bay, 


and convenience. 
windows are numerous, not only to provide light, 
but arranged to give a definite architectural effect 
by their rhythm. 

In these plans the hall, which had up to this time 
been the great and sole living-room, is beginning 
of the 
addition of many and more private chambers. 


The 


to lose its ancient character by reason 


The domestics have their own 


quarters. 


patriarchal custom of a family dining in hall with 
their retainers and hinds, only separated from 
them by the step of the raised dais—the publicity 
of living, before the new culture, was giving way 
to a manner more private, more sumptuous, and 
more refined ; 
cleanliness. 
For one hundred and fifty years before the 
advent of Sir Christopher Wren the leaven had 
been slowly but surely working. One or two 
milestones in the passage of these years may be 
marked with advantage. In 1516 Torrigiano 
fashioned the tomb of Henry VII, which is said 


it also partook of a new personal 
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by Professor Blomfield to be ' | | ы. 
the first step of the Renais- ' 
sance. More than a century 
later, in 1622, Inigo Jones built 
the Banqueting House; and it 
was another fifty years before 
Sir Christopher Wren laid the 
foundations of St. Paul’s. Prob- 
ably the Deanery belongs to 
the last quarter of the century. 
It is extremely plain, both in- 
side and out, yet pleasing withal 
and eminently comfortable to 
live in. It will be seen from 
the plan how the hall has be- 
come a vestibule, giving pas- 
sage to the stairs and the vari- 
ous public rooms. The draw- 
ing-room is on the first floor, 
and furnishes occasion for the 
wide and ample stair which DINING-RCOM 
leads to this floor. In spite of 
its bareness the entrance hall possesses much The walls are covered nearly to the ceiling with 
dignity; there is a curious air of quietness and wainscoting, toned to a rich dark colour by age. 
retirement about it—of welcome, too, symbolised | Archways lead to the two staircases. 
as it were by the wide jambs of the fireplace. The hall is almost a square on plan of about 
25 ft. and some 13 ft. high; but from 
the vigour of its detail and the bold 
scale of its few parts it has the effect 
ofa much larger room. Over the fire- 
place is hung a fine portrait of Wren 
by Kneller. He is represented stand- 
ing facing the spectator; compasses 
are in his right hand, which further is 
dallying with a draught of the ground 
plan of St. Paul's half unrolled. Ofthe 
portraits and effigies of Wren this is the 
most satisfactory. A genial humour 
seems to animate these fine features ; 
nobility of soul is stamped there, and a 
certain guileless nature. It is some- 
times tempting to believe that artists in 
their generation are ‘‘the salt of the 
earth.” Leonardo, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, almost confirm the belief. 
Wren was no less versatile in his 


architecture than in his earlier activities. 
In Parentalia is given a list of fifty- 
three inventions, ranging from “ views 
about Pleiades" to such mundane 
matters as “Ingenious devices for 
making folks vomit.” His agility of 
mind when he applied it to matters 
architectural was no whit less. About 
1690 he was employed *' in constructing 
a house of wood which was to travel 
3-3 3 | | | - | about, packed in two waggons, to be 
GALLERY set up wherever His Majesty might fix 
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his quarters." This happened before King 
William’s campaign in Ireland. It is easy to 
imagine with what delight Wren would approach 
this finicking task. He has been called the 
English Leonardo, and one always thinks of his 
playful excursions into the realms of experiment 


as of the great Italian’s sport with the bowel of a 


sheep (see footnote on p. 66). 


It speaks much for Wren’s sanity that he was 


where the handrail of the lower flight runs into the 
string of the upper and so economises space in the 
width of the staircase. Itsserviceableness appealed 
to Wren, and it is employed again and again in 
King's Bench Walk. In the Deanery the spiral 
balusters, newels, handrail, and strings, are all 
of substantial dimensions, of oak, now blackened. 
The design is masculine, yet not destitute of a 
certain grace. The rooms have suffered from suc- 


ENTRANCE FRONT 


able to walk across the street from St. Paul's and 
contrive such a quiet piece of work as the Deanery. 
Why expense should have been curtailed so rigo- 
rously one is at a loss to understand; but beyond 
sound construction, which with Wren was essential 
to architecture, all extraneous ornaments are left 
out with the exception of the doorway entrance. 
And yet the house impresses one by the breadth of 
handling, by the sense of spaciousness it imparts. 
The stair is of the type known as “ dog-legged," 
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cessive changes. In the dining-room a fireplace 
of inferior design has replaced the old one, but the 
fine panelling remains intact, and the mirror on 
the chimney-breast is old—a homely enough fea- 
ture, and one much affected by Wren. This room 
is 28 ft. by 20ft. Тһе range of windows, with 
their deep panelled reveals and window seats 
down one side, is nicely arranged and extremely 
effective. Тһе charming gallery with its alcove 15 
an eighteenth-century addition. 
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Wren never failed to impart character to his 
buildings. He has impressed it in the doorway of 
the Deanery, which at once fills out the paucity of 
its facade, and gives it rank asart. It is extremely 
original in conception. The arrangement of the 
steps to form a kind of bridge, whose arch admits 
light to the basement and offers a two-way en- 
trance to the visitor, 1s interesting. Еуеп more so 


is the heavy hood, supported by carved brackets, 


THE DEANERY OF ST. PAUL'S 


front Wren has crowned it with a projecting 
wooden cornice. 

Compared with what was being done at the 
time in England, contemporary domestic architec- 
ture in France had totally different aims. Wren's 
town houses were country houses set in perhaps 
more constrained areas—long, low, simple in idea, 
and evidently courting the finger of time to write 
lovingly over the brickwork its patient message, 


REAR ELEVATION 


with its sheltering shadow. Beneath the brackets 
he has put pilasters filled with carving of fruit 
and flowers, rather coarsely ‹ xecuted, but effective. 
The whole arrangement by its form and design 
makes an excellent centre to the facade. It is a 
pity that the brickwork of which this front is 
built is plastered over, and so robbed of a gre t 
part of its interest. The rear elevation (here 
shown) gives an idea of how the front would look 
if the plaster were removed. To complete the 
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and to touch it with lichen, moss, and the humble 
creeping green of apple and pear, or rich autumn 
tints: whereas the French chateaux were like 
town houses set among the fair pastures of France, 
as if the occupants wanted constantly to remind 
themselves of Paris. Thinking of these houses of 
Wren I would fain quote Walter Pater, who, in 
his exquisite way, seemed to catch the spirit of 
whatever he touched. He says: “So I think 
the sort of house I have described, with precisely 
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Wren's houses are “for Englishmen at least typi- 
cally homelike.” Even in his palaces he could 


T i if ; Of c 7 , x 4 
PLAN Of not if he would get away from it 
C 


2 It should not be difficult to-day to recapture 
FIRST FLOOK- some of the quiet, reposeful spirit of these seven- 
teenth-century buildings; yet, judging from results, 
it is more than hard. Perhaps it is because we 
want too much—in show. 

There is about the work of Wren and his con- 
temporaries a simplicity and dignity that remind 
one of the sonorous poetry of Milton, whose stately 
cadence and periods marshal austere and beauti- 
ful images to a perfect close. The Deanery, hung 
as It were in a panoply of black oak, recalls 11 


Penseroso. 


Come pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure ; 

АП in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train. 


Je M. Was. HALLEY 
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these proportions of red-brick and green, and wıth 
a just perceptible monotony in the subdued order 
of it for its distinguishing note, is for Englishmen 
at least typically homelike.” How well that puts it! DETAIL OF STAIRCASE 


He (Leonardo) more than once, likewise, caused the intestines of a sheep to be cleansed and scraped until they were brought 
into such a state of tenuity that they could be held within the hollow of the hand. Having then placed in a neighbouring cham ber 
a pair of blacksmith's bellows, to which he had made fast one end of the intestines, he would blow into them until he caused them 
to fll the whole room, which was a very large one, insomuch that whoever might be therein was compelled to take refuge in a 
corner. (Vasari's ** Life of Leonardo da Гіпа.”) 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


>м НЕ town of Barking at the 
mV} present day is hardly amongst 
the most desirable spots in 
the neighbourhood of Lon- 

4 don. The “East End,” 
| am. ^ § though it has not quite enve- 
loped the ancient town, has 
yet tinged and coloured its 
aspect with its own squalid atmosphere. The 
place has no advantages of natural position, and 
the mud flats of the Thames estuary impart a 
uniform monotony to the surrounding landscape 
that is now no longer relieved by the magnifi- 
cent pile of buildings which formed the glory of 
mediaeval Barking. 

The aspect of antiquity is, however, not yet 
wholly lost, for a timber market-house and an 
ancient gateway besides the parish church are 
yet standing within the town itself, while a short 
distance away the charming Tudor manor-house 
of Eastbury forms one of the most pleasing exam- 
ples of early brickwork in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

The historical associations of Barking centre 
entirely around the ancient abbey, the most cele- 
brated if not the richest of the English nunneries. 
Its beginnings stretch back into the earliest days 
of Saxon Christianity, and the fame and piety of 
its founder Erkenwald and his sainted sister Ethel- 
burga, the first abbess, are lovingly recorded in 
the pages of the Venerable Bede. 

Under a long line of royal and distinguished 
rulers the abbey flourished for nine centuries, 
until the general suppression put a final term 
to Its existence. 

The buildings were undoubtedlv on a scale com- 
mensurate with the wealth and importance of the 
foundation, but until a few weeks ago some masses 
of rubble core and the above-mentioned gatehouse 
were all the visible remains of the great abbey. 

The site isa large open meadow on the north 
side of the parish churchyard, bounded on 
the west by the little Kiver Roding. This land 
has recently been acquired by the Borough Council 
with the intention of transforming it into a recrea- 
tion ground. Preparatory to this they proceeded 
to drive a roadway across from south to north 
parallel to the Roding, and in the course of the 
work came across a long vaulted tunnel running 
in a south-westerly direction. There can be no 
question that this was formerly the great culvert 
or drain of the abbey, though local opinion will 
no doubt find a more interesting explanation in 
the proximity of the neighbouring abbey of Strat- 
ford, especially as a branch drain leads in that 
direction. 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE OLD ABBEY AT BARKING, ESSEX 


The main culvert is some 7 or 8ft. high to 
the crown of the arch, and is built for the greater 
part of its length of Kentish rag, chalk, and a 
rough red sandstone. At the southern end, how- 
ever, the vault evidently became insecure, and a 
four-centred brick arch was inserted beneath it. 
The course of the sewer is being followed, and 
should form a valuable clue to the position of 
some of the domestic buildings, such as the dormi- 
tory and kitchen. Amongst the debris partially 
choking the passage large quantities of bones, 
both human and animal, have been discovered, 
but it is impossible to hazard a suggestion as 
to how they came into this singular position. 

The great abbey church was the subject of a 
partial excavation in the eighteenth century, and 
а plan of the remains which were found is printed 
in Lysons's “ Environs of London." This plan, 
however, presents so many unlikely features and 
such serious divergences from the dimensions 
given in the text as to be of very little value, and 
itis to be hoped that the present opportunity will 
be taken to make а scientific examination of the 
site, which should prove of remarkable interest 
alike from an historical and an antiquarian point 
of view. Once the site is turned into a public 
park this opportunity is never likely to recur, and 
the plan and arrangements of the greatest of 
English nunneries will remain indefinitely ип- 
known. ALFRED W. CLAPHAM. 
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MODERN GARDEN DESIGN 


СОЧАКПЕХІХС in England, as a 
M) recent writer in the Times 
very shrewdly observes, is, 
like music in Germany, a 
national and popular art; and 
just as music in Germany 
is based upon folk - song, 
so gardening in England is 
based upon the cottage garden. “Тһе poetry 
of the English nature expresses itself in gardens 
as the poetry of the German nature in folk-song ; 
and by means of gardens it is intimately con- 
nected with our common life. Once it expressed 
itself also in building, and more directly and 
clearly in the homelier kinds of building than in 


ort - == 
GARDEN ENTRANCE, ' SKILTS" REDDITCH 
THOMAS Н. MAWSON, HON. A.RL.B.A, GARDEN ARCHITECT 
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great cathedrals or palaces. Once we had a true 
folk-art in our cottages and farmhouses as well as 
in our gardens. That is almost lost, although 
there are now signs of its revival; but it still 
persists in our gardens, and through them it may 
some day return into our architecture . . . The 
love of growing plants is the cause both of the 
virtues and the faults of English gardening. One 
instance of the faults may be noticed in the 
desolate gardens of our London squares. These 
must be failures, as they are attempts to do what 
is impossible. But in our larger country gardens 
are often to be found errors of the same kind, 
though not so fatal. The rich man who admires 
a cottage garden and who tries to imitate its 
beauty in his own grounds is 
apt to forget that a great part 
of that beauty depends upon 
the fact that the cottage gar- 
cen is planned to suit its own 
small scale, that the art of 
cottage gardening has grown 
up through centuries and has 
adapted itself perfectly to its 
own conditions. The con- 
ditions of the large garden are 
different and require a different 
and more difficult kind of de- 
sign; while its traditions have 
been broken by several violent 
changes of taste, such as the 
— landscape mania of the eigh- 
teenth century and the bedding- 
= out mania of the nineteenth. 
It is certainly possible for our 
larger gardens to have some of 
the beauty of the cottage 
garden; but they must attain 
to that beauty in their own 
way, and, in aiming аё it, they 
must not lose sight of the dif- 
ferent kinds of beauty proper 
to large spaces." 

To mention that there has 
been an absolute change in 
ideas since the time of ‘‘ Capa- 
bility Brown” and Керіоп is 
merely to repeat a common- 
place, but the extent of the 
change can only be fully appre- 
ciated by taking some account 
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of the scores of modern 
gardens which have sprung 


up around the newer houses. 
Within reach of London es- 
pecially instances are abun- 
dant, the counties around the 
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FOUNTAIN AT WYCH CROSS PLACE, SUSSEX 
ALFRED GILBERT, SCULPTOR 
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metropolis offering a wealth of examples. Here 
the spirit of the formalist has been at work, 
correlating the garden to the house, but not in 
any dull way. And the reason is to be found 
at once in the fact that the attempts at imitating 
nature have been thrown aside as both foolish 
and futile. The gardener, too, has been super- 
seded by the garden architect, with vastly different 
results. 

Accompanying these notes are a few examples 
of the work of Mr. Thomas Н. Mawson. The 
illustrations. speak for themselves, but а few 
points in connection with them may be noted. 

“ Skilts" is the country seat of Sir William 
Jaffray, Bart., in Worcestershire. The gardens 
around the house (which is an old farmhouse 
adapted and enlarged) were laid out in *''land- 
scape style" before the present treatment. The 
entrance shown on page 68 is built with old 
bricks, with tile capping and ridge, and a Bath- 
stone surround to the oak door. On the key- 
block is carved the date—r1go0g; and above, оп а 
small pedestal, is a delightful little lead figure 
which was made by the Bromsgrove Guild. The 
six-panelled oak door 15 itself an interesting piece 


of work, while the semi-circular head with its 
balusters gives just sufficient relief to the whole. 

At Wych Cross Place there are a great many 
interesting features, both in the general garden 
design and in its details; but among the latter 
nothing is so attractive as the little fountain by 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, which is illustrated on the 
preceding page. The modelling of the bronze 
shaft with its plastic lines апа half-suggestions 
of leaf-forms is typical of Mr. Gilbert’s art, in 
which no other English sculptor excels him, and 
the small figure of a boy is full of playful life and 
The basin, of marble, is an old piece of 
Italian work, and though it formed no part of 
Mr. Gilbert’s original design it has been adapted 
to its place with complete appropriateness. 

The rose garden at ‘‘ Greenwood Stocks” is а 
delightful corner redolent with sweet perfume. 
The trellis is of oak, the brick piers being 
crowned with concrete half-balls as finials on a 
tile capping, while the garden-house at one side 
has a tile roof with broad lead hips that give it 
considerable character. 

At Кеагзпеу Court, Dover, the gardens occupy 
а steep hillside, and the principal reason for 


charm. 


THE ROSE GARDEN, "GREENWOOD STCCKS," 


ESSEX 


THOMAS Н. MAWSON, HON. A.R..B.A.,, GARDEN ARCHITECT 
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MODERN GARDEN DESIGN 


making the semi-circular terrace or bastion was 
to follow the contour of the ground. The canal 
formed at the southern extremity, witha Palla- 
dian bridge at either end, was originally the site 
of a marsh. It is a most successful feature, the 
introduction of water into garden schemes being 
almost always effective. As Mr. Mawson him- 
self says: “ Although many, perhaps the majority 
of, gardens have to be content without water in 
their composition, it may be questioned if they 
are complete without it, if only the small pond 
reflecting the hues of flowers, foliage, and sky. 
.... The landscape gardener, in his natural 
lake and waterfall, prefers the interchange of 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE. XLVIII 


OW in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, 
the piece of brickwork illus- 
trated this month originally 
formed part of a late seven- 
teenth-century house at En- 
field. It was a small brick 
building of two stories with a 

projecting wing at each end. In the middle of 

the recessed portion, on the first floor, was the 
brickwork here shown. A wooden cornice sup- 


FORMAL POND, KEARSNEY COURT, DOVER 


veiled and apparent forms; the scholar, т- 
spired possibly by the classical Italian and old 
English examples, prefers the elegance of the 
circular or geometrical pond. All schools of 
design agree that water is desirable—the Italians 
in their numerous cascades, fountains, and pools 
at the Villa d’Este, for example; the French, as 
in the ponds of Le Nótre at Versailles; the 
Japanese and the English in their own character- 
istic methods. . . ." 
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ported by a cove formed the eaves, except where 
the centre-piece broke through and gave the roof 
a pleasant tilt over the building. Small hipped 
roofs and brick quoins emphasised the wings, 
and added sufficient importance to carry the 
enriched centre. The general idea of the design 
was very similar to that of the Bishop's Hostel at 
Cambridge, which Miss Milman attributed to 
Wren on very good evidence. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of 
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brick-building than this Enfield work. Skilful 
the craftsman was who contrived those fantastic 
chimneys at Hampton Court Palace, and pos- 
sessed of a bright and curious inventiveness: yet, 
if the coming of the Renaissance robbed him of 
some of that wayward fancy, it could not diminish 
his deftness in joining brick to brick. If his work 
built up someone else's preconceived notions it 
does him no less honour. Undoubtedly a draught 
must have been supplied, but by whom it is boot- 
less now to inquire. The work itself is of the last 
excellence. As a composition it would appear 
much better in its original position, raised some 
12 ft. from the ground and having for background 
to the unusually flat pediment the mottled red of 
an old roof, than set on the floor of a museum. 
Probably some kind of balcony formed its base 
and gave it added dignity. 

It is constructed entirely of gauged brickwork. 
Pilasters, capitals, entablatures, niches, and all 
the various enrichments are cut and rubbed with 
the greatest nicety. Wren, in his doorway at 
No. 5, King’s Bench Walk, when he came to the 
capitals of his pillars chose stone to execute this 
delicate work, but in the present example acan- 
thus, volutes, and abacus are all delicately wrought 
of small bricks. The building-up of the entabla- 
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DETAIL OF CEILING IN ROCHESTER GUILDHALL 
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AMORINO ON CEILING IN ROCHESTER GUILDHALL 


ture with its dentils and console blocks is itself a 
matter of the nicest judgment. It is curious to 
notice that the tops of the niches are formed with 
horizontal joints. These niches contain vigorous 
carving of cherubs’ heads and foliage in full relief, 
the work being very finely cut and applied in a 
very graceful manner. 

In the centre opening of the brickwork, which 
originally held a window, are hung two brackets 
—lineal descendants in design from those of the 
Erechtheion—which at one time supported a cor- 
nice over the ground-floor windows of the wings. 
These are also cut out of small bricks, and display an 
even greater degreeof skill than the rest of the work. 

With regard to the Rochester ceiling, it may 
be observed that plasterwork of the later Re- 
naissance was chiefly confined to the interiors of 
buildings, and its finest effects are to be seen in 
some of the ceilings of that period. That of the 
staircase in the Rochester Guildhall, although not 
so sumptuous as the work at Ashburnham House, 
Coleshill, and Melton Constable, is extremely; in- 
teresting, and possesses besides one unique fea- 
ture in the shape of an amorino hanging from its 
centre—a winged or celestial watcher of the exits 
and the entrances of the councillors. 

The iron balustrade which is also illustrated 
in this issue came from a house in Enfield. Prob- 
ably made in the nineteenth century, its quiet lines 
and graceful curves are interesting and instructive. 
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AT ENFIELD (NOW IN SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM) 


BRICKWORK FROM A HOUSE 
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RECENT RECONSTRUCTION 


WORK 


ON THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 


Ш.-ТНЕ PROPYLAEA 


BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, B.A. LIVERPOOL 


(Concluded from p. 348, No. 163) 


cut NE may regard the reconstruc- 
tion of the Propylaea, now in 
progress, as the culminating 
achievement of a study ex- 
tending overseventy-five years. 
Shortly after the termination 
of Ross's work on the Temple 
of Athena Nike, Pittakis, his 
successor in the position of Conservator, superin- 
tended the removal of the mediaeval walls and 
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ground-floor chambers was pierced by a window, 
and mortice-holes for the floor-joists were cut 
deeply into it. The intercolumniations of the 
western portico were closed by solid walling, and 
a tower was built on the foundations of the south 
wing. Access to the central hall was gained by a 
small door cut in the infilling to the middle inter- 
columniation of the west portico. А complex 
arrangement of battlements and embrasures com- 
pleted the defences to the approach below. 
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Note windows disposed asymmetrically in relation to the door. 


DETAIL OF NORTH-WEST WING OF PROPYLAEA 
THE SC-CALLED “РІМАСОТНЕСА” 


debris that had previously obscured the structure 
of the Propylaea. Early in the Byzantine period 
the building had been converted into a fortified 
palace, and a number of reservoirs and additional 
defences grouped around it; the latter very 
probably included the construction of a wall join- 
ing the north wing with the Nike bastion, and 
closing up the direct approach to the west portico. 

Under the Florentine dukes the fortifications 
were still further extended. An additional two- 
storied structure was erected behind the north- 
west wing, and a second story given to the 
north-west wing itself. The wall dividing the 
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During the Turkish occupation the Propylaea 
served as the chief residence of the governing 
Pasha, and large quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion were stored within it. An explosion of one 
of the powder magazines, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, shattered the eastern portico 
and a large portion of the roof. Further damage 
was inflicted during the War of Independence, 
chiefly from artillery fire. 

The task of clearing away the superincumbent 
rubbish, and of endeavouring to transform the 
confused heap of ruins into an intelligible monu- 
ment, was therefore one of considerable difficulty. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE PROPYLAEA 


Photograph taken from south-west, showing the Beule gate and entrance “lodges” (or towers) originally erected A.D. 40 as ап 
architectural finish to the great Roman stairway. This view shows the approach cleared of Mediaeval and Turkish fortifications. 
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The remains of the Reman stairway are seen in this photograph running across the foreground, 
and a fragment of the grooved marble slope is visible in the middle distance marked by a Х 


THE APPROACH TO THE PROPYLAEA 
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In 1852 Beulé began the systematic excavation 
of the approach. On the removal of the mediaeval 
and Turkish breastworks he was able to arrive 
at some definite data as to its original character 
and the later stages of its evolution in Roman 
times. Mnesicles’ design for the Propylaea, in 
altering the axis of the approach in such a fashion 
as to bring it over the steepest gradient of the 
ascent, does not appear to have been thought out 
in relation to any stairway scheme. А road 
traversing the slope diagonally in three stretches 
was made to suffice. This remained unaltered till 
the early part of the first century A.D., when, 
under Roman influence, a worthier approach was 
constructed. A great marble stairway was erected 
in two flights, the upper separated from the lower 
by a platform at the foot of the Agrippa monu- 
ment, and divided down the middle by a marble 
sloping way, grooved horizontally to give а pur- 
chase to the feet of the sacrificial beasts driven up 
the Acropolis (these gained the platform by means 
of a roadway passing in front of the Nike bastion). 
The lower flight extended unbroken across the 
whole width of the approach—about seventy feet. 
Though the workmanship is comparatively poor,’ 
the effect of the whole must have been extra- 
ordinarily magnificent. 

An equally important discovery of Beulé's was 
the architectural entrance at the foot of the stair- 
way, connected to the latter by screen walls at 
either side. This consisted originally of two 
astylar ‘‘lodges’’ or towers, flanking a metal 
gateway. Inthe second century this last feature 
was replaced by a Doric wall and doorway, the 
material for which was obtained from a choragic 
monument razed about A.D. 170. If the existing 
wall dates from that time the reconstruction of 
the parts of the monument 15 singularly crude. 
But as the lines of the masonry bear no relation 
to those of the lodges, and as both the lodges 
themselves and the original ground level were 
considerably higher, it 1s probable that the present 
fabric is a later restoration. 

Work on the Propylaea lapsed for some years 
after the conclusion of Beulé's investigations, but 
in 1875 Schliemann engineered the removal of the 
mediaeval tower built over the west wing, and so 
prepared the way for a realisation of the original 
intention of the design. 

There has probably been as much misconception 
with regard to this question as has existed in the 
case of the Erechtheion. And again it has been 
necessary for Professor Dörpfeld to supply the 
only possible solution of the problem. 

From a series of comparative measurements 
and a careful study of the actual stones, he dis- 


! Some of the ancient material is embodied in the construction 
of the existing modern steps on the south side of the approach. 
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OF THE PROPYLAEA 


covered that the south wing of the Propylaea 
corresponded with the portico of the north wing, 
the partition-wall of the latter and the rear wall of 
the former occupying precisely the same position. 
As direct access to the precinct of the temple сё 
Athena Nike through the south wing was essential, 
and as the length of the west facade of that wing 
should balance with the west facade of the north 
wing, Professor Dörpfeld continued the Doric 
colonnade along the west front, finishing it at the 
south angle by an anta block similar to the 
detached one erected at the north end. In spacing 
out the column centres, on the basis of the inter- 
columniation on the north face, he discovered that 
the second from the north end came exactly 
opposite the axis of the rear wall. From this it is 
obvious that the existing arrangement, adopted in 
deference to conservative and religious objections, 
was only regarded as a temporary one, and 
Mnesicles fully intended to carry through his 
original scheme at a future date. 

Pursuing this line of investigation, Professor 
Dorpfeld arrived at an equally-convincing restora- 
tion of the wings of the east front of the structure. 
At the back of the north-west wing a cornice 
extends along the face of the wall and along the 
north face of the central portico wall. Above this 
cornice mortice-holes are cut to receive the ends 
of roof-timbers. А small anta projects from the 
outside faces of the side walls of the central 
portico а few inches from the angle anta. With 
these as evidence, Professor Dórpfeld projects two 
halls, one on either side of the east portico, 
extending beyond the subsidiary masses on the 
west front and having open Doric colonnades on 
the east side. 

Professor Dórpfeld assumes two causes to be 
responsible for the unfortunate abridgement of the 
design : the interruption of all building activity 
on the Acropolis due to the Peloponnesian War, 
and the powerful opposition of the priests, whose 
sanctuaries would have suffered by the execution 
of the scheme. 

In the decoration of the portion erected, care 
was taken that it should not in any way compete 
with the brilliance of the Parthenon. The tym- 
pana of the pediments and the metopes were left 
blank, and the colouring, according to Fenger, 
was altogether less intense—gold and blue for the 
coffering of the ceiling to the great hall, and blue 
and red for the members of the main cornice. 
The orthostas of the walls of the central hall 
were of Eleusinian limestone, originally black, 
but now a light bluish-grey. The same material 
was also used for the top step of the western 
stylobate, the threshold of the north-west wing, 
and for a band marking off a sort of dado round 
the walls of the latter. (This north-west chamber, 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE PROPYLAEA 


Note the “ears” projecting from the stones of the north and south wing walls—evidence of the incomplete character of the work. 
EAST FRONT BEFORE RESTORATION: PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1908 
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This photograph was taken immediately after the restoration of the architrave 


blocks to their original positions. 


Note partial restoration of capitals. 


EAST FRONT IN PROCESS OF RESTORATION: PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN FEBRUARY 1910 


which is lighted by two windows asymmetrically 
placed in relation to the door, is known to have 
contained some of the finest Greek paintings— 
masterpieces of composition and drawing. From 
the finish of the masonry, both Bursian and Dórp- 
feld believe these pictures to have been frescoes 
painted on the wall above the dado.) The surface 
of the marble everywhere shows the work to have 
been left in ап incomplete state. Мо evidence 
exists for a restoration of the ceilings to the wings. 
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The roofs were hipped and of very low pitch. 
In the case of the south wing the end of the 
diagonal rafter rested above the third column of 
the portico. The anta-block beyond was therefore 
isolated, and had only a symmetrical significance. 
(Bohn incorrectly restores these roofs with pedi- 
ments facing inwards.) In point of refinement, 
the fabric will bear comparison with the Parthenon. 
The stylobate has no rise, owing to the cutting 
through of the sloping way in the centre, which 
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would have destroyed the value of the device. 
The curvature of the main entablature, the incli- 
nation of the antae and walls, and the precision 
of the contours of the Ionic capitals, are matters 
of common knowledge. 

The work of excavation begun under M. Cav- 
vadias in 1885 contributed little further informa- 
tion in regard to the Propylaea. The bastion of 
Odysseus, built below the north-west wing during 
the War of Independence, was removed, and the 
walls around the Beulé gate were destroyed. The 


Turkish entrance was replaced by ап unsightly 
iron railing, which is to remain in position till the 
their 


authorities are able to carry into effect 


The marble jamb-lining is a Roman introduction. 


OF THE PROPYLAEA 
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The latest work undertaken on the structure has 
been one of restoration, and it is anticipated that 
at least two years must elapse before its comple- 
tion. А collection of roof-tiles, antefixe, and 
other details, have been stored in the Pinacotheca, 
and a temporary shed for implements erected 
within its walls. Several of the inner and outer 
architrave blocks of the east portico have already 
been restored to their original places, their centres 
being hollowed out to decrease the weight on the 
columns, the capitals of which have been partially 
renewed. Reinforced concrete is being employed 
to some extent in the restoration, in preference to 
the steelwork adopted in the case of the Erech- 
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The original jambs (see right- 


hand one) have flat sinkings for the wooden framing, which took a bronze lining. 
DETAIL OF INTERIOR OF GREAT HALL, SHOWING DOORS THROUGH 
SCREEN WALL SEPARATING EAST AND WEST PORTICOES 


ultimate intention of enclosing the Acropolis and 
the Theseion in one continuous fence, and of so 
having the whole area properly guarded. A frag- 
ment of Pelasgic walling, which abutted against 
the south-east corner of the Propylaea, was com- 
pletely laid bare. It was found to havea breadth of 
20 ft., and inall probability rose toa height of 30 ft. 
at this point, immediately behind the south wing. 
Inside the north wing—the so-called Pinacotheca 
—the soil was probed down to the rock, and portions 
of an early circular building were discovered built 
into the foundations. Elsewhere sufficient frag- 
ments were found to permit of the restoration of the 
inscribed pedestal of the southern of the two eques- 
trian statues, which formerly flanked the approach. 
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theion, where rolled joists were inserted under the 
marble beams of the north portico and in other 
places. A complete survey of the fabric by 
Mr. Dinsmore, the successor of Mr. G. P. Stevens 
as Fellow in Architecture of the American School 
at Athens, is in course of preparation. Mr. Dins- 
more’s drawings will constitute incomparably the 
most important work on the structure yet pro- 
duced, and it is earnestly to be hoped that their 
publication will not be unnecessarily delayed. 

(The first article in this series, dealing with the 
reconstruction of the Erechtheion, appeared in 
the May issue; the second, dealing with the 
Parthenon and the Temple of Athena Nike, in 
the June issue.) 
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THE INTRUSION OF “АВТ NOUVEAU” 
INTO PARIS 


BY: virtue of the continuity of 
style which а well-directed 
scheme of architectural edu- 
cation has established іп 
France, “ Art Nouveau ” for- 
tunately has never made much 
headway there; the ateliers, 
otherwise Bohemian enough, 
never permitting such a perversion. Hence it is 
that, while in other Continental capitals there are 
numerous examples of a styleless riot of architec- 
tural fancy, Paris remains consistently satisfactory 
without any such undesirable novelties. Yet even 
Paris has not escaped scathless. Тһе гесоп- 
structed “ Moulin Rouge” is a flagrant example, 
but far more insidious has been the admission of 
an over-exuberance into the detail of many new 
buildings. In nothing is this more noticeable 
than in the carved enrichment of doorways, bal- 
conies, and other features. French work has 
always been full of freedom in its detail, but 
within the last decade or so there has been at 
work an element which, let us hope, will soon 
exhaust its energy. We see ornament in redun- 
dance, overflowing itself; capitals woven on to 
the entablature with carved leaves and tendrils ; 
corbels melting into the wall surface with a false 
sense of plasticity ; stonework, in fact, losing its 
true character, through decoration which has no 
respect for classical design. In these cases the 
architectural scheme, in its main lines, may still 
show the controlling hand of the Beaux-Arts, but 
not infrequently the designer has allowed his 
better sense to be influenced by an ill-regulated 
desire for “freedom” in the detail. Іп any 
work there is no merit attaching to the mere 
repetition of Classic forms. Nash, at such an 
unpropitious time as the early nineteenth century, 
showed by his variations of ornament what added 
interest could be given to designs otherwise 
rigidly observant of the Orders, and, later, Cockerell 
offered further examples. Nevertheless, the plea- 
sant conceit of these modifications demands the 
most careful supervision. Architecture, after all, 
is very much like language in that. There are 
certain fundamental principles which stand for all 
time; we may alter the parts which arise out of 


them, but we cannot alter, with any improvement, ` 


“ 


the bases of the whole. The clamour for “indi- 
viduality ” has been too insistent. It has led to 
unrest, and from that unrest has sprung some- 
thing far less worthy than the thing decried. 
“Art Nouveau ” has its merits, chiefly that of 
arousing discontent with mere repetition. But it 
has acted far more as a poison than an elixir, and 
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the ultimate consequences of its use have been | 
harmful. The particular phase of its application 
to modern French work, to which reference is 
made above, shows pointedly that even in sub- 
sidiary embellishment a new “motif” requires to 
be treated with very great circumspection. Archi- 
tecture, being a part of everyday life, needs to 
possess in full measure that “sweet reasonable- 
ness" which gives the most lasting satisfaction. 
It must have, as Carlyle says of Goethe’s course 
of life, “ moderation, yet abundance; elegance 
without luxury or sumptuosity; art enough to 
give a heavenly firmament to its existence; busi- 
ness enough to give it a solid earth." К. К.Р. 


THE NEW TURNER WING 
AT THE TATE GALLERY 

Ом July 2oth the new Turner wing at the 
National Gallery of British Art, Millbank, was 
opened. This is the gift of the late Sir J. ]. 
Duveen, and has been erected from designs by 
Mr. W. H. Romaine-Walker. Nine galleries are 
provided, five on the ground floor (as shown by 
the plan below) and four in the basement. Verde 
Antico marble is used for the architectural finish- 
ings, the pilasters to the main doorways having 
ormolu caps and bases. The ceilings are of en- 
riched fibrous plaster, painted and gilded. The 
walls are covered with a rich Venetian red silk 
brocade. Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., 
were the general contractors; Messrs. George 
Jackson & Sons, Ltd., executed the fibrous plaster- 
work, painting, and gilding ; Messrs. H. T. Jenkins 
& Son the marble work ; and Messrs. Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., the parquet, wood- 
block, and terrazzo flooring. 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN OF NEW TURNER WING 
AT THE TATE GALLERY 
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THE LARGE GALLERY (No. VI) OF THE NEW TURNER WING AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH АКТ, MILLBANK, LONDON 


W. H. ROMAINE-WALKER, ARCHITECT 
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ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN FURNITURE 


"OME examples of English, 
ХА” French, and German furni- 
ture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are 
given in this issue. The oak 
specimens are of a period 
which competes even with 
the eighteenth century in 
having provided woodwork and furniture of the 
most interesting character. Pieces similar to those 


~~ 


offered. In England the late Elizabethan style 
was representative of our quaint mode of treating 
the Renaissance. The pure style of design and 
fine execution displayed by the early Italian work 
—especially of that known as the Cinquecento 
period—was undoubtedly the result of a close 
touch with the masterpieces of antique art. A 
liberal support of the fine arts at this time also 
greatly helped a movement that was to spread 
throughout Europe. 
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illustrated cannot fail to be admired by lovers of 
the antique. The old examples represent original 
ideas executed by craftsmen who had but their 
own limited resources to rely upon. 

The period in question is one in which the lead 
in artistic thought had been taken by Italy with a 
revival in favour of Classicart. Architecture, and 
with it woodwork, was everywhere following the 
Italian models, according to the opportunities 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN CABINET WITH ANGLE ENDS 
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The architecture of Europe from the middle of 
the sixteenth century was founded on that of 
Italy. Of its value France and England seemed 
to have had a stronger perception than other 
nations. In France during the reign of Francis I 
many Italian artists were brought into the country 
and employed in the building of the Louvre, 
Fontainebleau, and other palaces. 

In studying the history of woodwork, which 
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FURNITURE 


follows architecture so closely, these facts are of 
great importance, and they explain the marked 
resemblance of many pieces of French and Italian 
furniture of that period. The introduction of 
Italian craftsmen into England starts with the 
time of Henry VIII, the commencement of a 
period when the most extravagant ideas were 
carried into effect, no expense being considered too 
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pieces of furniture remaining extant. But the 
examples of early English Renaissance woodwork 
that do remain are intensely interesting. There 
are also specimens, such as the woodwork at 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, which are ap- 
parently the direct result of the introduction of 
Italian artists. 

The Court cupboard illustrated on page go is 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH CABINET IN OAK 


great to be incurred either on the building or 
appointments of the palaces required for the 
King’s use. The courtiers of such a monarch also 
vied with one another in erecting sumptuous 
houses for their own occupation, and this in- 
creased luxury of living necessitated an equal 
advance in the style of furniture and panelling. 

It is unfortunate that the want of durability in 
woodwork, when not cared for in a reasonable 
manner, has resulted in but few of these early 
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dated 1603, which coincides with the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign. It is distinctly representative 
of the quaint style of work then in vogue, and 
could not possibly be mistaken for any other 
period. The scroll carvings on the frieze and 
drawer-fronts have no doubt been inspired by 
Italian models, while the vertical and horizontal 
lines denote the leading features of Classic ideas. 
The period of oak furniture under consideration 
was essentially one in which carving formed an 
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AN ELIZABETHAN "COURT" CABINET 
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ENGLISH OAK CHEST DATED 1637 


important part in the decoration, to give way 
later in the Jacobean work to elaborate schemes of 
strapwork and mouldings. The use of carving to 
such an extent as seen on the example illustrated 
made the simplest piece of furniture interesting. 
The oak chest dated 1637, and having the name 
of Esther Hobsonne carved on the top rail, is a 
striking example of the effect of such quaint 
carving as was adopted. The grape-vine treat- 
ment used above the panels was favoured exten- 
sively, not only on woodwork, but also in the 
plaster ceilings. 

The cabinet with angle ends (page 87), massive 
in appearance, and carved with guilloche decora- 
tion in the panels, is of German make and style. 
The design is suggestive of the convenience 
obtained by raising the old-fashioned chest on 
legs and thus forming a cabinet or cupboard of 
easy access, similar to a Court cupboard. The 
scheme of decoration, simple as it is, suggests 
not only Classic lines, but also an adaptation of 
Italian detail. 

The cabinet illustrated on pages 88 and 89 is 
of the French school. The carving on it, beauti- 
fully executed, is after the Italian manner, and it 
will be noticed that the small panels at the top, 
although well balanced in design, are different in 
detail. Turned and carved legs are used to raise 
the cabinet from the ground, while an open shelf 
is fitted to the lower part. The difference be- 
tween an example of this description and the 
Elizabethan furniture here illustrated clearly 
shows the advance which both French and Italian 
art had made at this early date over the work of 
the English craftsman, so far as refinement of 
detail and execution was concerned. This, how- 
ever, in no way affects the delight we take in the 
English work. 
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There is in the early English woodwork of the 
seventeenth century much that was inspired by 
the large importations of Dutch and Flemish 
furniture at that period. 

No doubt the finest specimens of Elizabethan 
woodwork are to be seen in the panellings, screens, 
and furniture preserved in the great mansions of 
England. 

On the next page are illustrated two French 
commodes, both having chased ormolu mounts 
and marquetry decoration. Inlays of various 
coloured woods were largely used by the French 
cabinet-makers of the eighteenth century. Diaper 
and parquetry patterns predominated, and formed 
a suitable contrast to the floral designs, consisting 
of baskets or bouquets of flowers, which were 
treated in quite a realistic manner. 

French commodes are nearly always fitted with 
drawers. In the Louis XVI period the top 
drawer often coincided with the frieze. The 
schemes of decoration usually adopted in their 
subdivision rarely fitted in with the lines of the 
drawer-fronts (except as above). Designs consist- 
ing of framing and panels afforded scope for more 
combinations than were obtainable by following the 
constructional features. Freedom from restraint 
in this direction enabled the most varied and lavish 
treatment to be adopted during the period it was 
in favour. Adaptable to any size, the commode 
could be employed with equal effect in the boudoir, 
drawing-room, or the largest apartment. Few 
pieces of furniture have the dignity of appearance 
or possibilities of decoration equal to it. Rooms 
designed in the French style afford the best back- 
ground for these commodes, but it is not essential 
that the latter should be restricted entirely to 
such surroundings, an Adam interior being equally 
suitable. 
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COMMODE OF LOUIS XVI PERIOD, WITH 
VARIOUS COLOURED WOOD INLAYS AND ORMOLU MOUNTS 
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TOWN PLANNING 
BY RAYMOND 


A ERLIN has been growing very 
rapidly in recent years. It 
has outgrown the provisions 
for intercommunication in the 
rapidly 
spreading in the suburbs that, 
inspiteof much town-planning 
work carried out by the indi- 
vidual local authorities, the need for some com- 
prehensive scheme covering the whole ground has 
become imperative. There 
are certain points in the city 
where great congestion of 
traffic exists. This is due to 
various causes, one of the most 
potent of which is the influ- 
ence of the lines of railway, 
which have the effect of stop- 
ping free communication from 
east to west for a considerable 
distance both on the north 
and south of the Tiergarten. 
Taking Unter den Linden 
and its continuation westward 
through the Tiergarten as a 
sort of axis line through the 
city, there are on the north 
of it two important stations, 
the Lehrter Bahnhof and the 
Stettiner Bahnhof, which, with 
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IN BERLIN 
UNWIN 


their sidings, form a very definite bar to east-and- 
west traffic north ofthe Spree. Tothesouthare two 
other important stations, the Potsdamer Bahnhof 
and the Anhalter Bahnhof, which in turn, with 
their sidings, form an equally effective bar south 
of the Potsdamer Platz. The result is great con- 
gestion of traffic in this Platz, where much of the 
ordinary vehicular and all the street-car traffic 
from east to west in the centre of the city crosses 
the considerable north-to-south traffic between 
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The avenue seen in the centre is Unter den Linden, leading to the Tiergarten. The 
domed building on the right is the new Cathedral, and that on the left the Royal Palace. 


VIEW OF BERLIN FROM THE TOWER OF THE RATHAUS 
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TOWN PLANNING IN BERLIN 


the two groups of railway stations, as well as 
other north-to-south traffic guided to this point by 
the railway lines. It should be explained that 
Unter den Linden is not allowed to be used for 
street-tram or car traffic, and a glance at the map 
of Berlin will show that south of Unter den Lin- 
den the Leipzigerstrasse is the first street which 
runs through from east to west with any communi- 
cation at both ends to other main thoroughfares. 

Another point of great congestion exists at the 
other end of the Leipzigerstrasse in the Spittel- 
markt, where much of the street traffic coming 
from the Old Town passes on its way to the 
Leipzigerstrasse and the west of Berlin. 

The Alexander Platz, the Monbijou Platz, and 


bassadors and the Houses of Parliament ; and if, 
further, we could imagine this avenue leading at 
once direct into and through the centre of Hyde 
Park, then we should perhaps have some parallel 
to the way in which the central features of Berlin 
group themselves along and at the two ends of 
Unter den Linden. 

Here in London, with the municipal centre in 
the City and the royal centre partly at West- 
minster and partly at the end of the Mall, no such 
sense of total effect is obtained as that which 
characterises the central area of Berlin. The 
Tiergarten, too, through which pass some of the 
busiest roads in the city, and which in size and 
shape is similar to Hyde Park and Kensington 


EASTERN END OF UNTER DEN LINDEN, WITH ROYAL PALACE 


the Belle Alliance Platz, are all additional points 
where great concentration of traffic takes place 
and where relief is required. 

Berlin isa city having a central area much more 
definitely concentrated in character than anything 
in London. If we could imagine Buckingham 
Palace, Marlborough House, and several other of 
the royal palaces, together with the British 
Museum and the National Gallery, grouped 
around St. Paul's Cathedral in the City, with a 
long straight avenue such as Unter den Linden 
taking the place of Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, 
and at the end of this, about where Aldwych 
enters the Strand, a collection of the Ministries 
and their residences, such as we have in White- 
hall, with the residences of all the foreign am- 
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Gardens combined, is nowhere enclosed by rail- 
ings, but is open night and day.  Traversed as it 
is in many directions by long straight alleys 
through the trees, this great open space forms a 
much more intimate part of Berlin than do the 
great parks of London, railed off from the ordinary 
life and traffic, and this in spite of the fact that 
much of the Tiergarten resembles a forest rather 
than a park. 

The old heart of Berlin, which occupies roughly 
a circular area, having as its centre the large 
island formed by the division of the Spree (on 
which stand the Royal Palace and many other 
public buildings, including the new cathedral), is 
characterised by the usual mediaeval type of 
irregular plan, the roads following the lines of 
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PLAN ОЕ THE CENTRE OF BERLIN 
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TOWN PLANNING IN BERLIN 


THE BRANDENBURGER THOR, WHICH CLOSES 
THE WESTERN END OF UNTER DEN LINDEN 


old fortifications, the banks of the river, or, 
possibly, ancient field-tracks. But much of the 
newer town surrounding this area is marked by 
more formal plans, particularly the area imme- 
diately to the west, which is laid out on rect- 
angular lines with many long straight roads. 
Of these the chief is Unter den Linden, which, con- 
tinuing in a straight line from the Schloss right 
through the Tiergarten to Charlottenburg, forms 
a very definite east-and-west axis-line to the 
modern plan of Berlin. The Friedrichstrasse 


SEMI-CIRCULAR SPACE TO THE WEST OF THE 
BRANDENBURGER THOR, WITH TIERGARTEN BEYOND 
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crosses it at right angles апа 
forms a north-to-south axis- 
line some 3,200 metres long. 
Unter den Linden is a 
finely-proportioned avenue. It 
gives the impression of being 
less in width than its actual 
60 metres, I think, because of 
the great width of the central 
avenue between the two road- 
ways, which, when looking at 
the street from either of the 
side footways, is not quite 
realised, the width of the 
half-roadway immediately in 
the foreground being the one 
which chiefly strikes the eye. 
This noble street was laid 
out in the seventeenth century. 
Dr. Brinckmann says Blessen- 
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PLAN OF Zm PLATZ | BRANDENBURGER THOR 
AS PROPOSED TO BE ALTERED 
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dorf made asketch for the area 
north of the Lindenallee, and 
in 1673 marked out the streets, 
while the great architect 
Nering, under Frederick the 
First’s direction, prepared a 
building plan for the district 
south of the Lindenallee short- 
ly afterwards. The first build- 
ing here was erected in 1688. 
Nering prepared designs for 
many of the buildings along 
the streets, and apparently the 
elevations of the buildings 
which he did not design had 
to be approved by him in 
order to secure unity of effect. 

The fine Brandenburger 
Thor, which closes the western 
end of the street and forms the 
gateway to the Tiergarten, was 
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designed by С. G. Langhans 
and built about 1790. It has 
fivedifferent passages separated 
by Doric columns, and is 
flanked by colonnades which 
are used as footways and are 
connected with the guardroom, 
the whole being surmounted 
by the bronze figure of Victory 
standing in a chariot driving 
four horses, which, since its 
recovery from Napoleon, is 
placed driving into the city. 
The street at this end opens 
out into the Pariser Platz, a 
Square measuring about доо ft. 
each way, which, together 
with the Brandenburger Thor, 
makes an impressive terminal. 
At the other end the street 
really terminates in the Schloss 
Bridge andthe Imperial Palace, 
although beyond the great Frederick Statue the 
avenue of trees is discontinued and the treatment 
15 more that of an open place ; indeed, parts of it are 
called the Opernhaus Platz and the Zeughaus Platz. 
Around these two places and across the bridge are 
grouped the main public buildings of Berlin. 


GREATER BERLIN 


The problem of dealing more effectively with 
Greater Berlin has been under consideration for 


TOWN PLANNING IN BERLIN 


VIEW IN TIERGARTEN, SHOWING MONUMENT TO FREDERICK WILLIAM Ш 


some years. The chief architectural societies 
drew up a report in 1907, which was published 
under the title of “ Gross-Berlin." In this was. 
included a sketch programme of a competition for 
securing a new town plan for Greater Berlin, 
which should include a reorganisation of the 
existing railways where necessary, the provision 
of new railway communications, both internal and 
suburban, and the provision also of suitable 
rallway accommodation for handling goods traffic 
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Wertheim shop premises on left. 
LEIPZIGER PLATZ AND LEIPZIGERSTRASSE 

and accommodating the factories and workshops ; 
for Berlin, as well as being a capital city, is a very 
large industrial centre. The scheme was also to 
include such improvements in the streets of 
existing Berlin as would relieve the traffic соп. 
gestion at the various points, either by making 
new streets, by widening old ones, or by diverting 
existing street junctions. Provision was also to 
be made for the rapid growth of the suburbs of 
Berlin, and consideration given to radiating and 
ring streets and street-railways, including the pro- 
vision of sufficient areas properly provided with 
the conveniences of railway 
and water carriage, to allow 
. ample scope for the develop- 
ment of the city’s industries. 
Finally, suggestions were to 
be included for dealing with 
open spaces, parks, ріау- 
grounds, and pleasure-places 
generally, including lakes for 
boating and suitable places 
for exhibitions and race- 
courses ; also proper provi- 
sion for cemeteries, the plac- 
ing and designing of which 
receives much greater atten- 
tion in Germany than in Eng- 
land. The ground to be 
brought within the area of 
the competition was that lying 
withina circle having a radius 
of fifteen miles from the centre 
of Berlin, including a popu- 
lation of some three and A супро ALLEE 
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half millions. The problem 
to solve was a truly gigantic 
one, but twenty-seven compe- 
titors have been found willing 
to face it. A committee was 
formed, representing the 
municipal authorities of Ber- 
lin itself, with ten important 
and something like a hundred 
minor local authorities having 
jurisdiction within the area 
prescribed, and £8,000 was 
subscribed by these bodies for 
the purpose of instituting a 
competition. This has now 
taken place, and the schemes 
which have been submitted 
formed one of the most inter- 
esting features of the Town 
Planning Exhibition recently 
/ held in the Royal School of 
Art at Charlottenburg. 

An examination of the 
schemes reveals very considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the best methods of dealing with 
the great problem; and it is interesting to find 
that the competition is generally recognised as 
being a preliminary step only in the development 
of a scheme suitable to be carried out. The chief 
competitors have gone into the matter with very 
great thoroughness. Several of them have printed 
the description of their proposals in the form of 
quite bulky publications. Some of the schemes 
have been based оп a very close study of the 
conditions, notably the scheme by Hermann 
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To the left of the footway is a riding track under the trees, and beycnd that is 
the carriage way, this arrangement being repeated on the other side, with statues. 


IN THE TIERGARTEN 
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Jansen—one of the two prize- 
winners whom the jury 
bracketed equal for the first 
place. This shows an abso- 
lute knowledge of all the land 
around Berlin which possesses 
special beauty, or is particu- 
larly adapted to be preserved 
аз Open space. 

The scheme adjudged to 
follow the two first in order 15 
the work of the architect 
Bruno Möhring іп co-opera- ` 
tion with Professor Rudolph 
Eberstadt the economist and 
Richard Petersen the engineer. 
It is certainly one of the most 
interesting, and shows the 
great value to be derived from 2%; 
the association of а skilled — ant. 
economist and sociologist in 
such work as the laying out 
ofa city. The monograph on 
this scheme includes a valu- 
able plan of Berlin, illustra- 
ting graphically the relative 
density of population in dif- 
ferent parts of the city and the 
amount of increase since 1880, 
while a very careful exami- 
nation of the bearing of town 
planning upon land values (a 
subject of which Professor 
Eberstadt is a master) itself 
makes the treatise of interest 
far outside the limits of Berlin. 
An illustration is here given 
(see p. 102) showing Prof. 
Eberstadt's proposal to meet 
the difficulty of the high value 
of land on the main road fron- 
tages by continuing to build 
block dwellings fronting on 
to the main roads, while at the same time de- 
veloping the interior of the parcels of land by 
means of much less expensive roads, so making 
it possible to build cottages in this position. 
Professor Móhring's coloured sketches show a 
masterly handling of the architectural problems. 

While one competitor recommends the forma- 
tion of five great radiating roads leading outwards 
from Berlin, supplied with a street or suburban 
railway, and three circular lines of railway pass- 
ing round the city at different distances from the 
centre, some of the others consider that these 
suggestions are not economically sound. Some 
favour the retention of a complete belt of country 
round the present Berlin and the development of 
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Note tramways with grass plots on either side. 
CHARLOTTENBURG: HARDENBERGSTRASSE, WITH ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART 


a ring of suburbs’ beyond. Others consider it 
better that the open spaces should be so arranged 
as to reach inwards towards the centre and radiate 
outwards to the ring of natural country beyond 
the suburbs. Some take it for granted that, apart 
from the islands of ground reserved for open 
spaces, the suburbs will spread evenly outwards, 
like the expanding margin of the rising water in 
a shallow lake, while another competitor seeks 
a solution of the problem in the creation of nu- 
merous little townlets and villages linked together 
with railways, roads, and waterways, but each 
forming a complete colony having its own centre, 
and in many cases its own industrial area for 
factories and workshops. 
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The association of railway engineers with some 
of the competitors lends a new feature of interest 
and actuality to their methods of dealing with the 
railway problem. Some proceed on the lines of 
moving the great railway stations further from 
the heart of Berlin and leaving more room there, 
while others (I think decidedly the more influen- 
tial) recommend the linking-up of all the rail- 
ways and the formation of one central station for 
the interchange of traffic. Several schemes for 
this are planned with great care, some of them 
carrying the linking lines through Berlin under- 
ground, and arranging for the great central station 
to be below street level. In this matter of railway 
communication Berlin 
is much like London, 
having a cluster of 
important stations to 
the north of the Tier- 
garten and another 
cluster to the south. 
A large amount of 
traffic takes place be- 
tween thesetwo groups 
of stations and greatly 
increases the conges- 
tion, due to the fact 
that nearly all the east- 
to-west traffic of Ber- 
lin is also concentrated 
in this small area be- 
tween the two groups. 

It is particularly 
noteworthy that, al- 
though town-planning 
powers have been 
exercised for many 
years by the different 
municipalities around 
Berlin, for want of 
common action anda 
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central body co-ordinating 
their work, many parts of 
Berlin, though well planned 
as isolated portions, have 
grown up with little more 
proper relation to the whole 
plan of the city than we find 
in the different areas of Lon- 
don. It is the realisation of 
this fact which has led to the 
great competition alluded to 
above, and it is hoped that, 
general interest in the subject 
having been stimulated by the 
exhibition of the schemes, 
some authority will be formed 
for dealing with Greater Berlin 
as a whole. То us in London this may be taken 
as a very forcible indication of the importance of 
securing the proper co-operation of all the different 
local authorities now possessing town-planning 
powers, and the co-ordination of their different 
plans under the guidance of some central body, 
either voluntary or statutory. It is a good sign 
that a commencement has already been made in 
this direction by the organisation of a voluntary 
advisory committee under the auspices of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council. 
With regard to the style of the planning dis- 
played in the competitive schemes for Greater 
Berlin, in the main this follows the irregular lines 
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which have characterised the German work since 
Camillo Sitte drew the attention of town-planners 
to the beauties of mediaeval towns: see sugges- 
tions by Hermann Jansen for street improvements 
around the Belle Alliance Platz (p. 102), also his 
sketch for suburban development (p. тоо). There 
are, however, not wanting very distinct signs of 
reaction from excessive irregularity ; and certainly 
a more formal and regular treatment would show 
greater sympathy with Berlin as it exists, and 
would tend to preserve the marked individuality 
which the present city possesses. 

I think there is little doubt that the influence 
of architecture upon town planning in Germany 
will be very strongly in the direction of more 
formal and architectural treatment. There is 
a marked degree of unity in the general style of 
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TOWN PLANNING IN BERLIN 


with the newer thought and requirements; and 
Messel has been followed by Hoffmann and others, 
many of whose buildings are of great beauty. 
The number of such buildings is already giving 
character to some parts of Berlin. One has only 
to look at the fine sketch-designs for the treatment 
of the Kónigs Platz and other proposed ;new 
places by Bruno Móhring and others, to reaiise 
how this broader treatment of the architecture of 
town buildings is already having its influence, and 
is tending towards a more formal system of town 
planning. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
MEDIAEVAL TOWN PLANNING 


AT a time when town planning and the lay-out-of 
public spaces is occupying so large a place in the 
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SKETCH DESIGN FOR TREATMENT OF KONIGS PLATZ, ВУ BRUNO MOHRING 


architectural treatment in most of the competitors’ 
schemes. The architects of Berlin seem to be 
settling down to a style which is at once dignified 
and restrained, and adapts itself to the require- 
ments of modern buildings. The new Hotel 
Adlon (by the architects Gause and Leibnetz) in 
the Unter den Linden is a strikingly successful 
example which falls into its place among the older 
buildings around the Pariser Platz and yet bears 
an unmistakable stamp of originality. The style 
seems to have profited by the experimental work 
of earlier architects, which was by no means 
entirely successful. It owes much to the origi- 
nality of Otto March, and was brought to a high 
level by Messel, who seems to have combined 
much of the fine German Renaissance tradition 
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architectural mind it is not without a certain 
curious interest that we turn to a writer who has 
something to tell us about the lay-out of a medi- 
aeval city. Mr. Heywood is not an architect, and 
although he has written many books about Italy 
he is no lover of the Renaissance, so that when 
he has cause to speak of the buildings erected 
during that period he describes them as “that 
vast army of Renaissance buildings which have 
shamelessly thrust their sacrilegious shoulders 
among the monuments of a nobler past.” The 
writer of “А History of Perugia” is a true 
mediaevalist, and being unblinded by what he 
may perhaps consider the flaunting insincerities 
and lying boastfulness of the Renaissance, he 
writes as one inspired. We are brought to under- 
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stand all that really matters in planning or de- 
signing, whether it be a private house or the 
central space of a great city. Will scientifically- 
proportioned streets and nicely calculated con- 
verging lines in the city of the future ever produce 
guile the same feeling of reverence and awe mingled 
with pleasure as we experience in some odd, un- 
planned, uncalculated corners of—let us say, 
Florence, Nuremberg, or Bruges? The present 
writer thinks not, stage effects being unreal. 
Those who would learn how Perugia—and it 
was the same, doubtless, with all other mediaeval 
cities—took her present shape will find what they 
seek in the book under review. Mr. Heywood, 
whose every page positively bristles with notes 
bearing quiet witness to his erudition, has traced 
the growth of a mediaeval city so vividly that he 
almost thrusts us back into that past in which he 
himself seems to live. Не takes us to the Etrus- 
can walls with that splendid gateway named after 
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High tenement buildings are shown оп the street 
frontages, and cottages on the enclosed area. 


PLAN OF HOUSING SCHEME BY 
PROFESSOR EBERSTADT 
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SCHEME FOR TREATMENT OF BELLE ALLIANCE 
PLATZ, BY HERMANN JANSEN 


Augustus, which in itself bears the imprint of the 
Etruscans, and then to the Romans and later 
peoples: he leads us to the Piazza, * the natural, 
political, commercial, and religious centre, as well 
as the scene of most of the festivals arranged for 
the benefit of the populace," and in like manner 
we are led through the quaint strade and vie which 
dive, twist, turn, mount, and again descend, 
according to the convenience of far-off days or 
the formation of the ground. Here we find no 
axial planning, no careful lay-out: yet who shall 
say that such cities are not as beautiful as modern 
Paris, Turin, ог an American city? So perhaps 
there may be another side to the question of 
planning cities. 

These matters concern only the last hundred 
pages of “A History of Perugia." Тһе preceding 
chapters are exclusively concerned with the history 
of the city. As such they are less germane to 
architecture, but for those whose interest in Italy 
extends beyond her art the book has abiding 
attractions. It is a history and a bibliography in 
one, a book in which he who lists may follow a 
valiant people through all their upward struggles 
towards a freedom which was never really theirs 
until the several States of Italy were finally united 
under one king. 


“ A History of Perugia.” Ly William Heywood. Lon- 
don: Methuen. Svo., xvi, 411 pp., and 21 illustrations in 
monotone. Price 215. 64. nett, 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL FROM THE CANAL 
DRAWN BY ARTHUR C. PAYNE 
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No. 20 ST. JAMES'S SOUARE, LONDON 
BUILT FOR SIR WATKIN WYNN BY ROBERT ADAM IN 1772 


HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES 
No. 20 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE 


55) О house could be more sump- 
tuously illustrated than the 
one built for Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart., by 
Robert Adam. Inthat rather 
grand book, The Works in 
Architecture of Robert and 
Same Adam, Esquires,! the 
second part of volume two is entirely devoted to 
it, and supplementary plates appear in the third 
or posthumous volume. 

Adam had little modesty with regard to the 
merits of his work ; hence the letterpress, written 
in English and French, is often extravagant. 
The first plate dealing with No. 20 St. James’s 
Square gives the plans of two floors, which are 
here reproduced. The accompanying letterpress 
is as follows: “ This house like that described in 
the preceding Number | Derby House in Grosvenor 
Square] is considerably circumscribed with regard 
to scite, notwithstanding which great care has 
been taken to make the apartments spacious and 
even magnificent. The eating-room, the music- 


room, and Sir Watkin's 
library below, the two with- 
drawing rooms, and Lady 


Wynn's dressing-room above, 
together with the great stair- 
case, have been thought to 
merit these appellations ; and 
the others, though of less 
ample dimensions, are notwith- 
standing sufficiently large, and 
have been accounted elegant." 

And this of the elevation 
of the principal front: '' It is 
not in the space of forty-six 
feet, which is the whole extent 
of the elevation, that an archi- 
tect can make a great display 
oftalents. Where variety and 
grandeur in composition can- 
not be obtained we must be 
satisfied with a justness of 
proportion and an elegance of 
style.” 

In spite of this fulsome 
writing, there is in it a per- 
ception of the true qualities 
of architecture. Variety and 
grandeur іп composition can 
only belong to architecture 
great in dimensions. The 
grouping of masses 2$ opposed 
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1 Vol. I. published in 1777, Vol. И. i 
in 1779, Vol. III. in 1822. 
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to one another, the building up of vast piles of 
stone to express an idea—in а word, the achieve- 
ment of the sublime requires space. Although 
Adam perceived this he did not succeed in attain- 
ing it even in his large buildings. Perhaps the 
Registry House in Edinburgh is his nearest 
approach to it. Lansdowne House, illustrated 
already in this series, gave him a splendid oppor- 
tunity in which he failed utterly. Sir Watkin 
Wynn’s house, however, does realise his **justness 
of proportion and an elegance of style." 

Ancient writers have pretended to see a relation 
between the Orders of architecture and the human 
figure. That comparison is, perhaps, far-fetched ; 
yet it is easy to think of some such relation, as, 
for example, that unwearied Titans hold up the 
majestic entablature of the Parthenon; that 
maidens in an exquisite dance join hands in a 
rng, and on their heads poise the graceful 
crown of the monument of Lysicrates ; that noble 
youths in serried row make the rich Order of the 
Temple of Diana. 

Certain it is that this house in St. James’s 
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Square has a kind of feminine grace. It is inter- 
esting to compare the front with that of Lichfield 
House (illustrated in the May issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW). The frontages are 
the same, the disposition of the various parts is 
almost identical, yet the former is full of spirit 
and delight, while the latter is quite cold and 
lifeless. 

It is a curious thing in art, the little that 
separates great from mediocre work. Some 
strains of music move the soul in a strange way ; so 
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architecture. No most care- 
ful scholarship nor patience 
can do this, if they do not 
express through them an idea. 
One does not wish to use 
superlatives in connection 
with Sir Watkin Wynn’s 
house, yet it possesses a 
subtle and delicate charm 
which is distinctively attrac- 
tive. It is objected to Adam 
that he was merely a deco- 
rator; but, in spite of that, 
much of his work has fine 
architectural qualities of a 
delicate feminine kind. 
Although he must have 
taken great trouble with his 
plans, they are not very con- 
vincing. On paper they look 
admirable ; they are so clear 
and symmetrical; but in 
reality they do not touch the 
imagination. Each room is 
a thing by itself, perfect, if 
you will, in a lifeless way, 
but having no relation with 
its neighbour. His stair- 
cases are poor. А great 
house like Lansdowne House 
should have had a noble stair- 
case, whereas we find an in- 
ferior one ; indeed, the stair- 
case at No. g Clifford Street, 
which is quite a small town 
house (see the June number), 
Is in every way better. Th& 
staircase in No. 20 St. James's 
Square is no better than any 
others by Adam. It is quite 
ineffective, and the long flight 
of twenty steps is extremely 
inconvenient as well. A stair- 
case is one of the most diffi- 
FRINCIPAL /ZOOR cult things to design, and yet 
8 it gives more character to the 
e inside of a house than any 
other feature. In this respect Adam failed egre- 
giously. He has attempted to give Sir Watkin’s 
staircase an effect of width by the introduction of 
the great alcove which appears on the ground 
floor and on the landing above. It is all most 
carefully planned— notice how he gets over the 
difficulty of this recess projecting into his principal 
rooms—but these great niches, though fine in 
themselves, do not save the staircase, which, in 
spite of everything, looks like a funnel. The 
balustrade is of cast iron, and, though somewhat - 
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exquisite in design, does not give half the pleasure 
one experiences in regarding the simple wrought- 
iron scrolls it superseded. Otherwise the plan is 
good. Adam seems to have been greatly pleased 
with what to us would be quite a futile arrange- 
ment, namely, the placing of the apartments of 
Lady Wynn and Sir Watkin on separate floors. 
“The smallness of the scites upon which most 
houses in London are built obliges the artists of 
this country to arrange the apartments of the 
ladies and gentlemen on two floors." However 
that may be, the result is excellent from the 
aesthetic point of view, and it is difficult to choose 
between the two small suites of rooms. They 
are quite dissimilar in arrangement and detail. 
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No. 20 ST. JAMESS SQUARE 


The library has a flat ceiling daintily enriched 
with slender ornaments, and the cornice, frieze, 
and end walls are even more decorated. Wooden 
cupboards are placed in recesses on each side of 
the fireplace, with niche heads over them—an 
unusual arrangement, but one that looks remark- 
ably well. The fireplace also is interesting. The 
room overhead, Lady Wynn's dressing-room, is 
exactly the same size, but it has a vaulted ceiling. 
Below the frieze the walls are papered to the 
painted dado. Note how carefully everything 
has been adjusted—the arrangement of the arches 
at the sides and ends of the room. A large 
mirror is inserted in the centre arch at one end. 
The mantelpiece in this room is richer than the 
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END OF DINING-ROOM, WITH DOORWAY TO MUSIC-ROOM 


one below, but it is not nearly so well designed. 
The plate showing the ceiling of this room in 
Volume III of Adam's works is incorrectly called 
* Ceiling in Library." 

Quite the most important rooms in the house 
are the “ eating-room " and the room adjacent to 
it. The organ shown on the plan of the latter no 
longer exists, and this room now serves as the 
dining-room. 

The original dining or eating-room faces St. 
James’s Square. It is almost 
Square on plan, and has a 
segmental recess at the end 
opposite the windows in which 
pillars are placed. Adam was 
inordinately fond of these 
curved recesses, and wasted 
much ingenuity and space in 
contriving them. They are 
sometimes extremely effec- 
tive, but scarcely so when 
pillars are placed in front of 
them. 

As a motif, the ram's-head 
enters largely into the deco- 
ration of this room. It is 
used instead of volutes in the 
capitals of the pillars, and it 
is used again in the brackets 
at the sides of the doors and 
fireplace. Adam was very 
thorough in his work, and 
these heads are done in splen- 
did style; they are obviously 
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copied from the antique. One 
would have thought that 
Adam would have preferred to 
put a wide border around 
his ceiling rather than to cut 
his octagons in halves. As 
it is, the result is unsatisfac- 
tory. The mantelpiece 1$ 
better. It is of white marble 
with curved brackets on the 
jambs carrying the shelf. The 
details are fine. 

Adam was economical with 
his ideas, and the same one 
crops up again and again with 
slight variations. The over- 
mantel is similar to one pub- 
lished in his book for Lord 
Derby. Details are altered, 
but in the main the design 
is the same. 

In the music-room the 
curved recess is left free from 
pillars, and gains immensely 
in consequence. Although less ornamental by the 
omission of the pillars, it is on the whole a richer 
and more pleasant room. Between the dado and 
the frieze the wall is divided into large panels filled 
sparingly with arabesque ornament in plaster, in 
a fashion reminiscent of Pompeii. Paterae are 
introduced into the frieze and form pleasant dots 
of colour on it. The ceiling is of the kind now 
universally recognised as “Adam.” A delicate 
moulding gives the centre its oblong form. To fill 
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up the recesses formed at the ends of the room, а 
fanlike ornament is introduced. In the centre is а 
circle, while smaller circles holding paintings fill 
out the four corners. It is all extremely delicate 
and refined, and the whole effect 15 homogeneous. 

As much care was taken with the designing of 
the walls of the courtyard as with the house itself. 
The back wall of the stables being visible from 
the house, it is built of °“ Portland stone, and 
handsomely decorated." In reality it is а well- 
proportioned unassuming front divided into three 
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photograph of it is reproduced on the page oppo- 
site. It is practically the same as that on the 
engraving if we except the figures standing on 
pedestals which are shown set between the arches, 
and smaller terminal figures between the pillars. 
This Ltardet stucco, in which Adam is said to 
have been interested financially, has stood here 
remarkably well. It is still in very good condi- 
tion. 

All the details of Adam’s work were most care- 
fully considered, and this house is perhaps as 


MUSIC-ROOM 


bays, over the centre one of which is placed a 
pediment. Its centre is marked, on the first floor, 
by a fine semicircular-headed window with low 
side-lights of a type known as the Motif Palladio. 
The lower story is rusticated, with a round- 
headed door in the middle. In Adam's book 
another plate gives an elevation of the “ screen- 
wall between the court of the house belong- 
ing to the Duke of Leeds and that of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, chiefly executed in stucco 
known by the name of the inventor, Liardcí." A 
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characteristic an example as it is possible to find. 
Ceilings, cornices, chimneypieces, doors and their 
furniture, and the delicate stucco decoration of 
the walls are perfect in finish and precision of 
workmanship, and all bear the impress of the 
peculiar genius of their creator. Adam pretended 
to be an inventor, and so he was to some extent. 
Dut the versatility of his mind was stored, not 
with knowledge of great Classic work, but with 
provincial and curious manifestations of it. Pom- 
peii had proved infinitely fascinating to the genius 
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of Raphael, and why not to Adam? 
He gave up many characteristic 
features of traditional architecture. 
The sumptuous panelling and the 
delightful woodwork of even the 
average English builder finds no 
place in his work. The broad sim- 
plicity of a panelled room, the twisted 
balusters of stairs, their carved span- 
drels at the ends of the steps, the 
charm of brickwork—these things 
did not appeal to him. He was a 
scholar, well learned in his own sub- 
ject, and the age to which he be- 
longed drove him into an antiquarian 
groove and made him endeavour to 
reanimate bastard Greek and out- 
of-the-way Roman ideals. Unsuc- 
cessfully, I think; for while it is the 
fashion to-day to prize certain of his 
works, such as chimneypieces, ceil- 
ings, and the splendid mahogany 
doors which he was fond of using, his 
influence on architecture is alto- 
gether dead. The Greek Revival of 
which he may have been the pre- 
cursor may still bear fruit, but his 
own manner is gone. Still, he was 
a fine architect, and no one passes 
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one of his buildings without stopping 
to look at it, and finding often 
enough something to admire. His 
interiors are less pleasant to live in 
than Georgian ones; yet, again, they 
have a quality of their own: a cool 
and open feeling, a certain silver-grey 
harmony, give to many of his rooms a 
quality not without charm and repose. 

Few architects were so versatile 
as Adam; for, in addition to design- 
ing buildings, he contrived most of 
their fitments and furniture as well. 
This is perhaps an added charm in 
his work, that it holds to-day its 
fittings as they left his hand. 

The last plate in Volume III of 
his works shows an elaborate ink- 
stand designed for Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn. It consists of an 
oval tray having a coat-of-arms in 
the centre with classical ornaments 
forming the border. Amorint sup- 
port a vase which contains the ink, 
and griffins supporting small recep- 
tacles for sand are placed at each end. 
The whole thing is quite delightful. 


J. М. №. Harrtkv. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF ARCHITECTURE. 


КӘНЕ facade of Cromwell House, 
UU ae : 
ye Highgate, is as vigorous a 

Ni piece of brickwork as it is 
possible to find anywhere. It 
is bold and masculine, big in 
scale, and if a trifle crude it 
does not on that account fail 

| as architecture. Its rudeness 
reminds one somewhat of the rugged and not too 
graceful or lovable characteristics of the man it 
was to house. 

Two great brick cornices divide the front into 
two stories arranged with seven bays. The three 
centre ones are advanced about a foot, and the 
corners of the projection as well as those of 
the front are finished with bold brick quoins. 
The centre bay is set forward again, and in the 
lower story contains the doorway. This is a late 
eighteenth - century interpolation. Bold brick 
architraves frame the windows, which carry friezes 
—pulvinated over the centre windows—round 
which the lower members of the cornice return, 
on both floors. Dormer windows are placed 
behind a plain brick balustrade, and the windows 
of the basement rise considerably above the ground 
level. 

The date 1603-1625 given in the Highgate Parish 
Magazine (1865) is probably correct. The stair- 
case, the immediate subject of this note, 1$ later, 
and 11 all likelihood belongs to the middle of the 
century. The windows in the back have no 
rhythm or sequence, and would seem to have been 
altered to suit the levels of the landings of the 
stairs. It is said that the house was acquired for 
General Ireton, the son-in-law of Oliver Cromwell, 
and the staircase is probably the result of his 
occupation, for the charming newel-tops represent 
types of soldiers in Cromwell’s “ Model Army.” 
Ireton was born in 1610, and died of the plague 
at Limerick in 1657. 

The plan of the staircase is extremely simple; 
it is almost a square of 16 ft. with a well in the 
centre also square, and the steps are placed on 
three sides, leaving a reasonable landing at the 
floor level. This plan is almost one of the most 
common in Thorpe’s collection. Its structural 
simplicity would commend it to the early seven- 
teenth-century carpenter. If it was required for 
a rich house it was capable of carrying an infinite 
variety Of carving and ornaments, and it could do 
equally well without ornament. Yet stairs of 
this type, in spite of their embarras de richesses, 
fail to impress the imagination, because they are 
too confined and cramped. Occasionally, however, 
stairs of about this period were planned to a 
grander idea. Blickling (about 1620) in its noble 
disposition suggests the full Renaissance, and the 
staircase at Hatfield House (about ten years earlier) 
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has also a noble effect of spaciousness. These 
two staircases are particularly mentioned, as the 
design of their newels has something in common 
with those of Cromwell House. The pedestals 
are in all three cases almost identical, and in 
addition they all bear up little figures. On the 
first the figures represent ‘‘ warriors in various 
guises”; on the second are placed jocund boys 
playing musical instruments; and the last has 
models of the “roundhead” soldiers of the 
Commonwealth. 

The perforated balustrade at Cromwell House 
bears no likeness to those of the other stairs. 

Messrs. Belcher and Macartney in their “ Later 
Renaissance" say that “the pierced balustrade is 
a feature introduced from Holland.” There are 
many beautiful examples of this kind of stair. 
Benthall Hall, Shropshire, is ап за у опе. The 
pierced work is fairly simple strap-work with 
raised knobs and sunk channels, but without 
carving. The Cromwell House staircase is a 
development of this. Тһе strap-work is more 
fantastic, it is carved in fair relief, and its design 
is varied and enriched by the addition of emblems 
of war, suchas body-armour, guns, spears, banners, 
and the like; indeed this, as all the rest of the 
work, is exceedingly rich and effective. The balus- 
trade leads on quite naturally to work like that 
in the well-known house in the High Street, 
Guildford, at Durham Castle, Thorpe Hall, and 
the fine elaborate carving at Eltham House. 

In all these staircases the strings are solid, 
usually of bold dimensions, as indeed are all the 
parts. It was not until the end of the century 
that the cut string was introduced. Wren invari- 
ably favoured the older method. 

As noted above, the staircase at Cromwell House 
is cramped, not only in effect, but in reality. The 
treads vary in width from gin. to 10 in., which is 
too narrow for a house of this importance, and 
the risers also are not of uniform height, being 
61 іп. in some cases, and as much as 71 in. in 
others. 

Features scarcely less interesting than the stair 
arethedoors. Three different varieties are shown. 
They all have broken pediments, with curious. 
finials placed in the centre. The panelling of the 
doors is also very good. Much fancy has been. 
displayed in the design of the side pilasters, in 
fact a spirit “fancy free" seems to have played 
about at the execution of all the woodwork to- 
give it a curicus charm. It is exuberant, yet at 
the same time sufficiently informed by an idea to 
be very pleasing. It may be of interest to note 
here that one of the rooms possesses a fine plaster 
ceiling and another some charming early panelling. 
The whole house will repay study. 

J. M. W.H. 
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CHURCH OF SS. ANSELM AND CECILIA, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON 


Tuis church takes the place of that which was 
long known as the Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, the latter having been acquired Бу the 
London County Council in connection with the 
formation of Kingsway. There was a tradition 
that the old church was designed by Inigo Jones, 
who did so much other work in the vicinity; 
but having been completely wrecked during the 
Gordon Riots, and afterwards restored at the 
expense of the Government in apparently as cheap 
a way as possible, the building bore no trace of any 
architectural character that could be attributed to 
Inigo Jones. It was, however, the oldest post- Refor- 
mation Catholic place of worship in London, and 
existed under the protection of the Sardinian Am- 
bassador until such help was no longer required. 

The new church is designed in Early Кепа15- 
sance style (as being most in accordance with its 
traditions), and consists of a nave and chancel with 
one wide aisle on the south side, the sacristies 
being beneath the chancel. The roofs are all of 
unvarnished pitch-pine, that to the nave being of 
barrel form, divided at each bay by large arched 
ribs resting on stone wall shafts with carved 
capitals. А lofty arch divides the nave from the 
chancel, the carved capitals being studied from 
those in the chapel built by Sir Thomas More at 
Chelsea church, while the arched stone rood-loft 
is оп a small scale arranged somewhat in the 
manner of that in the church of St. Etienne du 
Mont, Paris. The chancel is paved with black 
and white marble, and the whole of the east end 
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is filled by the high altar, with its reredos and 
carved and gilded baldacchino. The altar and 
retable are detached from the wall, the former 
having a moulded black marble base with square 
carved pillars supporting the mensa in the style of 
those of Torregiano’s altar in Henry VII's chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. The reredos 1$ almost 
plain in the lower part, save for two panels carved 
with instruments of the Passion. Above, the 
central portion is occupied by a sculptured group 
of the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin under a 
richly-carved canopy, having on either side figures 
of St. Anselm and St. Cecilia in niches with tall 
carved canopies. The whole is surmounted Бу a 
carved and moulded cornice from which is sup- 
ported the back portion of the baldacchino, the 
front being supported from the ceiling. The altar 
rail and any furniture from the old church fit for 
removal were refixed in the new one, the old altar 
being placed at the end of the south aisle, and the 
font at the west end. А clergy-house for three 
priests has been erected at the rear of the church 
to take the place of the old one in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

The church seats about five hundred persons, 
and, together with altar, etc., and the clergy- 
residence at the rear, has cost about £12,500. 
Externally it is faced with Portland stone, while 
internally Bath stone has been freely used. 
Mr. Frederick A. Walters, F.S.A., of Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, was the architect, and 
Messrs. James Smith & Sons, Ltd., of South 
Norwood, were the contractors. The altar and 
reredos, with all other carving, were carried out 
by Messrs. Earp & Hobbs, of Lambeth. 
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View looking east, towards altar and reredos. 
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MISSION CHURCH OF ST. BARNABAS, 
SHACKLEWELL, LONDON 

THOUGH quite a small church hidden away in 
the north-east of London behind factories and 
amid surroundings of uninviting character, this is 
a very interesting piece of work, both construc- 
tionally and from the standpoint of architectural 
design. Economy being a ruling factor, and 
exterior effect being impossible owing to the 
situation of the church, the architect concentrated 
his attention on the interior. From the accom- 
panying plan it will be seen that the church is 
entered from Shacklewell Row by а covered 
passage (not yet built). This leads into the nave, 
which is about 30 ft. wide with a narrow ambu- 
latory on either side, carried right round the 
church. The width of the nave is continued into 
the chancel. The eastern end, behind the altar, 
has an apsidal termination, the ambulatory con- 
necting the choir vestry on the north side with the 
small morning chapel on the south. Dividing the 
chancel from the nave is a finely-proportioned 
screen, comprising four columns carrying a rood- 
beam as entablature and crowned by a cross, all 
In wood on a stone base. Of much interest, too, 
are the doors leading out of the chancel to the 
morning chapel and to the covered way and garth 
which it is proposed to form on the north side, 
adjoining the suggested vicarage. Тһе total 
seating accommodation is 408. The fabric is of 
stock bricks, and the roof and vault, which are in 
one, are of concrete reinforced with expanded 
metal and asphalted over. This form of con- 
struction has resulted in an economical yet 
substantial building, the total cost of the church 
having been £4,400, The general contractors were 
Messrs. L. H. & R. Roberts, of Islington. The 
reinforced concrete work was executed by Messrs. 
the Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., of Westminster. 
The windows and electric-light fittings were 
executed by Messrs. Wenham and Waters of 
Croydon. The architect was Professor C. H. 


Reilly, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool. 
xs R. R. P. 


SHOP WINDOWS, RUE SAINT-HONORE, 
PARIS. 

THE problem of the shop window has faced the 
architect ever since large plate-glass windows were 
introduced. Inthe majority of cases, through lack 
of perception or through indifference, the flagrant 
defects arising from the indiscriminate use of huge 
sheets of glass in the lower floors of business pre- 
mises have been allowed to pass unheeded. An 
inordinate appetite for show-area on the part of 
the shopkeeper has swallowed up all architectural 
considerations, and, as a consequence, we have 
the familiar spectacle of a heavy mass of stone- 
work or brickwork supported on sheets of glass. 
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A certain number of architects, however, have 
applied themselves in attempting to improve 
matters, some by restricting the window area and 
dividing it up by piers, others (more wisely) by 
arching over the opening, by emphasising the 
actual supporting beam above the window, or by 
employing columns and piers so as to give an 
appearance of strength, leaving untouched and 
unrestricted the large amount of window space 
which shopkeepers insist upon, and which it is 
futile to combat. A combination, more or less, of 
some of the above-mentioned expedients is seen in 
the shop windows in the Rue Saint-Honoré, Paris, 
illustrated оп р. 127. The treatment adopted is 
one that might often be followed with advantage 
for shops in our own cities. 


Photo: J. W. Minnitt & Co. 
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BANK, RUE LA- 
FITTE AND PILLET- 
WILL, РАКІ, 


THIS is a good ex- 
ample of modern work 
by an eminent French 
architect, M. Nénot. 
The building of which 
it forms a part is a 
very extensive one, ex- 
tremely dignified т 
general effect, апа 
scholarly indesign. А 
cornerentrance bristles 
with difficulties for the 
architect, and it is only 
rarely that a satisfac- 
tory result is achieved. 
In the above example 
a concave treatment 
has been adopted, with rusticated columns on 
either side, carrying an entablature, above which 
is a small balcony. The design, as a whole, 
is very effective. In point of detail it is open 
to some slight criticism, more especially as 
regards the sculptured bust over the doorway, 
which seems to be cut off too abruptly. The 
door itself is of bronze. Its design is strongly 
reminiscent of the work of the First Empire, the 
top panel especially so. With such an example 
as the one under notice, we are led to give a brief 
consideration to the reason for the average excel- 
lence of the buildings of Paris as compared with 
those of London. There can be no question of 
the far superior character of the French work, 
and while any endeavour to lead away from our 
own Renaissance should be resisted, the merits of 
the Beaux-Arts training deserve constant mention. 
Viollet-le-Duc, though no friend of the system 
under which French art has been fostered, freely 
admits its worth. Не says: “ The soil of France 
has always been propitious to the development of 
the arts. What we ask is that no attempt should 
be made to impose a factitious culture upon them, 
but only the means of growing and blossoming 
be supplied to them. This, however, we have 
not yet been able to secure The State 
thinks itself bound to teach the arts ; it recognises 
their importance, and consequently regards it as 
its duty to watch over their development. And 
nothing would be more desirable if this solicitude 
were limited to securing freedom for the develop- 
ment of art in its various forms. But this is not 
what is really done; the State is only the secular 
arm of a mandarinate ; and if, among those whom 
different Governments have placed at the head of 
the administration of the arts, some have been 
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SHACKLEWELL ROW 


found who have had a sense of justice and an 
independence of character sufficient to induce 
them to enter on liberal courses, they have soon 
been forced to abandon this thankless position ; 
artists themselves being generally the first to 
refuse the liberty offered them. Nevertheless, 
French architecture still occupies the first place 
in Europe—such vitality has this art among us.” 
And then, turning to the State education of the 
architect, he says: “ Architecture is an art based 
upon several sciences. And these sciences— 
geometry, mathematics, chemistry, mechanics— 
are taught everywhere. But at the point where 
art comes in, the State has no more to do with 
directing the teaching than with inquiring how 
novels and comedies are produced. At this stage 
each artist, each author, must find out his own 
path. There is no such thing as official architec- 
ture or official literature; and between the public 
and the artist or writer no power can intervene to 
any good purpose.” This contention, however, 
may well be challenged, and what measure of 
truth it possesses is largely dispelled when we 
turn and see about us the “ unofficial " architec- 
ture of our English cities. Truly, officialdom, 
mere glorified bumbledom, is baneful ; but in civic 
architecture at least individualism has meant a 
more harmful thing. It were better that archi- 
tects should learn and practise the ABC of 
Renaissance design under the guidance of State- 
directed schools than that they should roam, 
unheeding and unheeded, each in hisown fancy ; for 
in these things the governing influence should be 
to secure a great body of uniformly good if not 
brilliant architects, rather than a medley of 
practitioners leavened only by a few men of out- 
standing ability. КК. PF. 
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THE LIBERAL CLUB, GLASGOW 
(ааа) НЕ Liberal Club at Glasgow 
— 1 is an important social and 
political organisation having 
more than a thousand mem- 
bers; requiring therefore to 
Y NUS ЦИ Бе housed in an imposing 
manner. The new building 
was designed by Mr. Alex- 
ander N. Paterson, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and is 
situated on an important corner site with south 
frontage to St. George’s Place and east to 


bring the main walls out to the building line, so 
that this, combined with the local by-laws respect- 
ing overhang, resulted in the rather flat projection 
of the bay window. To overcome as much as 
possible the undue yet requisite height of the 
building in relation to its area, the horizontal 
members are insisted on as much as possible, 
further assistance in this respect being obtained 
by carrying through the lines of the basement and 
main balcony оп the adjoining Athenaeum build- 
ing. The windows of the first floor are 20ft. in 
height and, as regards those to St. George's 


LIBERAL CLUB, GLASGOW: DETAIL OF ENTRANCE 


Buchanan Street. The former being level and 
comparatively free from traffic necessitated the 
placing of the members' entrance there, while the 
southern aspect and quietness made it desirable 
that the principal apartments should face in that 
direction; hence the special development of the 
first floor. 

The site, already too small for the accommoda- 
tion required, is further restricted on the ground 
floor by a right-of-way passage to the buildings 
behind, the basement and upper floors continuing 
under and over it the full depth of the ground. 

In the circumstances, it became necessary to 
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Place and the first two round the corner, give 
light to the large dining-room. Beyond that the 
transom indicates a floor, the lower half of the 
windows belonging to the private dining and 
private billiard rooms, and the upper to the card 
and committee rooms in a mezzanine. On the 
floor above are the smoking-room and principal 
billiard-room, the latter with four tables; the 
remaining floors being occupied by bedrooms to 
the number of seventeen, club-master's house, 
and servants' sleeping quarters, while further 
accommodation for the servants, in addition to 
the kitchen, servants' hall, etc., is provided in the 
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THE LIBERAL CLUB, ST. GEORGE'S PLACE 
AND BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 
ALEXANDER М. PATERSON, M.A. F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 
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lofty basement. On the ground floor, in addition 
to the large entrance-hall and cloak-room, are a 
waiting-room, morning-room, reading and writing 
rooms. 

The general contractors for the building were: 
Mason, Messrs. William Shaw & Sons, Ltd.; 
wright, Mr. John Cochrane, jnr.: both of 
Glasgow. The sub-contractors included the fol- 
lowing: Wall tiles (in principal lavatories, etc.), 
Messrs. the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd. ; pavement 
lights, etc., Messrs. the British Luxfer Prism 
Syndicate, Ltd., of London; sanitary fittings, 
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Messrs. Shanks & Co., Ltd., of Barrhead, and 
Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd., of Hanley, Staffs.; ser- 
vice lifts (push-button), Messrs. the Otis Elevator 
Co., Ltd.; cooking and laundry machinery, 
Messrs. the Falkirk Iron Co.; grates and 
mantels, Messrs. Wm. McGeoch & Co., Ltd., 
of Glasgow ; patent flooring, Messrs. the British 
Doloment Co., Ltd., of Westminster; special 
furnishings, Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead, of Glas- 
gow, Messrs. Marsh, Jones & Cribb, Ltd., of 
Leeds, and Messrs. Brown & Beveridge, of 


Glasgow. 
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LIBERAL CLUB, GLASGOW: DETAIL OF WEST END OF DINING-ROOM 
ALEXANDER М. PATERSON, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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THE LENYGON COLLECTION 


BY J. ALFRED GOTCH, EREBA, F.S.A. 


ШЕСЕ КУТ was in the early years of the 
к\ч) sixteenth century that panelling 
3A (6%) began to be freely used as a 
covering for walls; panelling, 
that is, of comparatively thin 
pieces of wood framed together 


spaces which were filled with 
yet thinner pieces: an altogether different kind of 


thing from the comparatively heavy scantlings of ` 


mediaeval ** wainscot.” 

The edges of the framing were almost always 
moulded, and it is from the manner in which they 
are moulded that the date of the work can often 
be determined. For many years it was customary 
to work the moulding on the actual wood .of 
the framing, and nearly all the examples here 
illustrated are so treated. But as time went on it 
was found easier to frame the wood up with 
square edges and then to insert a small separate 
moulding around the panels. This is the custom 
which universally obtains to-day. 

In early times the panels themselves were often 
ornamented in relief by some kind of carving. 
Throughout the reign of Henry VIII this was 


No. 3.—CARVED PANEL OF A FORM PECULIAR 
TO HENRY VIII'S TIME 
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in large sheets, leaving oblong. 
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customary. In Elizabeth's time and subsequently 
the panels were more frequently plain, and the 
ornament was confined to the moulded lines of 
the framing, which made a network of delicate 
shadows. | 

One of the commonest among the early forms of 
ornamental panels was the “linen” pattern, so 
called from the resemblance it bears to a piece of 
folded linen. At first sight this form would not 
appear capable of much variation, yet it is sur- 
prising what an amount of variety was introduced 
into it, both in the folds of the linen and the 
treatment of the ! 
thin endsat the top à | 
and bottom. Note 
the rhythm of the 
folds, and the 
vigour of the cut 
ends at top and 
bottom. Notealso 
the fluting and reed- 
ing of the stiles. 
The example No. 1 
is unusually spirited 
in both these re- 
spects. ` The verti- 
cal stiles should 
also be noted, as 
‘they are fluted with 
a single hollow, and 
are reeded for about 
a third of their 
height from the 
bottom. 

This idea is no 
doubt | borrowed 
from the treatment 
of Classic columns, 
and indicates a 
date of about 1540, 
when Italian forms 
were establishing 
themselves in Eng- 
lish work. Another 
favourite method of ornamenting the panels of this 
period was by carving them with quasi-Italian 
arabesques, and introducing large circular bands 
surrounding a profile head. Ап example of this 
method is provided by No. 2, which unfortunately 
is somewhat mutilated. Another example of con- 
temporary date is No. 3, which 1$ quite charac- 
teristic of Henry VIII'stime. The form is curious, 
and is possibly a derivative of the linen panel. In 
this particular example there is still a decided 
Gothic touch about the foliage and cusping. 
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Мо. 2.—DETAIL OF EARLY 
RENAISSANCE PANEL 
PROBABLE DATE 1540 
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. 1—"Li e ielling. le date, about 1540. No. 4.—Ordinary form of Elizabethan panelling, which lingered on well 
ңел LIUM ран. “PIONS EEA PPLE into King James's reign. The moulding on the vertical stiles butts 
against the horizontal rail; the edges of the rails being chamfered. 
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No. 6—А similar example to No. 5, but with a kind of 
frieze formed of shallower panels raised in the 
The stiles at regular intervals 'are fluted. 


№. S—Common pattern of the close of the sixteenth and 
beginning of seventeenth century. The mouldings I 
are out of the solid, but are mitred round the panels. middle. 
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No. 7.—Panels moulded all around, and raised. Note that mitre 


š | „№ No. 9.—Generally similar to Nos 
joint is carried diagonally across the rails in some cases. 
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Мо. 8.—Generally similar to No. 7, but with framing slightly carved, No. 10.—Note that о m of а. чери, rails are carried 
EXAMPLES OF EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY O E тай ай а 
PANELLING. PROBABLE DATE 1610-20 
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No. 11 


Somewhat similar to Nos. 7 аса 8, but the raising of the 
panel starts from the moulding, and after passing the 
inner moulding its slope is increased, thus forming a 
flat wedge-shaped central boss. Probable date 1615-25. 


The next example in point of 
date is No. 4. It will be ob- 
served that the mouldings on the 
edges of the framing are rot 
alike all round the panel. The 
horizontal rails and the main 
vertical stiles are stop-cham- 
fered, while the muntins are seen 
to be moulded, and the mould- 
ings stop dead against the hori- 
zontal rails. The jointsin every 
case go straight through in the 
same line as the edge of the 
framing. If they are compared ' 
with the other examples, where 
the mouldings are carried all 
round the panels and the joints 
are diverted from the straight 
line, the difference will be ap- 
parent. 
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The next examples (Nos. 5 and 6) are of the 
plain panelling of the later years of the sixteenth 
century. The mouldings, it will be observed, are 
on the solid framing, and are carried round the 
panel. In No. 6 a somewhat later touch is im- 
parted to the topmost row of panels, inasmuch 
as they are “raised” in the middle. The same 
treatment is adopted, but in a more determined 
way, in the next examples, Nos. 7 to 10, which 
may be assigned to the first twenty years of the 
seventeenth century. Additional interest is given 
to the work in No. 8 by the carved patterns on 
the framing. 

In Nos. g and 10 the raised part of the panel is 
on a separate piece of wood applied to the panel 
itself, and framed into the same groove, as indi- 
cated by the section. A still later form is shown 
in No. 11, where the centre of the raised panels is 
yet further projected, forming a kind of flat wedge. 
All these examples are moulded out of the solid; 
and so also is the next, No. 12, although the 
shape of the panel would suggest at first sight 
that the moulding was applied. The example 
No. 13 is one of the latest of the series, inas- 


much as the panels are wide and long, and 


the small moulding, which was almost always 
introduced in arched panelling between the ver- 
tical stile and the impost is here carried across the 
face of the panel itself. Of somewhat the same 
date is No. 14; it 1$ perhaps even later. There 
is no framing properly so called; the panel is 
formed of wide boards, tongued and grooved, and 
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No. 15 


4 
Another late example. The panel and stiles are not 
framed together, but the latter are applied to the former. 


he 
back panels are moulded all round. out of the solid. See section. 
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Мо. 12 
In this example the variation in the 
setting-out of the panels should be noted. 


the frame is applied to these on one side only. 
The panel is not grooved into the framing, as in 
all the other examples. No. 15, although similar 
in appearance, is constructed in quite a different 
manner, a manner which indicates an earlier date. 
On one side a single wide and long panel 1$ pre- 
sented, but on the back there are moulded cross 
rails, and the framing likewise is moulded, while 
the panels are raised. Тһе wood of the panel is 
of only one thickness, flat on one side, raised on 
the other. The cross rails are of about half the 
thickness of the framing. The section explains 
this curious construction. 

By far the greater part of the panelling of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean work was formed in simple 
oblongs such as the bulk of these examples exhibit; 
but in some cases the shape of the panels was 
varied ; they were made octagonal, or they were 
furnished with a centrepiece connected to the 
sides in the manner shown in No. 12, or in the 
chimneypieces Nos. 17 and 18. Not infrequently 
they were arched as in No. 13 and in the chimney- 
pieces Nos. 16 and 19. There was no regular 
sequence of date in these various forms ; nor is it 
at all easy to state categorically what the differ- 
ences are which distinguish woodwork of, say, 1590 
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No. 13 


In this example the panels are wider and larger than inthe others. They 
are not surrounded by а moulding, and the idea they express is not 
so much that of panelling as of an arcade. Probable date 1630-40. 


from that of 1620. Ви on the whole the earlier 
work is simpler and more solid. In the later work 
higher relief was sought, and often the pieces in 
very high relief were applied, and not worked out 
of the solid. 

In the wood chimneypieces of the period the 
greatest exuberance of fancy and of carving is 
found in work of the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The examples here exhibited are-of a simpler 
type; indeed, that which is the most ornamented 
is probably the latest in date—No. 19. There is 
very little actual carving about it, most of the 
effect being obtained by sinking the face of the 
wood so as to producea set pattern. Although 
similar at first sight to No. 16 there are various 
indications that the latter is earlier in date, the 
chief of these being that in the former more 
of the ornament is applied. It is very difficult 
to date isolated pieces of work such as these 
chimneypieces, but No. 16 might very well be a 
plain specimen from the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is quite typical, with its three arched panels 
and fluted pilasters; what is somewhat unusual is 
the stretch of panelling below the shelf and imme- 
diately above the fireplace opening. 

The examples Nos. 17 and 18 are excellent of 
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their kind, a kind which occurs ш the smaller 
houses of the time, where heraldry was not so 
frequently adopted by way of ornament as it was 
in the larger houses. Whena wealthy person built, 
as he usually did in those days, for his posterity, 
he generally chose the chimneypieces as admir- 
able places for displaying his arms; and in a vast 
number of instances coats-of-arms and heraldic 
devices form the staple ornament. Allegorical 
figures (often badly modelled) were another 
favourite means of decoration, and in dealing with 
these somewhat difficult subjects the joiner occa- 
sionally got out of his depth. But when it was 
largely a matter of panelling he was quite equal to 
the occasion, and produced such pleasing results 
as are shown in Nos. 17 and 18. 

Of these probably No. 17 is the earlier, and may 
be placed in the first fifteen years of the seventeenth 
century. It hasan unusual feature in the carry- 
ing up of the outside pilasters through both stages 
of the design; as a rule there was one set of 
columns to carry the mantelshelf,and another set to 
help in the composition of the overmantel, as is the 
case in No. 18. The latest specimen, No. 19, to 
which reference has already been made, affords an 
examp'e of a curious conceit of the time in the 
perspective panel which forms the centrepiece. 
Throughout these examples, except in No. Io, it 
should be noticed that the general scale is small. 
The panels themselves are not more than ten or 
twelve inches wide, by eighteen or twenty high; 
nor are they recessed more than about three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the face of the mouldings 
which surround them. These small dimensions 
are characteristic of nearly all panelling down to 
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about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
after which panels of much larger size and sur- 
rounded by much heavier mouldings came into 
fashion. 

ГА most interesting and valuable collection of 
examples shuwing the development of wood 
panelling has been brought together by Messrs. 
Lenygon & Co., Ltd., at No. зг Old Burlington 
Street, W., where the various pieces can be 
handled and their mode of construction closely 
examined. The examples here illustrated are all 
taken from Messrs. Lenvgon's & Co.'s collection. ] 
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No. 16 


A simple wood chimneypiece of the end of the sixteenth century. It has the usual three panels above the shelf. 


The panels are plain, without 
heraldic or other carvinz. 


Note the ornamental surbase below the panels, and also the unusual range of panels below the main shelf. 
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An unusually good specimen of the early seventeenth century. Тһе outside pilasters embrace both stages (fireplace and overmantel). 
The various projections are carefully proportioned to produce a satisfactory play of light and shade. The general restraint in 
the ‘handling is accentuated by the small pieces of carving in the panels and the guilloche on the top frieze. Probable date, 1615-20. 
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No. 18 
Another simple but excellent design. Note how the profiles of the mouldings harmonise, and how the large rounded member of the main 
shelf both gives it due importance and helps to bind the upper and lower parts of the design together. Probable date, about 1620. 


No. 19—A rather ornate design, in which the mouldings are not so refined as in the previous examples, especially in respect 
to the bases and imposts of the arched panels. The ornament is obtained by sinking the wood in patterns, not by 
carving, properly so called. The long drops on the face of the pilasters are applied. Note the quaint panel in the 
centre, which shows the interior of a room in perspective, with a fireplace at the end. Probably date, 1630-40. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


ЖҰЛА the August number of The 
World’s Work is an article in 
favour of the establishment of 
an open-air museum for all 
antiquities and ancient build- 
ings which by their size or 
character could not be housed 
in the limited space of existing 
museums and galleries. The suggestion 1$ not 
new, and there are not a few objections to it 
—the extreme costliness, for instance, of the 
removal and re-erection, and the relatively few 
things that could thus be saved. But beyond the 
practical difficulties there will always remain the 
instinctive aversion that many people feel towards 
the mere “exhibit ” which, however much it may 
excite the spectator's wonder, rarely gives him an 
insight into its true and historical significance. 
By far the best method of preserving the fine 
relics of antiquity in our midst is to find out their 
usefulness, and, if rebuilding is really necessary, 
to re-erect them for some practical purpose, which 
shall enable them to continue the lessons which 
they teach us. And this reminds me of the large 
number of internal features and other portions of 
buildings in London that have been preserved 
in this way subsequent to the destruction of 
the houses themselves. It is true that several of 
these things have found а resting-place in our 
museums, especially at South Kensington, where 
many choice examples of London joinery are to 
be seen. But even in these the authorities have 
wisely arranged them so as to show their comp'ete 
adaptability to the modern house and their beanty 
inactual use. Thus the fine panelled rooms from 
Bromley Palace and No. 3 
Clifford's Inn are arranged 
with walls, ceiling, fireplace, 
and doors complete, and fur- 
nished with pictures and ap- 
propriate furniture, to show 
the finest work of the begin- 
ning and the end respectively 
of the seventeenth century. 
South Kensington includes, 
moreover, an interesting chim- 
ney piece and staircase from a 
house in Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, dated 1646; the 
four well-known stone chim- 
ney piecesand oak overmantels 
from Lime Street (1620), and 
two carved pilasters from the 
same house; doorways from 
Abingdon House, Kensington, 
and 18 Carey Street, Lincoln's 
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Inn Fields; and a hood from Queen Anne's Gate. 
Yet other exhibits are from Adam Street, Adelphi ; 
a house оп Richmond Hill; Winchester House, 
Putney ; Fife House, Whitehall ; Dashwood 
House, St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate; Lord Car- 
rington's House, Whitehall ; Rokeby House, Strat- 
ford; and the whole timber front of Sir Paul 
Pindar's House from Bishopsgate. 

Important as these are, it is probable that a 
very much larger number of fine architectural 
objects are preserved in modern houses into which 
they have been incorporated. In our survey of 
Chelsea we came upon much of this in Cheyne 
Walk, where staircases, doorways, and fireplaces 
from demolished houses were being safely kept, 
among them being carved brackets from Paradise 
Row and panelling from Austin Friars, and a 
chimneypiece from the Countess of Radnor's 
house in Chelsea. There is an early chimneypiece 
that survived the Great Fire still preserved in 
some business premises on the east side of 
Bishopsgate Street, and another Нот the 
““ Baptist's Head," Clerkenwell, is now enshrined 
within the restored buildings of St. John's Gate. 
Nor can we go too far afield for relics of old 
London. The doorway of the beautiful Fairfax 
House at Putney has found a home at Hampstead ; 
a portion of Crosby Hall was traced to Fawley 
Court, Bucks; and the other day I was told on 
visiting that chirming house of Mr. Lutyens— 
Goddards, at Abinger, Surrey—that the balusters 
so ingeniously fitted, as grilles, into the cupboard 
doors were none other than the remains of the 
grand stair at Wandsworth Manor House. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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A SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


«JU RING the early part of 1908 
the Council of the Manches- 
ter Society of Architects, act- 
ing upon the suggestion of 
certain members interested in 
town planning, appointed a 
committee to study the sub- 
ject generally, and to support 
the action taken by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in connection with the Town Planning 
Bill then before Parliament. 

In giving consideration to the draft Bill, certain 
points suggested themselves as desirable for in- 
clusion, and to these the attention of local Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and of the Allied Societies of 
the R.I.B.A., was drawn, and their assistance 
invited. 

It was also felt that something might be done 
to arouse local interest in the Bill by showing the 
advantages obtainable by its means in the future 
extension of the city of Manchester, if undertaken 
in advance on carefully considered lines. 

With regard to the central portion of the city 
and the adjoining borough of Salford—as in all 
large towns of gradual and haphazard growth— 
the time has, unfortunately, long since passed 
when improvement, however urgently needed, could 
be dealt with to any considerable extent except at 
enormous expense. But isolated opportunities do 
occasionally arise (such, for instance, as the pre- 
sent question of the old Infirmary site) where the 
assistance of a committee of experts qualified to 
advise on the subject might be sought, as advocated 
by the promoters of the Bill. 
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Improvement in the surroundings of the several 
railway termini might also, with advantage, be 
studied on the lines of various Continental exam- 
ples, with a view to ultimate realisation. 

The present rapid extension of Manchester, 
however, without any thought for future require- 
ments, makes it of the utmost importance that 
proper consideration should at once be given to 
this portion of the problem, and some general 
scheme recognised in co-operation with surround- 
ing towns. This has now become possible by the 
passing of the new Act. 

To give a simple and sufficiently clear illustra- 
tion of what might be done in the improvement of 
the lines of suburban development, the accom- 
panying drawings were prepared as a preliminary 
suggestion for consideration, by the authorities, in 
dealing with one section of the outskirts of the 
city. 

The district chosen, consisting of about 650 
acres, lies upon the south side of the city, immedi- 
ately beyond a congested area whose series of 
narrow uninteresting streets, bordered by rows of 
small and equally uninteresting houses, are rapidly 
extending, in the hands of the speculative builder, 
into the open country beyond. 

The monotony of the present conditions can 
readily be seen by reference to the upper portion 
of the plan, which also furnishes a good illustration 
of one of the evils resulting from want of systematic 
planning, and absence of powers of “ repropriation”’ 
adopted on the Continent. By this method, 
which provides for the readjustment of plots of 
irregular and inconvenient shape, the erection 
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of the blocks of houses shown running off at an 
awkward angle would have been rendered im- 
possible, and difficulties avoided with regard to 
future extension. 

Unfortunately no provision has been made in 
the present Town Planning Act for dealing with 
such cases, although the attention of the pro- 
moters was drawn to it while the Bill was still 
under consideration. 

Immediately south of the district already built 
upon is, at present, an open tract of flat agricul- 
tural land, bounded on the east and west by main 
roads, forming tram routes to the suburbs of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy and Withington. The sug- 
gested plan deals with the development of this 
area, which is bounded on the south by the main 
Midland Railway line and intersected by a local 
line having stations on the outer fringe. The 
existing railway facilities and the tramways, 
capable of extension as requirements arise, indicate 
that a considerable further amount of this land 
will soon be built upon, and sufficiently warrant 
immediate action on the part of the authorities in 
settling the future lines of traffic. 

Some thirty years ago the corporation acquired 
about sixty acres of land now known as Alexandra 
Park, and this year another park of ninety acres, 
with large playing-fields and a boating lake, has 
been thrown open to the public. Both of these 
parks are shown on the accompanying plan. The 
district, therefore, at its north-eastern and north- 
western corners will always be well provided with 
breathing spaces, while the south and south-west 
is still open country, extending up to the Cheshire 
boundary, and not likely to be seriously influenced 
by building for some years. 

With these advantages already provided, the 
plan resolved itself mainly into the provision of 
Suitable avenues and roads, giving ready access 
from the city into the country, and connecting 
the two parks. 

Of the three wide tree-bordered avenues shown 
running north and south, the western one—a 
continuation of an existing tram route—would 
extend in a straight line over an existing railway 
bridge and terminate in a crescent, forming the 
centre of a semicircle of “ring” thoroughfares, 
intersected by radiating roads. The actual junction 
of these roads would take the form of a large 
polygonal “place,” with a public hall as its 
central feature. 

The central avenue, to which special import- 
ance is given іп point of width, would also cross 
the railway line, but over a newly-formed bridge, 
and at this point, along both sides of the railway, 
advantage is taken of the junction of three exist- 
ing brooks to form a double line of ornamental 
canals. This avenue would terminate in one of 
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the “ring ” thoroughfares already mentioned, thus 
linking it up with the extremity of the western 
avenue. 

The eastern avenue, also extending beyond the 
railway over an existing bridge, would provide a 
direct alternative route to the already existing one 
connecting the city with Withington and the 
more outlying suburbs. Some readjustment, 
which might have been avoided at an earlier date, 
would have to be made at the northern end, at its 
junction with the awkward plot already referred to. 

The main portion of the plan north of the 
railway line forms a square, through which the 
central avenue runs from north to south. This is 
intersected centrally by a new road, in continua- 
tion of an existing one, prolonged eastward up to 
the boundary of the Platt Fields Park, a feature 
being made of an entrance at this point. Diagonal 
roads, from each corner of the square, also inter- 
sect at the centre, which, like other of the points 
where several roads intersect, is planned as a 
crescent, giving a convenient site for the erection 
of shops. | 

South of the railway line is an old hall, now a 
farmhouse, surrounded by the remains of a moat 
and a fair belt of trees, which suggested the 
formation of a small park at this point, the old 
house being retained as a museum, or for some 
other public purpose. 

The more detailed subdivision of the spaces 
between the main thoroughfares was considered 
to be beyond the limits of this scheme, although 
it was assumed that, in view of the width of the 
main avenues, some concession might be made 
by the authorities with regard to the minor con- 
necting roads and the number of houses to be 
erected on the various plots. 

It is not to be expected that houses of an 
annual rental much exceeding £30 would be suit- 
able for the district, in view of the fact that the 
recent extensions have had the effect of driving 
the inhabitants of the larger adjacent houses 
farther away from the noise and smoke. In fact, 
houses of the character of workmen's cottages 
would probably be more acceptable on some 
portions, such, for instance, as those adjacent to 
the allotment gardens suggested at the south-east 
corner. | 

As already stated, the scheme 15 merely sugges- 
tive for dealing with one of the many districts all 
round Manchester where rapid extension is going 
on, and of which the Alkrington estate (the sub- 
ject of an article in the June number of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) Is another example on 
the northern side of the city. 


PHILIP BARKER, Hon. Sec., 


Manchester Society of Architects 
Town Planning Committee. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
BY JOHN COOKE 


^ ОСН has been said and written 

v] recently about the lack of 
opportunity afforded to sculp- 
tors to exhibit their work. 
Loud are the complaints that 
the Academy and other ex- 
hibiting societies neither de- 
vote enough space to the 
plastic arts nor treat them with the consideration 
they deserve, and bitter are many of the utter- 
ances on the preference shown to the art of 
painting. It must be conceded that prima facie 
the complainers have a good case, and that so 
far as exhibitions are concerned the treatment 
accorded to sculptors does seem somewhat unfair. 
So much so that any suggestions put forward for 
new galleries, or palaces of art, as some prefer to 
call them, invariably contain provision for much 
space to be devoted to sculpture. But, apart from 
the question of the real artistic benefit of exhi- 
bitions—certainly somewhat dubious—it is still 
open to doubt whether sculptors are quite so 
badly off for chances to exhibit as they seem to 
think. 

Such is the hold the idea of temporary exhibi- 
tions and galleries devoted to permanent collec- 
tions has on the present-day mind that the true 
exhibitions, the only really fit and proper places 
for showing sculpture, have been relegated to a 
position of secondary importance. ‘‘ Architec- 
tural carving,” a “garden statue,” and kindred 
expressions have become almost terms of reproach, 
and those who talk on the subject have lost sight 
of the fact that in our streets and open spaces and 
on our public buildings the sculptor can exhibit 
under admirable conditions—denied to the painter 
save In a few exceptional rooms in a few excep- 
tional houses—and that this exhibition is not a 
passing opportunity to show what he can do, but 
Is a permanent advertisement of his powers. 

That this lack of focus has led to a glorification 
of detached work done in a studio without con- 
sideration or knowledge of surroundings, our 
public statues give striking proof, and that the 
sculptor and architect have, in too many cases, 
lost touch with one another our public buildings 
afford ample evidence. Taking London alone, 
without considering the provinces, the opportuni- 
ties that the sculptor has had during recent years 
are innumerable. Rebuilding has been phenome- 
nal, new buildings have sprung up like mush- 
rooms, and many monuments have been erected ; 


yet it is disheartening to have to admit that the 


statue of Charles I at Charing Cross is still the 
best in London, and that the decorative work on 
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many of the old buildings has not since been 
equalled. 

It is amazing how bad the work of men dis- 
tinguished as executants of detached pieces can 
be when applied to architecture, or set among 
architectural surroundings. Оп the other hand 
men who devote their attention to architectural 
work, and do succeed at least in making the 
decoration part of the building instead of excre- 
scences waving in the wind outside it, are more 
frequently than not regarded somewhat as monu- 
mental masons ; and because their work, by reason 
of its architectural fitness, does not lend itself to 
gallery exhibition, are almost unknown save to the 
few architects who have the taste to employ them. 
Primarily, no doubt, this state cf affairs arises from 
the undue attention paid to gallery exhibitions by 
both the critics and the public. The executant 
of detached pieces gets notice and credit, and 
when a public statue is wanted his name is known, 
and he is frequently employed whether his par- 
ticular talents fit him for such work or not ; hence 
we see the anomaly of a distinguished modeller of 
statuettes and busts engaged on an equestrian 
statue much over life-size—with the inevitable 
result. 

There are, however, many other causes that 
contribute to the deplorable failures that abound 
in our midst, and it may be of interest, and per- 
haps use, to try to trace them. Among them the 
position chosen for monuments and statues is per- 
haps the most important. It is not enough that 
a statue should be an obstruction to traffic, neither 
is an important thoroughfare or square the only 
fitting place for a monument ; many a quiet back- 
water exists more fitted to show off a work of art 
than a street with its constant whirl of passing 
vehicles, or an important square dominated by huge 
buildings. Who does not regret the removal of 
the little statue of James I from its retired position 
in a forgotten court to its present site, where it 
looks too small for its surroundings; and what 
statue in London is more happily placed than 
Boehm's Carlyle, shaded by trees in the quiet 
garden on Chelsea Embankment? Then, again, 
what finer setting for sculpture exists than trees 
and green grass? Yet how few are the monuments 
in our parks, where they could be seen under the 
happiest conditions. 

Such a square as Trafalgar Square—in itself a 
superb site—is devastated by commercial advertise- 
ments that dominate one side at least with gaudy 
gold letters of conflicting scales, against which no 
statue could look its best. Even Charles I wants 
to be seen looking away from such horrors. 
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No system of town-planning can ensure the 
best setting for sculpture unless the most rigorous 
supervision of advertisement signs forms part of 
the scheme. The repose, so essential to comfort, 
that is produced by simple masses of masonry 
pierced by well-proportioned windows is rare 
enough in modern architecture, and when it doss 
exist is more than likely to be entirely destroyed 
by a mass of hideous lettering that not only is an 
offence to every sensitive eye, but more frequently 
than not defeats its own end by producing a 
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confusion that distracts rather than arrests the 
attention. 

Fine sites abound, however, either unused or 
misused, and much good might accrue from the 
appointment of a committee of architects to advise 
local and other authorities as occasion arises. 

How far the choice of a bad position may affect 
the sculptor is of course impossible to say, but 
many monuments show a grievous lack of study 
of the conditions under which they are to be seen, 
and of appreciation of the problems that arise 
from the height of surrounding buildings, dis- 
tances from which the work can be viewed, inci- 
dence of light, and general scale. 

Almost as important, perhaps, as the position 
in which sculpture is placed is the relation of the 
carvings to the architectural parts, and in this 
respect it is to be feared the architects are as much 
lacking as the sculptors—at least collaboration 
rarely produces more satisfactory results than the 
unaided efforts of the sculptor. Good pedestals 
are as rare as good statues to place on them. 
Conspicuous is the absence of satisfactory unity 
of scale and of a definite scheme of light and 
shade running through the whole work, which are 
so noticeable in fine statues, such as the Charles 
at Charing Cross or the Colleone. Frequently 
the impression is given that anything, provided it 
has a moulding or two on it, and that it raises the 
figure to a sufficient height, is good enough. No 
doubt expense prohibits much experiment on a 
large scale, but it surely would be possible for 
architects and sculptors to experiment more freely 
with small models in search of somewhat more 
satisfactory results. 

In common with all artists the sculptor is now- 
adays severely handicapped by modern costume. 
It is inconceivable that a pair of trousers could be 
treated really finely, and the frock coat, though 
forming a good mass of black for the painter, 
cannot be regarded as noble form, and not every 
distinguished man can be represented in a dressing- 
gown or top-boots. Still, there is left a fairly 
wide range of military and other uniforms that 
are not altogether to be despised as opportunities 
for the sculptor. There is, however, a deeper 
reason than any of these for unsatisfactory results, 
arising from the inward attitude of all artists 
of the present day, and that is the spirit of realism, 
which in its turn is the outcome of evil influences 
in the past. Sculpture of the Gibson type, cold, 
formal, and conventional in the worse sense, 
classical only so far as the superficial observer 
considers smooth, correct, lifeless form classical, 
produced a healthy and inevitable reaction. The 
realistic representation of natural forms which 
was the result of that reaction has probably led 
the sculptor to forget that a monument should be 
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first and foremost a fine piece of design, and that 
to dare to be wrong may produce a finer work 
than slavishly to imitate what the eye alone sees. 
No one can uphold the horse on which Charles I 
is mounted as a good example of a realistically 
modelled horse; yet, as part of a whole, it remains 
so satisfactory that rash would be the man who 
would suggest any alteration. 

The art of design has, by the present feeling, 
been largely swamped by the art of representation, 
and the fact that severity in one part enhanced 
by warmth and richness in another will produce 
effects beyond the reach of accurate rendering of 
natural objects has been temporarily eclipsed in 
the mind of most moderns. Treatment has come 
to mean the method of representing textures 
rather than the production of dignified effect, and 
style has largely degenerated into mannerism. 

Destructive criticism is only too easy. The 
faults of others may be pointed out with fatal 
facility. More difficult—nay, almost impossible— 
is it to suggest remedies ; but hope 1$ still with us, 
and much that has been done lately gives great 
promise for the future. In spite of the mon- 
strosities that are still being perpetrated, there 1$ 
much good work being done. Statues have been 
erected that have qualities that show an increasing 
appreciation of the problems to be faced in such 
work, and much recently-executed architectural 
decoration shows a grasp of essentials that proves 
that monumental sculpture is still alive, and that 
in the near future, provided reasonable control can 
be exercised, we may hope to see a big advance on 
the last century. 

Architects have it in their power largely to aid 
this advance. It is for them to give the lead by 
affording opportunities, securing reasonable condi- 
tions, and providing appropriate settings. А bad 
building means bad sculpture; ugly, Ш-р]аппе4 
streets and open spaces mean bad monuments; 
and bad pedestals will wreck the effect of the best 
statues. Above all, the architect should be careful 
to select the best man for any given class of work: 
not the influential man who may advance his 
interests, but the man most likely to do that 
particular work well. It might be advisable that 
architects should visit the studios and workshops 
of sculptors more freely, to see what they can do, 
rather than to rely on exhibitions to get their 
knowledge or to sit in their offices and wait for the 
sculptors to come to them. In the important 
matter of the committee that, as a rule, governs the 
erection of monuments, the architect can exercise 
a good influence. The knowledge of men and 
matters that the successful architect must gain in 
the practice of his profession can stand in good 
stead when negotiations are in progress, and by 
tactful suggestion much may be done to curb not 
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only the wilfulness of the sculptor, but the igno- 
rance and thoughtlessness of the wealthy sub- 
scriber. 

Much, however, yet remains to be done. Our 
public authorities have to learn that a park is not 
only a convenient place in which to store railings, 
but that the beauty of an open space may be 
enhanced by suitable architectural features іп 
which sculpture can play an important part. Our 
commercial men have to be taught that the making 
of money, and the erection of hideous buildings 
devoted to that end, are not all that go to make a 
fine city ; neither can the multiplication of scream- 
ing offences against good taste, designed to induce 
the public to buy one man's goods rather than 
another's, be permitted to go on indefinitely. The 
public have to learn that the louder the advertise- 
ment the more they must eventually pay for the 
thing advertised, and that the loss to them occa- 
sioned by the lowering of the standard of taste, 
produced by the hourly sight of ugliness, is 
greater than any possible рат. Those who desire 
to honour the memory of the illustrious dead 
must learn that it is not enough to erect some- 
thing that more or less accurately represents their 
appearance when living, and that posterity will 
not reverence or guard monuments that are rather 
monuments to the ineptitude of the erectors than 
to the virtues of the departed. Our legislators 
have to learn that town-planning is not only a 
question of drains and open spaces, but that 
decency and reserve in details—even of electric- 
light standards-—will have to be considered, and 
that no desecration of streets or squares by flag- 
rant abuses can be permitted to individuals, even 
in the sacred cause of making money. Architects 
have to learn that steel girders and plate-glass 
have come to stay, and that rather than leave such 
things to the engineer they must grip the problem 
for themselves, and evolve good proportion and 
simple dignity out of even such unpromising 
materials. Finally, sculptors have to learn—as 
learn they may from what has gone before—that no 
success of detached works shown in a gallery will 
give the lasting fame that one good public statue 
will ensure; that neither the accurate rendering 
of natural forms nor the academic repetition of 
dead conventions, can make fine monuments ; and 
that though the piling together of tons of marble 
and bronze may perhaps perpetuate the memory of 
a sovereign or statesman, it may also, in the eyes 
of posterity, be regarded as a mausoleum for the 
reputation of the sculptor. 

If some of these things can be brought about 
(and there is no reason to think it impossible) 
the way will be made easier for those on whom 
the burden of beautifying our towns will fall in 
the near future. 
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SOME NOTES ON 
OF TOWN PLANNING IN 
BY THOMAS ADAMS 


that town-planning is essential 
to the commercial progress of 
towns and cities as well as 
conducive to civic pride and 
to the cultivation of a higher 
standard of taste. It is said 
that no fewer than forty-four 
American cities are now engaged in making plans 
for their development and improvement. This 15 
all the more notable since the work of the local 
authorities is devoid of the stimulus of State 
legislation. We read that “the business men of 
Cleveland believe that the group plan of buildings 
and grounds that has been adopted, and is now in 
course of execution, is one of the best investments 
that their city has ever made.” A special feature 
in this plan is the placing of an impressive civic 
centre, and “а splendid park surrounded by the 
most important buildings designed and located in 
relation to each other,” at the entrance to the city 
from the railway station. 

A preliminary report for a city plan for Grand 
Rapids, a town of about 100,000 inhabitants in 
Michigan, U.S.A., gives us some idea of how 
American cities go to work, and what is the cost 
of preparing a town plan. The first step taken 
is to appoint a “ comprehensive City Plan Com- 
mission,” to which a sum of money is voted to 
employ expert advice and prepare a printed report. 
Apparently in this case the sum voted was only 
sufficient to enable the Commission to prepare a 
preliminary report, and probably did not exceed 
£200 or £300. The Commissioners in their in- 
troduction refer to the fact that they could not 
enter into much detail or do any surveying, as 
had been done by other Commissions which had 
an appropriation of £1,200 to £2,500 to spend. 
This indicates that for a preliminary report, based 
on ordnance plans, without any surveying on the 
ground, and giving only the broad outlines on 
which the plan should be made, the expenditure 
may be from £200 to £500, according to the size 
of the city, and for a detailed report and plan the 
cost may reach, in the case of comparatively small 
cities, as much as £2,500. If the plan is properly 
done it is well worth the cost. 

These figures must not be taken as any guide 
to the cost of town-planning in Great Britain, but 
they may assist the expert, who can appraise the 
value of the work done, in forming a general 
opinion of the cost. Town-planning under the 
British Act is primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment of unbuilt-upon land. If plans are 
prepared for this land by an official of any town 
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or district in accordance with the minimum re- 
quirements of the Act, the cost will be trifling, 
and most of the work may possibly be done as 
part of the ordinary routine of the surveyor’s 
office. But no general guidance can be given 
with regard to cost, as circumstances will vary in 
every case. Probably many authorities will not 
be satisfied with the preparation of plans for their 
vacant land, without having first considered the 
problem of the general growth and picturesque 
development of their areas аз a whole. This will 
raise many, if not all, of the questions considered 
by the experts who are employed to report on 
city plans in America. In that event considerable 
expense may have to be incurred at the outset, 
but it may be the best possible investment. 

Although the above figures cannot be accepted 
as a proper basis for estimating the cost of town- 
planning, they indicate the high value which 
American citizens place on the planning of their 
cities. 

In Germany also large sums are spent in pre- 
paring plans. The Corporation of Berlin indi- 
cated what value they placed on a town plan by 
recently offering £6,000 in prizes for the best plans 
of Greater Berlin. 

The small towns of 80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 
have probably more to gain from town-planning, 
proportionately to their size, than the large cities. 
The Grand Rapids Commissioners congratulate 
themselves on the fact that they have “ begun in 
time to prevent the serious blunders of the larger 
cities. Had Pittsburg or St. Louis or Cleveland 
been forewarned as we have been, when they 
were at our stage of the development, they would 
be not only far more convenient and beautiful 
than they can now ever hope to become, but they 
would have achieved this greater result at a 
fraction of the expense involved in their present 
proposed improvements." 

The Commissioners of Grand Rapids employed 
Mr. Arnold W. Brunner and Mr. John M. Carrére 
аз expert city planners. Both these gentlemen 
had previously prepared plans for Washington, 
Cleveland, and other large cities. They were 
assisted by the permanent officials of the Council. 
Probably as town-planning grows in importance 
in Great Britain, and architects, surveyors, and 
others become specialists in different branches of 
the art, it will be found necessary to follow the 
American example and employ the expert to work 
in co-operation with the permanent officials. 

Grand Rapids has grown to its present size and 
importance in fifty-nine years. It has expanded 
in the usual haphazard fashion, and the fight 
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between public and private interests is as keen as 
іп an English town. It is easy to plan new areas 
such as are principally contemplated in the Eng- 
lish Town Planning Act, but it is an almost hope- 
less task to rearrange and improve the tangled 
web of streets in most of the central congested 
districts; there the clash of interests is greatest, 
and the cost is almost prohibitive. 

The preliminary report of the experts employed 
by the Grand Commission covers the following 
points :— 

1. A general study of the town from maps and 
on the site is made. The conformation of the 
land, the presence or absence of radiating streets 
for traffic purposes, the position and adequacy for 
present and future needs of open spaces and 
public buildings, and the probable position of a 
civic centre, are all carefully considered. 

2. The improvement of the traffic facilities 
without disturbing existing amenities, and the 
extension of the industries without causing con- 
gestion of population. 

3. The necessity of provision being made for 
the centre of the city being almost entirely re- 
stricted to commercial houses. 

4. The creation of а traffic commission “to 
employ the best technical advice to decide the 
future railroad lines through the city " is con- 
sidered as a necessary preliminary step in the 
making of a plan. 

5. The main points underlying the planning of 
the streets are considered to be convenience, 
safety, health, and beauty. “Тһе most impor- 
tant consideration 1s to definitely establish the 
main arteries upon which there will be the greatest 
traffic." The secondary streets come next, and 
finally the minor streets and alleys. 

It is claimed that provision should be made for 
the main arteries to be gradually widened to 
100 ft., the actual road-bed not being constructed 
till traffic demands it. 

6. Separate consideration to each of the prin- 
cipal streets of the town, with illustrations of the 
lessons they teach, and of how other towns have 
overcome difficulties or made improvements. 

7. The height of buildings in different zones, 
the improvement of the railway station and place. 
Grand Rapids, like so many English towns, not- 
ably Sheffield and Wolverhampton, has no proper 
approach to its railway station. The experts ad- 
vise the opening up of a public square to improve 
the entrance to the city and relieve congestion of 
traffic. 

8. The submission of a plan for a civic centre 
round which the main buildings will be grouped. 

9. The treatment of the river, the provision of 
boulevards, parkways, and playgrounds, and the 
position of workmen's houses. 
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ro. Finally comes the crucial question of 
finance. The report does not enlighten us on any 
new methods of meeting the cost of city improve- 
ments. It has either to be done by taxes or by 


borrowing money, both of which, as the experts 


admit, ‘‘ have their limitations." But the impor- 
tant suggestion is made that the expenditure of a 
town should be planned for years in advance on 
parallel lines with the improvements. Each im- 
provement should be made as far as possible to 
pay for itself, and should be made at first where it 
will create the greatest increase in land values as 
a set-off to the cost of demolishing old buildings. 

The report ends with a recommendation that a 
permanent City Plan Commission be appointed. 

Apparently many of the American problems are 
exactly similar to our own, including that so 
warmly discussed at recent conferences on the 
advisability of employing outsiders to advise. It 
is largely a question of what is the capacity of the 
expert to give advice on the particular problem 
under consideration. If that primary question is 
settled satisfactorily, no doubt и will pay to 
employ the expert. But for some years to come 
expert knowledge on town-planning must be rare. 

Town councillors and surveyors who are con- 
sidering the question of taking steps to make town 
plans will find it difficult to know how to act and 
what steps to take in the first instance. The 
methods adopted in America may not be suitable 
for adoption in this country, but it is useful to 
study them and to know what American experience 
has been. 

The fact that in England a town-planning 
law has been passed should encourage the coun- 
cillors of our towns and cities to take up the 
question of planning with greater enthusiasm than 
is done in America. 

One of the proved results of town-planning as 
it is carried out in America and Germany is that 
the price of land is greatly increased in value as a 
result of public improvements, and in both of 
these countries the advantage of this increased 
value is largely obtained by private owners of 
land. For that reason there is a great demand 
for public ownership of land so as to divert the 
increased value into the pockets of the ratepayers. 
The British Act provides for securing half of any 
increased value to the public, apart from the im- 
proved facilities it gives for compulsory purchase 
of land. In view of the new powers and facilities 
conferred by the Town Planning Act on local 
authorities in Britain and the sympathy of the 
Local Government Board with town-planning, our 
town and city councils will no doubt prove them- 
selves the equals of American and German cities 
in municipal enterprise by taking the fullest 
advantage of their greater opportunities. 
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From the etching 


THE GARDENS OF 
GREAT TANGLEY MANOR 


; OR repose of effect and tranquil 
J| luxuriance there is nothing to 
equal an old English house 
set in the midst of its gardens; 
not a house with formal sur- 
roundings, dignified by a 
stately sort of lay-out, but one 
overflowing with a sense of 
simple homeliness and fragrant life. Such a house 
is Great Tangley Manor, near Guildford, Surrey. 
This lovely old place comes as a breath from 
Tudor days, and not the most indifferent person 
in a matter-of-fact age could fail to be impressed 
in contemplating its timbered front and over- 
hanging gables, and in wandering through the 
gardens that compass the house. As Mr. A. C. 
Benson has said of another 
place: ‘‘ There is a sense of 
deep peace about it all, the 
herb of the field just rising 
in its place over the wide 
acres; the air is touched with 
a lazy fragrance, as of hidden 
flowers ; and there is a sense, 
too, of silent and remote lives, 
of men that glide quietly to 
and fro in the great pastures, 
going about their work in a 
leisurely calm. ... Nothing, 
it is true, can give us peace ; 
but we get псагег to it by 
loving the familiar scene, the 
old homestead, the tiny valley, 
the wayside copse, than we do 
by racing over Europe on the 
track of Giorgione, or over 
Asia in pursuit of local colour.” 

At Great Tangley Manor 
the charm ofthe setting is due 
in large measure to the un- 
broken expanses of green turf, 
here enclosed within a walled 
garden,there extending around 
fruit trees and flowering 
shrubs, and again rolling 
along by the moat that winds 
its way lazily around. The 
effect is all so sweet and rest- 
ful, an effect in vivid contrast 
to those much-tended orna- 
mental beds and arid spaces 
of path which cut up so many 
gardens. There is, in truth, 
no feature about a house that 
gives so much pleasure as 
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broad expanses of well-kept grass; and the 
assiduous labour which some enthusiasts devote 
to the making and stocking of garden beds can 
only be regarded, more often than not, as energy 
wholly misdirected. It is the mistake of many 
gardeners that they regard the gardens of a house 
more as a specimen place for the exhibition of 
flowers than as a quiet setting appropriate to 
domestic life, and so eager are they in achieving 
their aim that the areas of grass which give 
a far greater sense of delight to the eye are 
accorded only secondary consideration. 

At Great Tangley Manor the opposite is the 
case. Stretches of lawn are a dominating feature, 
with just sufficient evidence of carefully filled beds 
and borders to add the colour and brightness 


GREAT TANGLEY MANOR, NEAR GUILDFORD, SURREY 
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THE GARDENS OF GREAT 


TANGLEY 


MANOR 


" ... 


VIEW OF GARDEN, WEST SIDE, SHOWING NEW ADDITION TO HOUSE 


that belong to flowers. On 
approaching the house we 
catch first a glimpse of the 
gables, brown and white, be- 
longing to the old portion of 
the house, and then there is 
disclosed the moat with its 
timber bridge, the walled 
garden, and a peep through 
the screen within the latter, 
opposite the centre gable. 

The moat bridge, with the 
covered way that leads over 
it and on tothe main entrance, 
is the work of Philip Webb; 
the timber screen in the walled 
garden was also designed by 
him. 

On one of the brackets of 
the house is carved the date 
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1582. This is the mark of its 
Elizabethan origin. It was 
John Caryl who built the 
front, and it was his descen- 
dants that occupied Great 
Tangley Manor until the 
middle of the last century. 
It then came into the pos- 
session of Fletcher Norton, 
Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and subsequently 
into the hands of Lord Grant- 
ley. On the death of the 
latter it was sold, in 1884, to 
the late Mr. Wickham Flower, 
and it is now in the occupation 
of Colonel E. H. Kennard. 
To the right of the covered 
way, on entering, 1$ the walled 
garden. This is a com- 
paratively small place, quite 
simple in its arrangement, but 
one of great charm. It com- 
prises, for the most part, a 
delightful lawn, over a portion 
of which an old mulberry tree 
spreads its branches, while at 
the sides runs a path bordered 
by a narrow flower bed. The 
enclosing wall is itself a delight 
to the eye. ‘It is built of local 
stone with a broad capping, 
and is enlivened by oval loop- 
holes fringed with brick. 
Covered with moss and lichen 
in parts, and overspread with 
climbing plants, it makes a 
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THE GARDENS OF GREAT TANGLEY MANOR 


lovely background. Opposite the centre of the 
house it is broken by the tile-covered timber 
screen already referred to, the original draw- 
bridge having crossed at this point. 

When Great Tangley Manor the 
possession of Lord Grantley it was used as a 
and that time the place was 
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farmhouse, at 
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in a forlorn condition. 


ran wild. 


Alterations and additions 
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The moat was choked up, 
the walls were in need of repair, and vegetation 
Mr. Wickham Flower changed allthis, 
employing Philip Webb to direct the work. The 
gardens were set in order, the moat was cleared, 


and everything was put into a proper condition. 
were made to the 


house also, all being carried out with a reverent 
respect for the old work and a clear perception of 
what its surroundings should be. 


b 
Е 


Тһе moat is crossed at several points by little 
ridges, and these lead us to other parts of the 
ardens—to the broad lawns, to the pond on one 


side which supplies the moat, to the little rock 
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garden close by, to the pergola overspread with 
vine and clematis, to the rose garden, the kitchen 
garden, and back to the entrance bridge by way 
of a pleached alley of limes, where the light filters 
through the leaves in a glory of green effulyence; 
the whole effect simple yet exquisite, leaving on 


one’s mind an impression of sweetest character. 
К. K. P. 
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“CLAREMONT,” COLORADO SPRINGS 
THis Californian mansion, the residence of 
C. A. Baldwin, Esq., is interesting as combining 
some of the features of modern architectural 
design in America with those of French architec- 
ture of the best period. The plan is typical of 
current American practice, exhibiting a symmetry 
and simple spaciousness which is both imposing 
in effect and convenient in use. The entrance 15 
centrally placed on the main front, and leads to a 
circular vestibule 21 ft. in diameter, from which 
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THE DINING-ROOM, “CLAREMONT,” COLORADO SPRINGS 
T. MACLAREN AND C. E. THOMAS, ARCHITECTS 


access is gained by lobby and hall to the chief 
rooms, ranged round a court. The elevation to 
this court is frankly a close copy of the Grand 
Trianon at Versailles (designed by Mansart in 
1687)—this result having been desired by the 
owner; and it was with a view to reproducing 
faithfully the design and detail of the Grand 
Trianon that Mr. Т. MacLaren, a member of the 
firm of architects entrusted with the work, paid a 
special visit to Versailles in order to make sketches 
of the original. 

The exterior of the building is of dull- 
enamel white terra-cotta, and exhibits the per- 
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fection of modelling and workmanship in that 
material. 

The large rooms facing the court are of an 
average height of 17 ft., the walls of the living- 
room (which is a splendid apartment, measuring 
49 ft. by 25 ft.) being lined with red silk damask, 
with frieze and cornice in plaster. The salon and 
bedroom are richly panelled, the walls of the 
latter being partially covered with green silk 
damask. The floors in the large rooms are of 
“ De la Reine” design, in oak, and the fittings 


throughout are of rich character. The detail, 
both on the exterior facades and within the build- 
ing, is, like the rest of the design, essentially 
French, and was, in fact, carried out by Paris 
firms, the whole being extremely sumptuous, vet 
delicate and refined in effect. The house is a 
tribute to the ability of those who executed it, 
though naturally, in view of the fact that it is 
more or less a copy of another building, it, to that 
extent, loses caste as a contribution to modern 
architecture. It is, however, a specially interest- 
ing example of what can be done if only sufficient 
funds are available. 
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Ground-floor Plan. 
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View from South-east 


“CLAREMONT,” BROADMOOR, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
T. MACLAREN AND C. E. THOMAS, ARCHITECTS 
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Detail of Entrance. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


T. MACLAREN AND C. E. THOMAS, ARCHITECTS 
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A WEST-END BUILDING 


the slackness of trade and the 
depression of the building in- 
dustry, it 1s always astonish- 
ing to note the great number 
of new blocks of business 
premises which seem to spring 
up interminably in the West 
End of London. Under the pressure of capitalist 
and contractor they grow with lightning rapidity, 
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the aim of the architects having been to gain some 
of the imposing character and bigness of effect 
which is associated with a large use of the Order. 
That these innovations have been welcomed there 
can be no question. In some instances a French 
rather than an American type has been followed, 
and there has been put into the detail just suff- 
cient individual freshness to render the work 
interesting, while in no way disturbing the general 
appearance of dignity which has been primarily 


BUSINESS PREMISES, No. 93 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE VESTIBULE 
WILLIAM AND EDWARD HUNT, ARCHITECTS 


so that in a comparatively brief time the older 
buildings are surrounded by а hoarding, pulled 
down, and replaced by a steel-framed or reinforced 
concrete structure, faced nobly with stone. And 
there has been latterly a decided innovation in the 
type of design, which seems to take close account 
of what is being done in America. The employ- 
ment of huge columns has found expression in 
many recent buildings erected in the West En], 
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desired. Such a building is the one which has 
been erected, from designs by Messrs. W. and E. 
Hunt, with its main frontage to Mortimer Street 
and side elevation to Great Portland Street. It 
Is a most carefully studied design, both in its 
general proportions and in its detail, and is one 
for which we should be grateful, in a country 
where work of such merit 1$ rare. 

To some extent it recalls the work of Cockerell 
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and others whose aim it was to preserve the 
fine qualities of Greek architecture, and while 
applying these to modern work to so modify the 
detail as to give it a freshness that would redeem 
it from any semblance of mere copyism. Too 
much, however, has been written and said in 
praise of Cockerell’s achievement in this direction. 
In some quarters it would be almost sacrilegious 
to utter such an opinion, but to the writer, at 
least, it has always seemed that much of Cocke- 
rell's detail is stiff and formal, and some of it, too, 
is frankly ugly, as, for example, the strap-like 
decoration below the cornice of his best work, the 
Taylorian Institute at Oxford. 

But to return to the premises in Mortimer 
Street. The building occupies the site of the old 
German Athenzeum Club, and has been designed 
with the accommodation of two halls, the principal 
one being on the ground floor, with entrance from 
Mortimer Street through a corridor, on each side 
of which are showrooms and offices. The re- 
mainder of the building is planned for showrooms, 
offices, cloakrooms, and caretaker's quarters. 

The elevations are of Portland stone from the 
Western quarry, that to Mortimer Street having a 
shield charged with the Howard de Walden arms 
and other ornaments in bronze. The roofs are 
laid with U-section red tiles and green Westmor- 
land slates. The windows have wrought-iron case- 
ments, the circular roof-lights being also of iron. 
The whole of the construction is fire-resisting. 

Internally the building is finished with plaster, 
and joinery of oak. 

The pavings to the corridors are of white 
Pentelikon, green Tinos, and Corallo marbles. 
Pentelikon marble is used also for the staircase, 
which has a steel and bronze balustrade. The 
hall and other apartments on the ground floor are 
laid with oak-block flooring. 

Ventilation is controlled by a simple extract 
method with air ducts from the ceilings, the hall 
in the basement having longitudinal ducts carried 
in the ground floor, communicating with extract 
flues rising to the roof. The heating is by a low- 
pressure hot-water installation, with radiators and 
pipes of wrought iron. The latter are taken in 
four circulations and carried through heat-resisting 
chases and ducts in the floors, the radiators being 
protected with steel and bronze cases. Messrs. 
H. and E. Lea were the general contractors. 


The sub-contractors were as follows :—Stone masonry, marble paving, 
and staircase: Messrs. A. Lee & Bros., Ltd. ; Steelwork, heating, and 
ventilation, casements and roof-lights: Messrs. Howard and Co.; 
Bronze ornaments, wrought steel and bronze work: Mr. William 
Hatton ; Stone carving: Mr. John Lineham; Wood carving: Messrs. 
H. H. Martyn & Co.; Decorative plasterwork: Messrs. The Birmingham 
Guild and Messrs. H. and E. Lea; Wood-block flooring : Messrs. The Art 
Pavements & Decorations, Ltd., and Messrs. Burke & Co.; Mantelpieces : 
Messrs. The Bell Range and Foundry Co, Ltd.; Glazed bricks and 
roofing tiles: Messrs. Ames & Hunter; Pavement lights: Messrs. The 
Improved Pavement Light Co.; Electric lift: Messrs. The Easton 
Lift Co. 
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ELEVATION TO GREAT 
PORTLAND STREET 
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Basement Hall 
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HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES : 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS 


T is a curious reflection on our 
taste that a building of the 
simplicity of Newcastle House 
would not now be considered 
worthy of housing ducal rank. 
Certainly nothing can well be 
plainer than this unpretentious 
brick front whose curious and 

original character consists in certain wide and 

dignified spacings without trappings or ornaments 
of any kind. Its facade as we see it to-day is 
mutilated. It must have suffered immensely in 
importance when it lost its great crowning cor- 
nice and pointed pediment. But, abridged as it 
is by the loss of these important features, it is still 
dignified and at the same time homely. Аз here 
noticed before, this last quality belongs essentially 
to English domestic architecture. Newcastle 

House would have been equally suitabie as a 

house standing in a park surrounded with its 

terraces, courts, and gardens; indeed, when it was 
built the gardens at the back extended beyond 
what is now Kingsway. Its forecourt, railed off, 
still gives it an air of privacy and seclusion. 

Sir Balthazar Gerbier—a name, by the way, the 
most curious in the history of our architecture— 
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serves as a bridge between Inigo Jones and Wren. 
He was the master of * the ingenious and learned 
Captain Wynne,” to whom he addressed one of the 
numerous dedications of his book of “ Counsel 
and Advice to all Builders.” The latter was the 
architect of this house. It waserected in 1686 for 
William Herbert, who had been created Lord 
Powis in 1674, and who was raised to the Mar- 
quisate shortly after the house was built. This 
family had already possessed a house on the 
same site, but it was destroyed by fire in 1684, 
and the private Act of Parliament relating to the 
new house reads: “Ап Act for rebuilding the 
Earl of Powis’s House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
lately demolished by fire.” 

On the accession of William and Mary, Lord 
Powis went into exile with King James II, and 
died at St. Germains in 1696. The house was 
forfeited to the Crown and appointed as residence 
for the Lord Chancellor during his term of office. 
So it was occupied by Lord Somers in this capa- 
city from 1697 to 1700. 

Although it does not appear that the house was 
touched by the mob who sacked the Roman 
Catholic Chapel close by, it is curious that Wren 
should have been called in to report on its con- 
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NEWCASTLE HOUSE 
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GENERAL VIEW OF NEWCASTLE HOUSE, LINCOLN'»5 INN FIELDS 


dition when it was proposed to prepare it for the 
Lord Chancellor. Apparently the grand staircase 
did not exist, because Wren made suggestions for 
the construction of one. But of Wren's hand not 
a finger-print remains. 

In 1700 the house again changed occupants, 
for іп May of that year Somers “ offered Powis 
House to the Lord Keeper, who accepted thereof, 
and designs to live there and hear cases." Sir 
Nathan Wright, the Lord Keeper, moved in in 
the following October. While he was still in 
occupation, in 1705, the house was sold by the 
second Lord Powis to John Holles, first Duke of 
Newcastle, Юг £1,000. Newcastle did not long 
enjoy his new purchase, for he died in 1711 
without heir, and his estate, including Newcastle 
House, passed to his nephew, Thomas Pelham 
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Holles, son of Thomas, first Lord Pelham. Again 
in 1768 the title passed to Henry Pelham Clin- 
ton, who succeeded as second Duke. 

Captain Wynne was certainly an ingenious and 
original architect. The west side of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields had been laid out by Inigo Jones early 
in that century and conceived in a Palladian style, 
with a plain ground story carrying an Order of 
pilasters which embraced two floors. Of his in- 
fluence Wynne does not show the least trace. It 
would rather seem as though this work of his 
were the prototype of much of Wren's domestic 
building. The brickwork, the stone quoins, the 
eaves cornice, the double stairway, the entrance 
door, are all features perpetuated in the archi- 
tecture of the latter, and there is a great deal to be 
said for this kind of plain statement in design. 
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The omission of great pilasters obviates the diffi- 
culty of the crowning entablature, which must 
always occupy a large amount of vertical wall- 
space, and consequently abridges the surface that 
could be used for lighting. In the late eighteenth 
century a too faithful reproduction of Italian 
models, where these features predominate, led to 
absurd shifts in order to obtain light to the upper 
floors. Small inadequate windows were formed 
in the frieze and put in the leads—hidden away 
anywhere, so long as they did not interfere with 
the severe and rigid order of the front. Sansovino, 
in St. Mark’s Library at Venice, has contrived 
delightful windows in the friezes of the two Orders; 
but in the first place he enlarged the friezes beyond 
the usual proportions, and secondly it must be 
remembered that the merest peep-hole is sufficient 
to light a chamber in Italy. Disregard of these 
facts, and the exigencies of climate, led to the 
decay of English Palladianism. Although Inigo 
was committed somewhat to the columnar aspect 
of Palladianism, he could contrive without its help, 
as Coleshill and Wilton amply bear witness. 

In Newcastle House Wynne seems to have 
aimed at a magnificent and lofty drawing-room 
floor, and worked outwards from that. These 
first-floor windows give the curious character to 
the front. No building that I know has so boldly 
disregarded the usual proportions of windows; 
these are extremely tall (nearly three squares) and 
give a vertical proportion to the whole front. 
The ceiling of the drawing-room as it now exists 
comes down into the windows, which rather 
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suggests its being later than the front, for the 
architect would not wittingly have troubled to 
design in such a difficult manner if he had not 
had some idea of internal loftiness and splendour. 
As a matter of fact the drawing-room, although 
a fine room, only extends a third of the frontage. 
It contains two of the seven windows in the front. 
The plaster ceiling is enriched. Opposite the 
windows is a pair of folding doors, giving access toa 
small room beyond. The drawing-room is supposed 
to be the scene of the signing of the charter of the 
Dank of England and is depicted in the painting 
of that event in the Royal Exchange. The ceiling 
in the room underneath is more interesting. A 
large oval formed by a flat band is set in an 
oblong, and the centre is enriched with an oval 
ornament of an Adam type; the corners being 


ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR, 
(ORIGINALLY THE DRAWING-ROOM) 


filled out with peacocks in relief—the crest of the 
Duke of Newcastle. А bold plaster cornice with 
console blocks adds to the importance of the 
room. The mantelpiece is of white marble and is 
in Adam's style, but it has only recently been 
placed here. The over-doors, dado moulding, and 
skirting are vigorously enriched, and belong to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

About 1877 the house was divided in two by a 
wall built immediately to the right of the door on 
entering. This forms a small room at the side of 
the hall, which is used as a waiting-room by the 
firm who now occupy the building. In this room 
is a charming white marble chimneypiece of early 
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Georgian character (see p. 174). It 
is richly carved and somewhat out 
of the common. 

A stone staircase, extremely 
plain, leads from the hall to the 
first floor, but it has no particular 
architectural interest, though the 
iron balustrade is curious. The 
Corinthian pillars in the hall, 
forming a screen, are of wood, and 
the capitals are vigorously carved. 

A word may be said of the origi- 
nal plan of the house in the All 
Souls Collection. It has a front- 
age to Lincoln's Inn Fields of some 
75 ft., and it extends for more than 
roo ft. down Great Queen Street. 
The entrance hall, entered imme- 
diately from the landing at the top 
of the double flight of steps, is about 
25 ft. by 30 ft., and is divided at the 
end into three by arcading, two of 
the spaces taking the main stair, 
and the third one the back stairs. 
Both of these stairs extend back to 
the outside wall. To the right on 
entering is a fine suite of four rooms 
running the entire length of the 
building in Great Queen Street. 
On the left there are two rooms 
the depth of the hall, a staircase; 
and beyond that a projecting wing | 
with two small rooms and another THE PEACOCK ROOM 
staircase: This wine projects. ӛз НХ SEE РОО 
far west as the other wing formed 
by the frontage to Great Queen Street. Nothing  itself—everything is well lighted, and there is no 
could be clearer than this plan. It is simplicity need for the top lighting that became fashionable 
in the eighteenth century. 
And it must have been ex- 
tremely effective. The view 
in the hall, through the pillars 
of the arcading to the stair- 
case with its direct light, 
would be beautiful, and the 
rooms, from the disposition 
and proportion of the win- 
dows, were likely to be stately 
in addition to being well 
lighted. 

The facade to Great Oueen 
Street does not seem ever to 
have extended so far west as 
shown on the plan. As it 
exists now it consists of five 
bays formed by windows, in- 
stead of nine as drawn. Рег- 
haps its most unusual feature 
is the arcading which supports 
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the ground floor. There are seven elliptical 
arches in all—five to Great Queen Street and 
two returns. Old prints show that this arcading 
came originally within the courtyard, and allowed 
a passage from the back premises to the forecourt 
without passing through the house. 

The main front has been already briefly referred 
to. It is composed of three floors above a reason- 
ably high basement. This high basement gives 
ample light to the kitchen offices and at the same 
time makes an excuse for the flights of steps which 
lead to the front door. А centre is given to the 
facade, first by breaks, which advance the door 
and the windows immediately on either side, and 
secondly by the importance of the pillared doorway 
and the stone facings of the central windows. 
Stone quoins accentuate all the corners. An 
unusual feature of the windows is the bead cut in 
the brickwork, which runs round them, and which 
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must always have necessitated the sashes being 
set well back from the face of the wall. 

It is extremely fortunate that this somewhat 
unique house has been acquired by a firm of solici- 
tors, Messrs. Farrer & Co., whose reputation and 
dignity accord with that ofthe building, and whose 
practice allows them to maintain as an office this 
“grandee mansion." The rooms іп the basement 
are vaulted, and may possibly have belonged to the 
earlier house of the Herberts. They have now 
been split into two floors, and are packed with 
deed-boxes. An epigrammatic writer in the 
Manchester Guardian has said, ‘Judging from 
the names оп the deed-boxes, some of which 
look as old as the house, this is the left-luggage 
office of Debrett." 

А splendid iron chest has escaped from the 
strong-room and now stands at the head of the 
stairs. It is of the most brilliant craftsmanship 
in iron, and the locks are of 
most wonderful description. 
It gains in interest from the 
fact that the careful smith 
scrupled not to engrave it 
with an inscription which 
reads :— 


Mich gemacht Simon 
Saüer, Nürnberg, 1722. 


Mr. Farrer has made a 
collection of prints bearing 
on the history of the house, 
and these are hung in the 
waiting-room. They com- 
prise portraits of eminent 
men and women who, in 
their passage across the stage 
of the eighteenth century, 
paused for a brief moment 
at Newcastle House—among 
them being the great Duke 
of Marlborough, the magni- 
ficent Lord Carlisle, Lord 
Clare, Lord Thurlow, and a 
great number of other cele- 
brities. They are here gath- 
ered together in a group, and 
as we gaze upon the portraits 
we get a glimpse of the age 
to which they belong, of their 
manners and forms of dress, 
and of the houses which they 
erected for their own com- 
fort and stateliness ; houses 
of which the one in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, here illustrated, 
Is a characteristic example. 

J. M. W. Harry. 
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CHIMNEYS 
© NOTHER series of photo- 

graphs, to which we now 
turn, illustrates some exam- 
ples of chimneys. Chimney- 
stacks at Cambridge have not 
been treated with much regu- 
larity, nor with much regard 
for the buildings to which 
they are attached, with the exception of the well- 
known examples of Clare College. Thereare, how- 
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round the valleys has never died out at Cambridge, 
and that this architectural feature, which avoids 
hard lines, has recently been revived. The 
chimneys of Trinity College (42) do not call for 
more than passing notice, but the photograph 
taken from the bowling-green of Trinity College 
(43) is interesting as showing another view of the 
eagles on the gate-piers of St. John's College, to 
which reference has already been made. 

On the subject of these chimneys it may be 
mentioned that Atwell, writing in the latter 
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41.-PETERHOUSE COLLEGE: CHIMNEYS OF SOUTH RANGE, 


FACING FELLOWS' GARDEN 


ever, several examples of the fine effects to be ob- 
tained by rows of well-emphasised chimney-stacks. 
These are usually upon external walls, placed ac- 
cording to the needs of internal planning. Notable 
illustrations are to be found both at Pembroke 
College (39) and again in that portion of Trinity 
College (40) which looks out on Trinity Lane. It is, 
perhaps, worth while remarking that divided flues 
are rare, but that those of Peterhouse (41) are of 
the diagonal type. Another point arises also out 
of this illustration. It is interesting to note that 
the tradition of sweeping the tiles in a curve 
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half of the seventeenth century, speaks of the 
chimneys themselves frequently being made out 
of wood, and he goes оп to say: “И the foot of 
a brick or stone chimney be on fire, discharge a 
pistoll twice or thrice upon it; so soot and fire 
and all falls together." 


WINDOWS 


Cambridge offers some fine examples of win- 
dows, especially bay windows. Photograph No. 44 
shows the bay window of the hall at Jesus Col- 
lege. , With regard to this, the only criticism to 
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44.—JESUS COLLEGE: BAY AND 
CHIMNEYS ON HALL 


be made is that the label-moulding over the 
windows is rather awkwardly designed. The һа! 
is, however, especially interesting, because it 
stands upon the site of the old monastic refectory. 
Monastic refectories were frequently built on an 
upper floor with cellars below, but this arrange- 
ment is very uncommon in colleges, and it is 
therefore to be presumed that the unwonted fea- 
ture of a college hall on the 
upper floor is due to a similar 
arrangement having existed in 
the days when Jesus College 
was the Benedictine nunnery 
of St. Radegund. ** The 
stairs," say Willis and Clark, 
“ probably occupied the space 
which now forms the passage 
at the west end of the hall. 
A spiral service stair from the 
kitchen formerly led up to the 
frater. We learn from the 
convent accounts that the roof 
was covered with thatch.” 
The old refectory and kitchen 
probably were not rebuilt, but 
simply refaced with brick and 
covered with new lead roofs, 
and the original staircase 


was removed and a new one 
built. 
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The range of windows in the ** Old Court " at 
Corpus Christi College (45) is the most delightful, 
as it is also one of the earliest, in Cambridge. 
This court still retains much of its ancient cha- 
racter, and is particularly interesting as being 
probably the first originally planned quadrangle. 
Josselin, a fellow of Queens' College and Latin 
secretary to Archbishop Parker, and author of the 
Historiola, which is the principal authoritv for 
the history of the site and buildings, speaks of the 
court as being ‘‘entirely finished, partly in the 
days of Thomas Eltisle, the first master, but 
chiefly in the days of Richard Treton, the second 
master." It consisted simply of a hall range 
(seen in the photograph) on the south, and cham- 
bers on the other three sides. The former con- 
tained at the south-east corner the master's cham- 
bers, communicating with the common parlour 
below, and also with the library and hall. The 
walls, it appears, were bare till the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The floors of the ground story 
were made of clay, and the windows were either 
glazed in the rudest fashion or left unglazed. 
The buttresses, it should be said, were added at 
the end of the fifteenth or commencement of the 
sixteenth century, as the old walls were becoming 
ruinous. By the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the buildings were again dilapidated, and the 
repairs were paid for by the sale of forty-five silver 
cups for £42 10s. The present oriel of the hall 
was built at some time in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Of all the colleges Oueens' College is the richest 
in bay windows. Inthe second article an illus- 
tration was given (18) of the President's house as 
seen from the garden, and attention was also called 
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42.CTRINITY, FROM THE “BACKS” 43.—ST. JOHN'S, FROM TRINITY BOWLING GREEN 


COLLEGE CHIMNEYS 
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to the windows, which may justly be termed the 
most perfect examples of bay windows of the domes- 
tic type. In the next article reference was made to 
the cloisters (37) running beneath this house. A 
third example from the same college (46) shows the 
windows in the hall, which was built in 1449 and 
forms part of the western side of the principal court. 

But the finest of all in their grandeur and treat- 
ment, recalling Cowdray and Kirby Hall, are 
the great bays (47 and 48) of the hall at Trinity 


were settled for him by the college, certain 
members of which were sent to examine and mea- 
sure existing halls. The model finally selected 
was the Middle Temple hall, and the dimensions 
(it is 100 ft. long by 4o ft. wide by 50 ft. high) were 
repeated in the hall of Trinity College. It should 
be added that the portico with engaged columns 
and terrace seen in the photograph (48) were 
added in 1682, and were, there is reason to think, 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 


48.—TRINITY COLLEGE: FACADE OF 
HALL TO NEVILE'S COURT 


College. This building, which was begun in 1604, 
was one of the many due to the energy of 
Dr. Nevile, who “(ог fear that the deformity of 
the (old) hall which, through extreme old age, had 
become almost ruinous, should cast, as it were, 
a shadow over the splendour of the great court ” 
advanced £3,000 for seven years out of his own 
purse, in order that a great hall might be erected, 
“ answerable to the beauty of the new buildings." 
The architect was Ralph Symons, who, however, 
was not allowed a free hand. The dimensions 
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The last illustration of this series is the pic- 
turesque gable end to the library of Peterhouse 
(49). The site was previously occupied by a 
range of chambers, but when these were destroyed 
in 1632 the library was lengthened by 36 ft., and 
the extension was built right up to the street, 
regardless of the angle it made with the side 
walls. This addition, which is in brickwork, can 
easily be distinguished from the earlier stone build- 
ing. It bears the date 1633 above the oriel 
window, which projects above the street. 
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47.—TRINITY COLLEGE: THE HALL FROM THE GREAT COURT 


45.—CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE: THE HALL FROM THE "OLD COURT" 
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TURRETS AND LANTERNS 

Tne turrets and lanterns of the Cambridge col- 
leges do not call for extended notice, but they 
form a sufficiently distinct feature to deserve some 
attention being paid to them. Nearly every col- 
lege has turrets placed upon the gateways, chapel, 
or hall, the turrets being in the majority of in- 
stances made of wood, either painted or covered 
over with lead. Two excellent examples are to 
be found at Christ's College. The first of these 
(50) is really intended to be seen from inside the 
court over the roof of the building to which it is 
attached, but the present view, in which it suggests 
a minaret, is so singular as to be worth repro- 
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the chapel, and from whom the college (formerly 
Buckingham College) took its name. The history 
of Magdalene College is comparatively obscure, but 
we know that it was originally instituted for the 
special use of Benedictine student-monks, and that 
it belonged to Croyland Abbey, which surrendered 
to Henry VIII in 1539. However, its existence 
does not seem to have been broken, and in 1542 
we find it refounded, under its present name, by 
Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden, to whom it 
had been given for this purpose by the king. 
Another striking turret (53) 1s that upon King 
Edward's Gate at Trinity College. Thisold gate- 
way had originally formed part of King's Hall, one 


49.-PETERHOUSE COLLEGE: BAY AND GABLE, 


TRUMPINGTON STREET 


duction. The second turret (51) is upon the hall 
of the college. The hall here has been entirely 
rebuilt. Early in the eighteenth century it was 


completely Italianised, together with many other 
of the buildings, and in 1876 it was rebuilt by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. The old materials were re-used, 
and the original roof was replaced, but the walls 
were heightened 6ft., and ап опе! window was 
added on the east. 

A curious little lead turret 1s to be seen at Mag- 
dalene College (52) on the hall. The building 
itself dates from 1519, and was added by Edward, 
Duke of Buckingham, son to Henry Stafford, 
second Duke of Buckingham, who began to build 
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of the two parents of Trinity College, but it was 
removed from its original position when Nevile 
was carrying out his bold scheme for the con- 
struction of the north-west portion of the Great 
Court, and was then rebuilt between the library 
and chapel. The existing turret, it should be 
noted, was erected in 1856 under the direction of 
Dr. Luard, then Junior Bursar, but the greatest 
care was taken to make it an exact copy of the 
older structure of which it took the place. 

Another turret in the same court which is worth 
looking at is that upon the hall. It is shown in 
photographs Nos. 47 and 48, on pp. 178 and 179. 

(To be concluded.) 
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51.-CHRIST'S: TURRET ON HALL 


52—МАСРАТЕМЕ: TURRET ОМ HALL 
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53.—TRINITY : TURRET ON KING EDWARD'S GATE 


50.—CHRIST’S: TURRET FROM MASTER'S GARDEN 
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A MINOR CITY CHURCH 
ST. BENET’S, PAUL'S WHARF 


ӘНЕ churches of the City of 


Уо London, as numerous as they 
55% | 
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SAT аге interesting, are hidden 
: away among so many high 
business buildings and gaunt 
warehouses that it 1s usually 
rather puzzling to find them. 
The visitor may have a fairly 
definite idea of their locality, but may wander, 
nevertheless, in close proximity to the object of 
his search without being aware of the fact; then 
he comes upon the building unexpectedly, in some 
narrow street turning off a busy thoroughfare, 
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апа wonders how the search has been so evasive. 
Such is the case with the church of St. Benet, 
Paul’s Wharf. It is in the area between Queen 
Victoria Street and Upper Thames Street, but, in 
the absence of a more exact direction, is not easy to 
discover. The visitor, however, if he walk about 
half-way up Queen Victoria Street, will find on 
the right-hand side a little street called Bennet’s 
Hill, and here he will see disclosed this minor 
work from the hand of Sir Christopher Wren. 
The church 1$ especially noteworthy for its 
delighful tower and cupola, but it possesses 
many other features of interest, besides those of 
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ST. BENET'S, PAUL'S WHARF, LONDON, E.C. 
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purely architectural character. 
The church was once much 
frequented by noble families, 
several of whom resided in 
its vicinity, and this, as well 
as its proximity to Castle 
Baynard and the College of 
Heralds, makes the registers 
very interesting. But perhaps 
the chief fact of interest, apart 
from matters of design and 
construction, is that Inigo 
Jones was buried in the church 
which originally occupied the 
site. It was on June 21st, 
1652, that the Father of the 
English Renaissance died at 
Somerset House, having al- 
most completed his eightieth 
year, and on the 26th of the 
same month his body was in- 
terred beneath the chancel of 
St. Benet's, close by the grave 
of his parents. А monument 
of white marble, for which he 
had set aside /тоо, was 
erected to his memory by his 
executor, John Webb. It 
stood against the north wall 
and bore a Latin inscription 
which recorded that the de- 
ceased was the King's archi- 
tect, that he had built the 
Banqueting House at White- 
hall, and had restored St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

St. Benet's was one of the 
churches destroyed by the 
Great Fire, and with the fabric 
perished the monument to 
Inigo Jones. The rebuilding 
was undertaken by Wren. 
Mr. A. E. Richardson, whose 
drawings, here reproduced, 
were awarded the Banister Fletcher Bursary some 
years ago, bas made a very careful study of the 
building and of the original vestry minutes from 
1579 to 1674 which are preserved in the Guild- 
hall Library, as well as of various pictorial maps 
published before and after the fire, and from 
this survey he thinks it safe to conjecture that 
Wren’s design was probably made subservient 
in plan to the old walls; while from careful 
observation he is able to state that the original 
tower was partly re-used and cased with brick- 
work by Wren for about 12 ft. of its height 
(measuring above the level of the present church 
floor); also that the rubble masonry used for 
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ST. BENET'S CHURCH, PAUL'S WHARF 
From an etching by А. E. Richardson, A.R.I.D.A. 


some 50 ft. internally in rebuilding the tower is 
old material. 

The rebuilding was begua in 1682, and the 
church was finished and consecrated in the fol- 
lowing year. From that time it has remained in 
practically the same condition as it left the hands 
of Wren, although it has been threatened with 
destruction on at least two occasions—one in 1877, 
when the City Commissioners proposed to de- 
molish the building under a scheme for sweep- 
ing away many City churches, and again a few 
years later when a warehouse on the western side 
caught fire and slightly damaged the tower. 

The material used for the external walls i: 
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A MINOR CITY CHURCH 


ning completely round them, relieved 
from the commonplace by rich stone 
festoons placed centrally over each win- 
dow. The main body of the church is 
crowned by a simple wooden cornice 
with a small stone architrave band 
beneath it, and an architectural Order 
is suggested by the slightly projecting 
angle pilasters formed with alternate 
courses of brick and Portland stone. 
Above the cornice there is a lead riser, 
from which springs the tiled roof. 

The north elevation has three small 
hipped roofs, and it is worth noting 
that these do not come centrally over 
the windows below. A reference to 
the plan explains this, though of 
course, ш a more academic school, 
such discrepancies would not be al- 
lowed. 

The tower, which measures nearly 
17 ft. at the base, rises to 116 ft., 
measured to the top of the vane. It 
is quite plain and simple in design, 
but of most graceful outline. 

Internally the church presents the 
appearance of an almost square room 
with the addition of a short north 
aisle and gallery, and a west gallery 
with vestry under. On the east wall 
is an oak reredos flanked by two cir- 
cular-headed windows, and, as the 
chief feature of the interior, a carved 
altar-piece reputed to be the work 
of Grinling Gibbons. The furnishings 
are original, but the seating appears 
to have been altered to suit the needs 
of the Welsh community who now 
use the church. (St. Benet’s is no 
longer parochial, the church having 
been incorporated in the parish of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey.) Except 
when services are being held on Sun- 
days, the church is closed, so that the 
interior cannot be viewed; but the ex- 
terior, more especially the tower and 
its cupola, is worthy of careful study. 
A building possessing such character 
as St. Benet’s is always a source of 
pleasure to the passer-by who has 
some discernment of good work, 
and though, doubtless, its merits 


THE TOWER AND CUPOLA OF ST. BENET'S 


the fine old London brick, with red dressings to ате unnoticed by the majority of those who pass 
the plain circular-headed windows, which are it daily, it lays claim to our generous regard, though 
further enriched by a small torus moulding, run- Duta minor example of the genius of Wren. 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 


OF ARCHITECTURE—L. 


JEW spaces of English ground 

J| are pleasanter than the sur- 
roundings of old manor- 
houses. These enclosed 
places, that seem to enshrine 
a small part out of a forgotten 
century, with their flowers 
and lawns, trees and terraces, 
are in truth a kind of man’s acre, dedicate to the 
joy of living, as their counterpart, God's acres, are 
sacred to the dead. England is fortunate in 
possessing great store of these old houses, places 
fallen, as was inevitable, from their high estate, 
but still full enough of beauty and loveliness to 
make them precious. Ragdale Old Hall is one of 
these. It has suffered much from the hand of 
time, it is fallen on evil days, and is now cut 
up into two tenements; yet enough remains 
to give us an idea of the original glory of the 
place. 

Mr. Gotch in his “Renaissance in England” 
thinks that the half-timber work at the right hand 
of the porch supplants a brick gable similar to 
the one on the left. This would give the whole 
design that symmetry which the **surveyors" of the 
early seventeenth century believed to be necessary 
to architecture. The bay and the porch are the 
only details here published. The other bay is 
practically the same. 

By natural decay of its timber, and by the 
unwarranted depredations of saltpetre diggers, 
Ragdale Hall apparently fell into decay; but it 
was restored, enlarged, and in great part rebuilt 
by Sir Henry Shirley, second baronet, who died 
in 1633. He occupied the last years of his life in 
rebuilding Ragdale Hall, which bears all the 
architectural marks of his time. It is rich in the 
many quarterings of his ancient family, and some- 
thing of its heraldic interest is doubtless due to 
his brother, Sir Thomas Shirley the antiquary. 
Sir Robert Shirley, the seventh baronet (son of 
the fourth, and successor of his nephew the sixth 
baronet), was a gentleman much noted and highly 
honoured in his time. Being one ofthe Lords of the 
Council, he was created Viscount Tamworth and 
Earl Ferrers in 1711. Ragdale was not any more 
the principal residence of the family, but the 
western part of it was to some extent modernised 
and fitted up as a hunting seat by Robert Earl 
Ferrers towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
The seventh earl, a nobleman of elevated tastes, 
much interested in antiquities, who died in 1827, 
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alienated the Basset properties, including Ragdale, 
from the rest of the family possessions, and left 
them by will to Caroline Shirley, daughter of his 
son Sewallis Viscount Tamworth. This lady 
married in 1837 Lorenzo Sforza, Duke of Sforza- 
Cesarini, near Rome, and the present duke is 
lord of the manor and principal landowner of this 
old English place. | 

The house is built partly of brick made on the 
spot, with some stone and portions of the more 
ancient timberwork and plaster intermixed. The 
site 15 rather remarkable, for the old house abuts 
somewhat closely upon an unfrequented country 
road, and is very near to the old church 
and its venerable cross. The principal front faces 
south, and overlooks the little village below. 
Over the round-headed entrance doorway are 
weather-worn shields, with fifty quarterings of the 
much-dowered family, and above is the crest of 
the Saracen's head won in the Crusades. Over 
the great bay on the east is the coat of Shirley 
impaling Devereux, and over the corresponding 
one to the west is another shield, too much 
weather-worn to be intelligible. 

In charm of grouping, of structural features, 
details of adornment, and the rich yet sober hues 
of old bricks and stone, the place is really 
superb. 

The ornamental work of the porch is of stone. 
This consists of a pair of pillars of the Doric 
order placed on each side of the door, which carry 
an entablature and a broad panel extending the full 
width of the lower part and reaching to the sill of 
the first-floor windows. This panel is made а field 
for some very bold heraldic carving. 

The design of the lower part of the porch is 
typical of the Early Renaissance in its applica- 
tion of an Order to a structural feature. А 
three-light window surmounts the carving, and 
higher up a smaller window fits into the peak of 
the gable. The fine bay windows, however, are 
the notable features of the front. It would be a 
great pity if bay windows, so essentially English, 
should be allowed to drop out of modern practice. 
Scarcely any type of window could be more com- 
mended as merely useful; in addition, it is ex- 
tremely beautiful, giving character at once to a 
front. 

These bays have five equal sides, each of which 
has two lights. They project considerably, and 
add greatly to the size of the rooms which they 
serve. They are in two stories. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY 
OF THE MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


Bogs HOREDITCH was one of 
oN A the earliest of the London 
% suburbs, and іп mediaeval 


times was one of a string of 
country villages that fringed 
the great city. Stepney and 
Whitechapel lay away to the 
east, St. Pancras to the 
Giles and Charinge to the west, 


north, St. 
while Shoreditch was the first village reached 


on leaving Bishopsgate. The bells of Shoreditch 
have been familiar ever since the delightful old 
nursery rhyme first sang of them centuries ago, 
and even now the old peal is one of the finest 
in London. 

The road to Shoreditch was once fringed on 


drawings by Mr. Charles Lethieullier, formerly in 
the library of Horace Walpole, and in this col- 
lection are five drawings of Shoreditch Church 
and its monuments, all of them of great value, as 
they are, so far as we are aware, the onlv record 
in existence of the objects they portray. 

Several prints of the exterior of the church 
were published in the early eighteenth century, 
taken from various points of view, but all the 
Lethieullier drawings deal with the interior and 
its monuments, and amongst them is the interest- 
ing plan here reproduced. Four of the most 
important tombs are illustrated in the collection. 
The altar tomb [1] of Sir John Elrington and 
his wife (who died 1481) is the finest, and on 
it rest two recumbent effigies, while a line of 
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PLAN OF OLD ST. LEONARD'S CHURCH, SHOREDITCH 


either side by the buildings and gardens of three 
great monastic or semi-monastic houses—the 
hospitals of St. Mary Spital and St. Mary 
Bethlehem and the Benedictine Nunnery of 
Holywell; but a fragment of the gateway of 
the first of these is all that is now visible. 
The church whose belfry returned an answer 
to the question of St. Sepulchre is also a 
thing of the past. It was destroyed in 1755 to 
make way for the present building—a depressing 
and somewhat gloomy example of the work of 
George Dance the elder, possessing few features 
of interest or of beauty, excepting the tower. 
Its predecessor, however, lacked neither the one 
nor the other. Fortunately a series of excellent 
drawings of the earlier building is in existence, 
and these form a valuable record of an important 
church. Amongst the Additional MSS. at the 
British Museum is a volume of architectural 
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* weepers " occupy the canopied niches round the 
base. 

Another remarkable monument [2] is the fine 
Early Renaissance one to the ladies of the noble 
houses of Neville and Manners, a list of whose 
names will be found in Stow’s survey. 

One other tomb [3] to К. H. Young (1545) anda 
brass (c. 1500) complete the list, but there is also 
a careful drawing of the stained glass in the east 
window of the north aisle—a figure of St. George 
in armour with the red cross upon his breast and 
the arms of Elrington (apparently the donor) 
above his head. 

These are not the only London drawings in this 
valuable topographical collection. We shall hope 
to return to it on some future occasion, more 
especially as the work is of such unusual excellence 
for the period when it was executed. 

ALFRED W. CLAPHAM. 
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GIORGIO VASARI-II. 


BY ROBERT W. CARDEN 
(Continued from p. 248, No. 150.) 


HEN Vasari left Rome, in April 1560, 
he went back to Arezzo to enjoy a 
brief holiday after the fatigues of the 
journey, and while there began the 
designs for a chapel in the church of 
the Pieve which was to become the 
specially endowed chapel of his 
family. “Тһе priests want me to 
have the chapel of the high altar, 

although I would rather build anew in the spot where 
lie the bones of my ancestors.” He soon went to Florence, 
however, and once more took up the interrupted work in 
the Palazzo Vecchio, whence we tind him writing long reports 
to Cosimo with details of his progress. We hear that he 1$ 
getting on as fast as possible, but that * Donna Antonia, as 
she doesn't mean me to touch them, has locke 1 the doors of 
several rooms," to which Cosimo replies that he is to ignore 
the interfering old harridan and get on with his work. 

Meanwhile, the Sala Grande, which Giorgio boasted in 
Rome was three times as large as the Sala Regia, hung fire ; 
and in the beginning of 1561 Ве writes to the duke asking per- 
mission to begin it, The building, now known as the Uffizi 
Gallery, but which was originally intended as a residence for 
the Magistrati, seems to have been already commenced, and 
at this time Vasari was occupied in surveving the neighbour- 
ing property sotto San Pier Scheraggio, which was to be ac- 
quired for a new wing. The Stanze Nuove were completed 
about the beginning of 1561 ; and as the Order of the Knights 
of St. Stephen, whose duty it was to protect the coast against 
the unceasing inroads of pirates, was instituted by Cosimo in 
the same year, Vasari found fresh employment in rearranging 
the church and houses destined for their accommodation in 
Pisa. Тһе work was not Берип until the following year, and 
together with the building of the Magistrati kept him fully 
occupied until 1563. Signs that the second edition of the 
“ Vite," eventually published in 1568, was in progress, begin 
to appear as early as the beginning of May 1562." 

The commission for the Sala Grande was finally given in 
1563, and with evident satisfaction Vasari writes to thank the 
duke: “Гат in high spirits: I recognise that all things аге in 
the gift of God, and I trust that He will send me His aid, 
granting not onlv life and mental and bodily strength, but 
power to reach absolute perfection in this work, so that there 
shall remain a memorial of His benefactions to me and of your 
Excellency's glorious reign.” The work was to be completed 
in three years. If we turn to the description of the wedding of 
Francesco de’ Medici, written by Vasari himself, we shall see 
that he, at least, was satisfied with the result of his labours. 
Having described the decorations which adorned the route 
from Porta al Prato to the Palazzo, he devotes all the superla- 
tives at his command to a description of his own performances. 
The Sala is reached by means of agiatisstime scale—which 
can only be translated as * the easiest of stairs "—and within 
is the “stupendous and most magnificent ceiling, admirable for 
the highly ingenious contrivance of its ornate compartments, 
admirable for the variety and number of its fine paintings and 
for the infinite quantity of gilding that glitters on every point ; 
but still more admirable because it is the labour of one man 
alone, and was completed in an incredibly short space of time." 
Elsewhere, however, our artist has told us that he was assisted 
in this work ; for in the ** Dialoghi " (Giornata Terza) he men- 


5 See a letter to Vincenzo Borghini, dated May 9, 1552. 
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tions Giovanni Strada and Jacopo Zucchi, * vouths who show 
great aptitude for their profession and who have helped me 
with the painting. With their aid I have been able to bring 
the work to perfection; and without them I could not have 
done it in an eternity." The “incredibly short space of time,” 
it may be observed, was a period of about two ycars, as we 
know that Vasari was alreadv at work upon it in October 1564, 
and that it was just completed in time for the state entry of the 
bride-elect into Florence on December 20, 1566. 

During this interval occurred the death of Michelangelo, 
in February 1564, naturally plunging so ardent an admirer as 
Vasari into the dcepest sorrow. “ With the most profound 
grief," he writes to Lionardo Buonarroti, “I have received the 
news of the death of wo Messer Michelangelo, to me in 
affection a father, quite as much as he was your uncle by the 
ties of blood." The letter concludes with a request for infor- 
mation about Michelangelo * from 1550 to the present dav, 
touching the progress of St. Peter's and his private life, for 
within the next three months the new edition of the ‘ Vite’ 
will be in the printers’ hands.” The arrangements for the 
funeral in Sta. Croce were carried out by Giorgio, and his 
letters throw considerable light upon the matter. The body 
was smuggled out of Rome in a bale of merchandise, and on its 
safe arrival in Florence he writes to Lionardo that “if vou had 
sent us some great treasure it could not have been a more 
welcome gift than these hallowed and peerless remains." At 
a later date he tells him that he has obtained permission for 
the solemn obsequies to take place in San Lorenzo after 
[:aster, in order to allow Lionardo to be present. “I believe 
that it will be such a funeral as has never fallen to the lot of 
either pope, king, or emperor ; and I may add that if you had 
sent us the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul instead, you could 
not have won more gratitude from their Excellencies, or from 
the citizens, artists, and population of this city." He is sure 
that God has given Michelangelo peace; “апа I know that 
he is praying for me, that I who revered him on earth may in 
the future state continue to admire him in Paradise." 

The funeral took place on July 14, and is described by 
Vasari in a letter to Cosimo on that date, as well as in the 
“Life of Michelangelo.” We learn that the solemn function 
gave great satisfaction to the whole of Florence, and that 
* Benvenuto (Cellini) and San Gallo were conspicuous by their 
absence. This has given rise to a deal of chatter ?—which, by 
the way, Vasari ought to have done his best to check, as he 
was perfectly well aware that poor old Benvenuto was ill in 
bed at the time. 

The work in the Sala Grande was steadily progressing 
throughout these months, most of the subjects with which the 
panels are filled being suggested by Vincenzo Borghini, who 
also kept an eye on the historical accuracy of the details. At 
times we find the artist possessed bv a fear that the impresa 
grandissima and importantissima is beyond his abilities ; at 
others he is more than pleased with his progress. ‘* Whether 
it was that the confidence of my prince and the good fortune 
which waits on all his undertakings gave me vreater skill 
than is my wont, or that hope and opportunity combined to 
help me, or—and this I ought to have placed first—that God 
gave me the requisite strength, | do not know ; but | under- 
took the work, and, as may be seen, completed it in spite of 
the predictions of others, not only in less time than I had 
pro.nised or than the work deserved, but less even than I or 
his illustrious Excellency had believed possible." It was finished, 
as we have alreadv had occasion to note, for the wedding of 
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Francesco. ши Vasari painted “nearly everything that can 
be imagined.” ‘There are bodies, faces, robes, draperies, 
helmets, visors, and other head - pieces, cuirasses, horses, 
trappings, and harness ; all sorts of artillery, ships, tempests, 
rain, snow, and many other things that he cannot remember. 
As to his assistants, sometimes they were of use, sometimes 
not; and frequently—they knew it themselves—he had to go 
over the whole of their work so as to bring it Into line with the 
remainder, 

There were other things to be done before the wedding. 
The whole of the city had to be decorated in some sort, and 
Cosimo suddenly decided to have the covered way across the 
Arno from the Palazzo Vecchio to the Pitt, already com- 
тепсей, finished before this event took piace. He writes to 
Vasari, accordingly, from Serrevezza on March 27, 1565, to 
say that “being highly desirous that the masonry of the 
corridor shall be finished т as short a time as possible we 
have decided that a great effort must be made before the 
harvest season, when the contadini will be busy with other 
things, and that the work must be pushed forward, as we 
trust you are doing. In order to expedite the matter we 
desire узи to set labourers to work at all points, so that 
the whole of it will be in progress at the same time and reach 
completion with greater celerity." This work Vasari claims 
to have finished in *five months, although it looks more 
like a work which could not have been completed in less 
than five years.” It really occupied more than a year. 

In addition to this Vasari designed all the decorations, 
with the exception of those at the Porta al Prato and the 
Canto de Carnesecchi, in conjunction with Vincenzo 
Borghini, who, as usual, suggested the main lines on which 
Vasari was to work.  Boryhini’s draft scheme is given zx 
extenso іп Bottari's * Raccolta," and concludes with a list of 
the artists available for the work. It is interesting to note 
that “San Gallo is very old, but may perhaps do something ”; 
and that Cellini, “if he would only «o the eighth part of what 
he says, would even then accomplish much ; but to tell the 
truth he is beginning to be too old for certain kinds of work.” 
The progress of the decorations is describea in Vasari's 
correspondence, with the addition of much local gossip, to 
which the biographer was never deaf. We learn, not without 
a tremor, that “his Excellency wants to have the interior of 
Santa Maria del Fiore whitewashed.” “ Lorenzo del Berna 
refuses to undertake the arch at the Canto alla Paglia, 
because he wants to make it different from those at Ricasoli 
and the Prato? ; and * I have spent the whole of this morning 
riding from place to place arranging things." In another 
letter he tells Borghini that he has so much to attend to and 
so many worries that sometimes he does not know where he 
is (non so dove mi sia}, but that things are going on steadily. 
It is not to be wondered at if he shows signs of being worn 
out in body and mind, and in the last letter before the 
wedding, written іп September 1565, he says he is tired 
bevond measure and troubled with a dull aching pain in the 
head: he would like to get off doing the pictures so as to 
spend a week in the country, as he is half dead with fatigue. 

After this letter there 15 а gap of six months which can 
only be filled conjecturallv. Не had been promised four 
months’ holiday, but we read that his patrons “ have repented, 
and so 1 have got to prepare for fresh toil.” Не does not say 
what the new work is, but a moment's consideration shows 
that he had more than the ordinary amount of building in 
progress. He was still at work on the Mayistrati and on the 
Cavalieri at Pisa, while the decorations in the Sala Grande 
of the Palazzo Vecchio were still in course of execution when 
he wrote the autobiography in 1566, as he speaks of the 
“terrible undertaking of the walls of the said chamber,” 
which he hopes will give complete satisfaction to their 'lord- 
ships when they are donc. 
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His patrons once more changed their minds, for within a 
fortnight from the date of the letter just referred to he is in 
Arezzo and on his way to Perugia with three pictures for the 
monastery of San Piero. It is raining hard —“ God forgive all 
this rain !”—and he is afraid for the safety of his works, more 
especially as the heavy roads have made travelling excecd- 
ingly difficult, and the mule which carries the paintings has 
been taken ill at Quarata. Three days later, April 4, 1566, 
he has arrived in Perugia, and writes to say that the work is 
none the worse for its adventures. “I had scarcely time to 
remove my riding boots before the pictures were unpacked 
and exhibited in the presence of the abbot and all the monks. 
They went nearly mad with delight, especially the father 
abbot.” They are considered, he says, to surpass those һе 
did in Arezzo. The second edition of the “ Vite" is being set 
up, for Vasari sends a message to Giacomo Giunti, the printer, 
to the effect that he has written the portion that was wanted, 
but that it has dropped out of his pocket, so Giunti must wait 
till he can write it out azain. 

Не reached Rome on Good Friday, and found that his 
friend Daniello da Volterra died a few days previously ; of 
grief, as he supposes, because his equestrian statue of 
Henri II had failed in the casting. * God have mercy on his 
soul ; while I collect information about his earthly career so as 
to put him and his portrait into the ‘ Vite.” His stay in 
Коте was short, but durinz it he received а commission from 
the Pope, Pius V, which was to bring him back in the suc- 
ceeding year. From Home he travelled in leisurely fashion 
to Ancona, Ravenna, and Rimini; thence to Bologna and 
Milan, * where my eyes have been opened, and [ am con- 
hrined in the opinion I have always held that the artists here 
show far deeper study and vreater excellence than those of the 
other places I have seen." Не has seen the “work of the 
Goths” at Pavia, and also the celebrated Certosa, which he 
dismisses as being “а great and imposing attair, built by 
persons of no judgment but considerable diligence." His 
arrival in Milan was something of a triumphal progress. “1 
cannot tell you, because it would take too long, of all the 
favours ] received and the crowds of people that greeted me 
wherever I went, for all the world as though I were somebody 
they held in honour and were glad to see. "They think it 
little short of a miracle that anyone who has so much work on 
hand and so manv obstacles to surmount should find time to 
go about and see the works of others.” From Milan he went 
to Venice, visiting Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, Mantua, Verona, 
Vicenza, and Padua on the way : and by the end of June was 
back again in Florence, busily engaged in retouching the 
“Vite,” and adding such notes as he had gathered on his 
journey. А desire to go to Arezzo was quenched by the news 
that “la Cosina's mother"—his mother-in-law—‘“ has just 
been given extreme unction, and as I have a dislike for death- 
bed scenes І have decided to postpone my visit.” 

The undercurrent of his correspondence is still a desire for 
notices of artists and their works. “I beg that you will ask 
Federigo Zucchero for the information I seek” (that is to sav, 
notes on the life of his brother Taddeo), “аз the printers 
have nearly finished, aud I cannot get them to delay any 
longer." This passage occurs in a letter to Lionardo 
Buonarroti, and throws an interesting light. upon the mistakes 
in the life of Taddeo, of which Federigo complains in a letter 
(given in the appendix to Vol. VII. of Bottari’s “ Raccolta ”) 
to a friend. “ You know how he treated my poor brother, 
although everybody says that not one of his Tuscans was a 
better artist, and least of all this miserable Giorgio who only 
knew how to paint quickly and cover the walls with tipures 
like а bill.sticker." He evinces the strongest dislike for 
Vasari, whom he describes as “so stuck up Vaenlato in tan'a 
superbia) because Michelangelo and Duke Cosimo took him 
under their protection that he used to refuse to have dealings 
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with anyone who would not take off his cap to him.” In any 
case the blame for Vasari’s mistakes rests оп Federigo's 
shoulders, as he either supplied the incorrect account pub- 
l'shed in the “ Vite," or else withheld the information which it 
was in his power alone to give. 

In the beginning of the following year Vasari set out for 
Rome with the picture Pius had ordered, and also to advise on 
the condition of the Sistine Bridge, then in a dangerous state, 
and to examine the cathedral. 

At the end of March he returned to Tuscany, where once 
more the story of the “ Vite” is taken up. His own portrait, 
drawn with the aid of a mirror and described by the artist as 
a good likeness, finds a place in his correspondence, the letter 
in which he refers to it teliing us also that matters did not 
proceed smoothly between the aut! or and bis publisher. 

In the following year the book was published, and conse- 
quently the autobiography, which has been our guide, albeit 
a doubtful one, up to this point throws no light upon the re- 
maining six years of Vasari’s Ше. The concluding paragraphs 
of his narrative seem to be a hasty review of some of the 
works not mentioned elsewhere, and were probably added at 
the last moment before going to press. He speaks of a 
“Coronation of the Virgin ” which was sent to the church of 
San Francesco at Citta di Castello, one of his best works; a 
“Crucifixion” painted for his friends Matteo and Simone 
Botti and hung in the Carmine at Florence ; an “ Annuncia- 
tion ? for Santa Maria Novella at Arezzo; and a “ Venus 
with the Graces” which he strove “to finish with as much 
care and diligence as possible, to satisfy a dear and cherished 
friend as well as himself.” He relates how the duke is building 
palaces, cities, gateways, loggie, piazze, gardens, fountains, and 
country places; and ina faulty analogy remarks that Cosimo 
alters churches and temples “like Solomon.” 

“Апа this is enough about myself. I have worked hard 
for fifty-five years, and must continue to live just so long as 
God pleases, to His honour and in the service of mv friends, 
as well and as long as | am able; in ease, and for the 
advancement of these most noble arts.” 

Here the story ends, and we are obliged to depend entirety 
on his letters. He was still working at the Sala Grande and 
in the church of San Stefano at Pisa; tn addition he was 
either finishing or had already finished. the dome of the 
Umiltà at Pistoia. This church had been begun by Ventura 
Vitoni under orders from Cosimo, but he died before the dome 
could be erected, leaving the drum so weakened by window 
openings and intra-mural passages that, according to Giorgio, 
no architect had dared to turn the vault. Vasari was less 
timid, and the contract for the completion of the church was 
made in 1567. Under date of June 28, 1569, there is а 
letter from Cosimo to the Commissario di Pisa, in which he 
orders Vasari to be paid a hundred scudi for his trouble as 
architect to the work, and from this it may be argued that the 
work was then finished. But the Sala Grande and the Cava- 
lieri at Pisa continued to interfere with the even tenor of his 
life. Не is oblived to make frequent appeals to Francesco 
de’ Medici for fui.ds, as the Sala is being retarded by lack of 
money, “а very serious thing as your Giorgio is getting old, 
his evesight is beginning to fail, and his powers are not what 
they жеге; besides, death may put a sudden stop to the whole 
business." This is the first intimation we have that he feels 
the approach of old age. At this period he was living in 
Florence, leaving the work at Pisa to the care of the Cavalieri 
themselves, and visiting the building only at rare intervals. 
In January 1570 he writes to say that he had hoped to go 
over and sce how the work was getting on ; and in the follow- 
ing March we read that he has just been to Rome with the 
Grand Duke, and that if he were по: so worn out with the 
journey and the bad weather, to say nothing of bodily and 
mental prostration brought on by what he has had to do for 
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his Holiness, he would have gone in person to see the con- 
dition of the structure. His main object now is to complete 
what he has in hand and retire into private life; and in the 
intervals of work he devotes his attention to the cultivation of 
his three country estates of San Paolo, Capucciolo, and Fras- 
sineto, so that he may enjoy in peace what remains of his 
harassed and troubled life. The letter in which he speaks of 
these things, dated December, 1570, seems to have been 
written while on his way to Rome ; and from a further letter 
to Francesco de’ Medici we gather that Pius V. has begged 
him of the Grand Duke so that he may decorate the chapel 
opening out of the Pope’s private apartments. ‘There are 
two others to do in which the stuccoes are already completed 
from my designs, and the quantity of work before me steadily 
increases. To tell the truth, my heart is more in the Sala at 
Florence than elsewhere ; though I shall endeavour to do my 
best, sceing that Raffaello and Michelangelo have worked 
here before me, and for the sake of your Highness and myself 
it does not behove me to fall behind them.” Evidently Vasari 
believed that he was destined to fill the third. place in a semi- 
divine triumvirate of artists. What he has already done in 
the Vatican has “ astounded his Holiness, who appears to be 
highly delighted." 

By the toth of February, 1571, he had done fifty-six car- 
toons, and says that he has been commanded to let nobody 
see them. Only the Pope and Sangalletto are to be admitted. 
* He (Pius) comes very often and delights in watching me at 
work, often engaging me in conversation.” “In fine, the wok 
is going on well, and I hope that when it is uncovered I shall 
not only satisfy his Holiness but also my fellow artists ; that 
is the chief consideration. And if 1 were to exhibit the designs 
for the Sala in public at the same time, everyone would be 
amazed, as they are two remarkable achievements." On the 
last day of April the first chapel was consecrated in the 
presence of the Pope himself, and we read that ** everyone 
here says, and it is my opinion also, that it is the finest thing 
that ever | did." We may turn from the account furnished 
bv the artist to the less biassed opinion of an outsider, in the 
person of Sangalletto, who at the time was Papal Treasurer. 
Gaye, * Carteggio,” gives the text of a letter written by him to 
Francesco de' Medici ; and as, so far as the writer is aware, 
the letter has not been noticed in any previous study of Vasari, 
it is unnecessary to apologise for quoting. from it at some 
length. Ц is dated from Rome, May 11, 1571. 

“So that I may not fall short of my duty to you, and 
knowing that I shall give pleasure to your Highness, [ will 
tell you what our Messer Giorgio is doing. He has already 
finished one of the three chapels, that of St. Peter Martyr, 
and his Holiness has had Mass celebrated in it, being present 
in person with six cardinals. He and all who have seen it 
are entirely satished. The other two are approaching com- 
pletion, and in another fortnight the one dedicated to St. Stephen 
will be thrown open. Next month will see the completion of 
the chapel of the Annunciation of the Madonna, апа beyond 
doubt Messer Giorgio has never done anything better. His 
Holiness could scarcely be more pleased than he is, and every 
day he gives orders for something clse to be dore; as, for 
instance, the work at St. Peter's, an aqueduct for bringing a 
supply of pure water into Rome, repairs in the church of 
San Giovanni Laterano, and other matters of а similar 
nature, so that alte gether it is likely to be a long time before 
he returns to Florence." 

In July Vasari was allowed to go back to Tuscany, pleascd 
with the satisfaction he had given, and decorated. with the 
volden spurs of a Cavaliere di San Pietro. It is significant 
of his natural bent that the sum of twelve hundred scudi 
which accompanied the honour of knighthood is quite as 
welcome as the title itself. 

(To ве concluded.) 
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SOME FURTHER NOTES ОМ TOWN PLANNING IN EDINBURGH 
BY THOMAS ADAMS 


N the article on “ Town Plan- 
ning in Edinburgh" which 
appeared in the May number of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
reference was made to planning 
of a part of the city which lies 
between Calton Hill and the 
boundaries of the burgh of 

The design for the central area of the 

new town prepared by Craig in 1767 must have 

been largely carried out when the City Council, 
with a foresight which un- 
happily has been lacking in 
its successors in office, insti- 
tuted a competition for lay- 
ing out the area further east. 

By the courtesy of the 
Officials of the Edinburgh City 
Council I am able to show 
illustrations from photographs 
of these plans, though I can- 
not obtain any particulars of 
the competition or of the pre- 
miums awarded. 

The competition plans were 
published in 1817, with the 
following inscription on the 
cover: “ Four competition 
plans forlaying out into streets 
the grounds on the east side 
of Leith Walk betwixt the 
Calton Hilland Leith for which 
premiums were adjudged.” 


Leith. 
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Not one of these four plans has been put to 
practical use. The plan which appears to have 
been adopted was a later plan by W. H. Playfair, 
who collaborated with Adam in designing the 
University, and was one of the leading architects 
of Edinburgh from 1822 to 1850. During this 
period Playfair designed the Royal Institution, 
the National Gallery, the Free Church College, 
Donaldson’s Hospital, and other buildings of note. 

The only trace of Playfair’s plan that can be 
found in the records of Edinburgh is an undated 
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entry in the city catalogues: “ Design for a new 
town between Edinburgh and Leith by Playfair.” 
The absence of this plan from the competitive 
group, and the fact that Playfair’s influence was 
at its height in the thirty years following the 
competition, rather leads to the assumption that 
he had been specially commissioned to prepare 
a plan owing to none of the competition plans 
being quite satisfactory to the City Council. It 
will be noticed that he has adopted some of the 


at least have been made to stop short of the direct 
artery proposed by Playfair between Hillside 
Crescent and the proposed “ place” (Heriot 
Crescent) opposite Pilrig Street. This would have 
caused little injury to the traffic facilities, and would 
have added a much-needed amenity to Leith 
Walk. But the authorities seem to have allowed 
their plans to be entirely superseded at a weak 
moment, and once having begun to backslide, 
apparently in consequence of the railway develop- 
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Nasmyth's Plan 
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features of two of the competition plans, and it 
may be that his instructions were to do so. 

The site is very hilly, and must have presented 
great difficulties to the designer. The treatment 
of the sites round the base of Calton Hill has been 
most successful, and although this district is part 
of the ‘‘ east end " of the city, Regent and Royal 
Terraces are still much sought after for residence 
by the gentry of Edinburgh. What a misfortune 
it is that the remainder of the plan has been so 
ruthlessly spoiled by the goods yard of the North 
British Railway! Surely the station-yard might 
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ments, they appear to have ignored town- planning 
ever since, with the higgledy-piggledy results we 
now see. | 
It is one of the ironies of fate that the railway- 
yard which destroyed the plan occupies the site 
of the proposed Playfair Street. The plan of 
1842 also shows the district of Abbeyhill between 
London Road and the Royal Palace of Holyrood 
practically undeveloped. This area forms a link 
between Calton Hill and Queen’s Park, two of 
the principal open spaces of Edinburgh. Because 
of this, its proximity to the Palace, and its historic 
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associations, serious consideration should have 
been given to its lay-out, and some effort made to 
preserve its amenities, in spite of the coming of 
the railway. Yet no part of Edinburgh has been 
allowed to “grow up" in a more wanton way. 
A glanceat the ordnance map reproduced on the 
next page will show the medley of buildings 
erected upon it, most of them consisting of 
barrack dwellings and factories facing on to mean 
streets. Here we have all the overcrowding of 
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Milne and Bell's Plan. 


the mediaeval city without its aesthetic compen- 
sations. | 

One of the striking features of the competition 
plans is the similarity of the plans of Nasmyth 
and Crichton. Both contemplate a large crescent 
opposite Pilrig Street, and this feature appears to 
have been afterwards adopted and improved by 
Playfair. From this “ place ” or crescent Playfair 
designed three radial roads, Nasmyth four, and 
Crichton five. 
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Apart from the important question of adapt- 
ability to site, the superiority of Playfair’s plan 
over the other two radial plans is very apparent. 
Too many radial roads are not made to converge 
at any one point, with the result that the sites are 
more spacious and not broken up in a series of 
narrow terminal frontages. Note how his three 


main arteries converge on the Royal Terrace 
situated on the rising bank of the Calton Hill 
with an attractive foreground, and how in the 
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Reid's Plan. 
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opposite direction he gets closed-in effects by 
slightly curving the streets leading into Trinity 
Square. By adapting the architecture to the 
planning, very fine vistas could have been ob- 
tained in every direction without any sacrifice of 
the commercial value of the plots. 

The principal streets are shown as 100 ft. wide. 
The treatment of the sites at the base of Calton 
Hill is very similar in several respects in the de- 
signs of Crichton and Playfair. 
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The rectangular plans of Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Milne and Mr. Bell are not so successful, nor 
so suitable for the site. Both these competitors 
take Leith Walk as their base, designing their 
principal streets at right angles to it. Аза con- 
sequence they find it necessary to repudiate the 
line of Easter Road, which all the other designers 
incorporate as the line of one of their principal 
roads. Easter Road was the old highway be- 
tween Edinburgh and Leith before the North 
Bridge was built. In both plans the opportunity 
of dealing in an attractive way with Calton Hill 
is ignored. The proposal of Milne and Bell to 
cut up the crown of the hill for villas would 
probably have proved impracticable, and even if 
practicable would have been wanton destruction. 
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It would have been a great calamity to the city 
if any such proposals had been carried out. A 
glance at the illustration of Calton Hill from the 
Castle Hill will give some idea of how valuable 
this open space is, and how great the loss would 
have been if these ideas of using up every spare 
vard for building had been carried out. Unfor- 
tunately the hill and many of the best architec- 
tural features of the east end of Princes Street 
have since been dwarfed by the elephantine North 
British Hotel. 

Edinburgh still possesses that charm which 
draws crowds from all parts of the world, and the 
enterprise and artistic taste of her council in the 
early part of the nineteenth century has yielded 
much revenue to the city. This is one of the 
indirect advantages of town-planning, too fre- 
quently ignored by the ““ practical " man. 
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VIEW OF THE NEW TOWN OF EDINBURGH, OVERLOOKING PRINCES STREET, FROM CASTLE HILL 
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Perhaps Edinburgh maintains her beauty more by 
accident than by design, so far as later architec- 
tural developments are concerned, and no doubt 
she is more indebted than the average British city 
to her natural features; but the debt of gratitude 
which her citizens owe to the artistic sense and 
foresight of her rulers of a hundred years ago can 
only be fully appreciated when their common-sense 
zeal is placed in comparison with the laissez-faire 
attitude of other city rulers of the same period. 
Most cities to-day are crying out that they are 
suffering from the sins of their fathers in neglect- 
ing town-planning. By contrast the capital of 
Scotland continues to run the risk of undoing the 
good that their fathers have done. 

As a further illustration of the stately architec- 
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ture of Edinburgh in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, a view is given of Moray Place, 
with its palatial residences designed by Gillespie 
Graham, the architect of the Assembly Hall. 
What Edinburgh owes to that period may be 
judged from the fact that it witnessed the design 
or completion of the University, the Royal High 
School (1825), General Register House (1774- 
1826), National Gallery (1823), Royal Institution 
(1823), Charlotte Square (1801), St. George’s 
Church (1811), and other buildings and squares 
that together provide the best of the architectural 
works of one of our most beautiful cities. 
NOTE.—Since these Edinburgh notes were written the original design 
adopted by the Edinburgh City Council for the lay-out of the area adjoin- 
ing Calton Hill has been discovered. It is dated 1819, and is signed by the 
city officials, but not by the architect. It is presumed to be by Playfair, 
and is exactly in the form in which it has been superimposed on the map 


of 1842. The design will be exhibited at Burlington House at the Town 
Planning Exhibition this month.— Г. A. 
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CITY SQUARES AND TRAFFIC CENTRES 
BY W. В. DAVIDGE, А.М.1.С.Е., А.В.1.В.А., FSI. 


I.—THE ANCIENT CITY SQUARE AND ITS 
TRAFFIC 
(25372) (AiO) Н Е ancient city square has but 
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little in common with its 
modern counterpart — the 
crowded traffic centre. Nearlv 
every town with a history or 
a long tradition of corporate 
life has its city square,around 
which the public life of the 
community has revolved from the very beginnings. 
It may perhaps have been the market square, with 
the market house or ancient guildhall and time- 
worn church, followed in more modern times by 
the post office, the club, the art gallery, and the 
town theatre. Such a common centre not only 
reflects the principal business aspects of a town, 
but all those other interests which go to make up 
the everyday life of its inhabitants. From a civic 
centre of this description the passer - by, be he 
casual or careful, cannot but draw his mental 
picture of the town and the collective interests 
which it embodies. 

Contrast for a moment a modern traffic outlet 
of mushroom growth, such as Shepherd’s Bush 
Green, and its continual rush of vehicles, with a 
mediaeval square such as the Grand Place of 
Brussels, surrounded by picturesque buildings of 
the various trade guilds, or with a quiet square 
in such a town as Heidelberg, with its charming 
background of castle and wooded hills. 

An ancient city square may in some cases 
become a traffic centre in the modern sense of the 
word, but more often it is only incidentally that 
this occurs. The ideal civic centre is one that 15 
undisturbed by the streams of traffic eddying 
around it, a place intimately in touch with the 
life of the city, and yet in a measure apart. Such 
at least was the ideal of the 
mediaeval town-builder. The 
closed-in square which 1$ so 
effective architecturally 1$ not 
adapted for streams of through 
traffic. The market square of 
Kingston-on- Thames willserve 
as an illustration; the main 
roads through the town pass 
close to the market square, 
but it is not necessary that 
they should pass through it. 
Through traffic has nothing 
in common with the busi- 
ness of the square, and it is an 
entire inversion of this prin- 
ciple which produces the con- 


such a point as the Mansion House and the Bank 
of England. The congestion at this point is not 
of course due to the existence of these public 
buildings, but in the first instance to the insuffi- 
cient width of the roadway at the very place where 
width is most necessary, and in the second to the 
formation of Queen Victoria Street some forty 
years ago. 


II.—THE GEOMETRICAL PLAN AND ITS 
FOCUS-POINTS 


The comparatively modern idea of town-plan- 
ning in geometrical patterns and straight lines is 
largely responsible for the formation of what is 
known as a “traffic centre." It is difficult, how- 
ever, with our modern way of thinking, to see 
how the traffic could be directed to avoid this 
concentration. It appeals to us as common sense 
that in forming a new thoroughfare we should 
start from a centre where already three or four 
streets converge, and that we should connect this 
congested corner by the shortest possible route to 
another corner even more congested, where per- 
haps six or seven streets already disgorge their 
continual streams of vehicles. 

Camillo Sitte, in criticising the defects of this 
policy of concentrating the traffic at such points, 
lays special stress upon the greatly increased 
danger to vehicular traffic, and especially to 
pedestrians, which is created by such an arrange- 
ment. ‘‘To remedy a few of the defects," he 
says, “ as much as may be, they have to create 
refuges formed of a tiny fragment of pavement, in 
the centre of which rises the lank form of a 
highly ornate street lamp, like a lighthouse in 
the midst of the rolling waves of traffic." This 
isle of safety, which he sarcastically refers to as 
““ perhaps the greatest and most original inven- 


gestion of London traffic at KARLSPLATZ, HEIDELBERG 
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tion of the modern art of town-building," is only 
“for the active and alert, who alone can traverse 
such places with a reasonable prospect of safety." 


ПІ.-Ткаегіс PROBLEMS 
(a) Concentration v. the. Mediaeval. System 
Numerous critics have sought to show by 


diagrams tbat the dangers of collision are vastly 


CITY SQUARES AND TRAFFIC CENTRES 


Haussmann designs his main avenues to connect 
as many of these traffic centres as possible, with a 
view of course of relieving existing traffic, not of 


providing further embarrassments. 

The rapid increase of fast traffic and the re- 
moval to some extent of legal obstructions to high 
speeds will no doubt in many cases eventually 
result in the construction of entirely new loop 


THE MARKET PLACE, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, AND SURROUNDING ROADS 


increased by each new line of traffic, increasing 
from three “collision points" where two streets 
meet, up to as many as 120 “collision points” 
with six converging streets. Following this con- 
tention it would appear that right-angle bends are 
the best of all junctions, and that the ideal street 
junction is a double turn at right angles, e 
which was such a popular feature of mediaeval 
towns. In spite of these repeated assertions, 
however, the modern engineer and would-be 
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roads skirting round the outside of villages and 
small towns. But in most of the larger cities 
the tendency is to concentrate traffic at the 
principal focus-points of the town, and especially 
is this noticeable in the districts surrounding the 
principal railway stations. A system of radiating 
streets leading to the railway station has been 
adopted at Strasburg and other centres, but it is 
apparent that such a system can only be of 
service when ample space is provided in the 
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station Plats itself to allow for the free circulation 
of ‘traffic arriving from so many different direc- 
tions. 
Traffic Crossing and Circulation 

Where two or more important streams cf 
traffic cross one another, such as at the junction 
of the Strand with the new thoroughfare of 
Aldwych, the inconvenience of temporary stop- 
pages of traffic becomes an important matter ; 
and where the difference of levels admits, the 
construction of a viaduct to carry one thorough 
fare over the other may be considered, as in the 
well-known example of Holborn Viaduct. The 
costly nature of such a proposal, however, and 
the large area necessarily absorbed by the 
approach roads from one level to the other, 


THE JUNCTION OF THE STRAND WITH 
ALDWYCH, LONDON 


render this method of dealing with the problem 
almost prohibitive, except in such cases as Hol- 
born, where the levels of the ground made the 
construction of a viaduct almost a necessity. 

We are thus reduced for the most part to 
a consideration of the conditions of traffic regu- 
lation and circulation on the level. The ‘some- 
what far-fetched arguments of the German writers 
previously referred to regarding 
the relative probability of col- 
lision points in rapidly іп- 
creasing ratios as the number 
and width of converging streets 
increases are hardly convincing, 
and if followed to a logical con- 
clusion could but lead to the 
opinion that in order to distri- 
bute the traffic evenly over the 
whole of the town the vehicles 
should be allowed to meander 
on through a maze of narrow 
streets with no definite through 
thoroughfares in either direc- 
tion, and with right-angled 
street - junctions confronting 
them at every turn. Such a 
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CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION 


PLAN SHOWING STREETS LEADING 
TO THE RAILWAY STATION, STRASBURG 


own refutation, and once more we are brought back 
to the hard facts :— 

(a) That the general direction of traffic will of 
necessity demand that the main roads shall 
follow approximately the same general 
direction or directions, thus involving occa- 
sional crossing places ог“ traffic centres.” 

(0) That the majority of the main avenues and 
other streets must, for reasons of economy, 
cross each other at the same level. 

) That no necessity arises for the regulation 
or holding-up of traffic where the man- 
ceuvring space is sufficient. 


The plan below shows the thoroughfares соп- 
verging into Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross. 
Although the traffic at this spot is probably 
greater than at any other point in London, out- 
side the confines of the narrow City streets, there 
is little or no real congestion of traffic, and it is 
seldom, if ever, necessary to hold up any of the 
converging streams of traffic. This can only be 
attributed to the ample space provided and the 
admirable arrangement of the guiding island 
refuges. 

The idea of “ circular regulation” of traffic is by 


proposition carries with it its PLAN OF TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON 
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по means а new one, but for some reason has not 
yet found favour in any large city. Briefly, the 


suggestion is that all vehicles on entering the open 
space should be constrained to keep to the left in 
a general circular procession, leaving bv which- 
It is contended that such 


ever street 1s desired. 


VIEW 


CITY SQUARES AND TRAFFIC CENTRES 


[У. PLANNING OF TRAFFIC CENTRES 

(a) From the Traffic Point of View 
The flow of traffic through streets or alleys 1$, 
with a few exceptions, very much like the flow of 
water in a pipe, and the principles on which such 
streets should be designed (considered first of all 


THE ROND-POINT, CHAMPS ELYSEES, PARIS 


an arrangement would obviate any confusion, and 
at the same time would render the holding-up of 
traffic unnecessary. The suggestion seems at any 
rate worthy of trial; but it should be noted that 
unless the vehicles are in single file, or in ex- 
tremely open order, some complications might 
arise should it be necessary to cross the other 
traffic on leaving the circular procession. 
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solely from the traffic point of view) are very much 
the same. All sharp bends or other points of 
frictional resistance in the main channel must be 
as far as possible eliminated, and all corners and 
points of junction rounded off to suit the general 
direction of the traffic. We must note, however, 
that the stream of traffic, unlike its more fluid 
equivalent, must be capable ot flowing easily both 
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ways, whether uphill or downhill. Bearing this 
essential difference in mind, the difficulties will 
largely disappear. 

The most natural first step to give room for 
sighting other traffic and to provide space for 
turning is to splay or round off all acute angles. 
This, with an easy transition, results in the forma- 
tion of the well-known form of ‘ circus " of which 
so many examples abound in London in the 
districts immediately west of the City. In Conti- 
nental towns the circus has had only a limited 
application, civic designers having turned their 
attention to the formation of larger and more 
imposing ''star-points" or ''round-points" to 
which every available avenue is made to converge. 
In such large centres, with so many cross currents 
of vehicles, the traffic is almost bound to take a 
general circular direction ; nevertheless, the dan- 
ger to pedestrians is considerable. 

Ап important point where confluences of traffic 
are unavoidable is the gradual gathering of the 
converging streams by Y junctions until the num- 
ber of separate channels is reduced to manageable 
proportions. Asanexample of this we may turn to 
the church of St. Augustin, Paris, where the con- 
verging streams of traffic are first concentrated 
by a Y junction forming a short length of broad 
thoroughfare which serves as a “place” in front 
of the church, thus giving ample room for the man- 
ceuvring of cross traffic by the time the junction 
with the main boulevard is reached. A somewhat 
similar example occurs in front of the Opera 


BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINS 
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PLAN SHOWING AREA AROUND 
THE OPERA HOUSE, PARIS 


House, Paris (see plan above). It will be observed 
that in both cases the setting back of the building 
from the main boulevard adds much to its effect. 


(b) From the Architectural Point of View 
It may perhaps be doubted whether public 
buildings or monuments should ever be placed 
at the junction of really busy streets, where the 
lingering passer-by carries his life in his hands 
and may have to take sudden regard for his 
personal safety. Imagine anyone opposite the 
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TRAFFIC CENTRE IN FRONT OF THE 
MANSION HOUSE, LONDON 


Mansion House stopping in the roadway to admire 
the proportions of the columns! Іп such circum- 
stances the work of a Praxiteles would have but 
little chance of admiration. The most that the 
passer-by can hope for is a passing glimpse of 
buildings or statuary so placed. There is, too, 
another objection in the placing of important 
public buildings at the junction of such important 
arteries of traffic. This is the great dislocation 
of traffic which is unavoidable whenever the 
buildings in question are required for ceremonial 
purposes, such as those connected with the coming 
and going of the Lord Mayor. The work of the 
architect and sculptor can only be appreciated 
when the building is set back sufficiently far from 
the rush and turmoil of the vehicular traffic. 


(c) From the Citizen's Point of View 

The ordinary citizen, however, has a right to 
demand that his ideals shall not be sacrificed 
either to the Goddess of Architecture or to the 
Fetish of Street Trafic. He has at least a right 
to demand that his city shall be made a bright 
and cheerful place in which he can find delight, 
that it shall be a ‘‘ livable " place in the very best 
sense of the word. 

He turns from the dust and the noise of the 
traffic to find some temporary relief in the sound 
of the splash of a fountain, the sight of green 
grass, and the scent of flowers. In тапу а busy 
traffic centre there is an odd corner or spare space 
which can be utilised with delightful effect by 
the tasteful planting of shrubs or flowers, or the 
presence of even one carefully selected tree. In 
many cases much more than this might be possible 
if only the powers of the municipalities were used 
to this end, as they are in so many pleasant ways 
in connection with the public parks. 

The *'Rond-point" in Paris shows what may 
be done with a large space, and even with the 
smaller spaces available in our busiest traffic 
centres a wondrous change might be wrought 
which would render each point passed no longer a 
danger but a delight. 
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This was designed and made by Mr. Fisher, from a sketch by General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, for Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada 
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MASTER'S SEAT AND LOWER PART OF ORGAN 
TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE (63) 


SOME 


By MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY 
(Concluded from p. 181, No. 167) 


INTERIORS 
BROAD class of illustrations 
falls under the somewhat 
general term of ‘ Interiors," 
of which a series is here 
illustrated. The first photo- 
graph (54) is that of the 
rich Jacobean staircase lead- 
ing up to the library at 
St. John’s College. The winding nature of the 
staircase makes it difficult to obtain a photograph 
which shows the work adequately. This staircase, 
which was built about 1628, is somewhat fantastic, 
but impressive nevertheless, and should be com- 
pared with the staircase in the “ Fellows Build- 
ing" at Christ's College (55). The latter is re- 
markable for the suggestive treatment of the dog- 
legged stair with the double newel. The building, 
it may be remembered, is traditionally ascribed to 
Inigo Jones, though the truth 
of this statement is by no 
means certain. 

In the hall of Magdalene 
C ollege is a fine staircase (56) 
leading up to the combination 
room. To the hall itself re- 
ference has already been 
made. The staircase is ad- 
mirably planned, and in the 
main is well treated with re- 
fined late detail, though the 
general effect is very appre- 
ciably marred by the way in 
which the staircase has been 
curiously pieced out with frag- 
ments of earlier work, incor- 
porated without much regard 
to their meaning. 

Of the other interiors at 
Cambridge the finest work, 
perhaps, is to be found in the 
libraries of the different col- 
leges. Of these the earliest is 
that of Jesus College (57), 
which was probably converted 
to its present use by the 
founder of the college, Bishop 
Alcock, when the college 
superseded the old nunnery of 
St. Radegund. The library 
Stretches along the western 
side of the cloister court, and 
has a fine old oak roof. The 
original stained glass (58) is 
embellished with the cock 
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that was the emblem of the bishop. In conformity 
with an arrangement that was common in early 
times, a door communicated between the library 
and the master's lodge, situated in the southern 
part of the same range. 

The library at St. John's College (59) is espe- 
cially noticeable on account of its rich original 
woodwork, though the proportions of the bays 
have been rather spoilt by the raising of the 
intermediate bookcases in order to accommo- 
date the growth of the library. Photograph 
No. 60, a detail view of one of the bays, 
shows that the original design was better pro- 
portioned. 

The original library at St. John's College was 
situated in the south-east corner of the first court, 
and the present one was not built until 1624. 
The building, which is a continuation of the north 
side of the second court, is 110 ft. long by зой. 
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56.—STAIRCASE IN HALL, MAGDALENE COLLEGE 
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in width, and was erected at a cost of nearly 
£3,000, of which some £2,000 was subscribed by 
John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln and Lord 
Keeper. The windows of the library, which are 
pointed, are adorned with respectable geometrical 
tracery. The level of the floor and the top of the 
wall are marked by classical entablatures. Exter- 
nally the building (of which the library occupies 
only the upper floor) is a combination of Classic 
and Gothic detail, and the wallis completed by a 
good parapet. 

Photograph No. 61 shows what is perhaps the 
finest room in all Cambridge—the combination 
room of St. John’s College. Originally built 
between 1598 and 1602 as the master’s gallery, 
this magnificent combination room was at one 
time 148 ft. long. Its length has now been 
reduced to 93 ft., but it is still a splendid room, 
with its panelled walls and fine plaster ceiling. 
This ceiling is of the same type as that in the 
University Library,in the master’s lodge at Trinity 
College, and also in another set of rooms in that | 
college, while a further example is over the stair- „с —— 


case to St. John's College Library (54) already 65.—SAXON TOWER ARCH IN 
ST. BENEDICT'S CHURCH 
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97.—FONT IN ST. MARY THE LESS 


referred to. The combination room of St. John’s 
is ornamented by a fine series of portraits. 
Another ceiling of alater date, and of cruder but 
amusing design, is in the old library at Pembroke 
College (62). When first built in 1360 this 
room served as the chapel, and it continued to be 
so used till 1664, when the present chapel was 
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consecrated. (Pembroke College was the first to 
possess a chapel of its own.) For some years 
subsequently the room appears to have been dis- 
used, but in 1690 it was converted into a library, 
and the walls were then faced with brick and 
larger windows were put in. The ceiling bears 
the date 169o. 

Photograph No. 63 shows the master's seat 
and lower portion of the organ in the chapel of 
Trinity College. This chapel was built between 
I555 and 1565. The woodwork of the screen is 
certainly magnificent, and we feel sure that any- 
body who knows the chapel will appreciate the 
view here reproduced, which brings out far more 
detail than is to be discerned by the naked eye. 


THE CHURCHES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Outside the University buildings there is very 
little of any interest except the churches. Of 
these quite one of the most interesting is that of 
St. Benedict (64), which is the oldest building in 
thecounty. The tower is ascribed to the eleventh 
century. Divided into three distinct stages, it 
shows typical Saxon features, the quoins being 
of the well-known long-and-short variety. Inside 
the most noticeable feature is the tower arch (65). 
The old nave was pulled down in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, and at the same time 
a fresh chancel arch was built. This arch has 
been since demolished, but one can still see the 
bases of its piers, while below these are visible the 
bases of the original chancel arch. 

The small church of St. Peter on Castle 
Hillis shown by photograph No. 66. Attention is 
drawn to the curious iron finial to the ridge, 
showing the emblem of the saint. With the 
exception of the tower and spire, the church is 
altogether modern, though some of the materials 
of the old church have been re-employed and 
date back to the twelfth century. Both in the 
old and the new walls are to be found bricks 
which are usually believed to be Roman. 

In the church of St. Mary the Less the most in- 
teresting feature is the fine fifteenth-century font, of 
East Anglian type (67). It has a curious Jacobean 
wooden cover which bears the date 1632 and the 
initials W.G. J.B. I.D. The church itself existed 
inthe earlier halfof the twelfth century, but of the 
original building nothing now remains beyond a 
fragment of the tower standing at the north- 
west corner of the present building and the arch 
which led from it into the church. 

[The first article of this series appeared in the issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW for April 1909; the second article in the issue for 


August 1909; the third article in the issue for May 1910; the fourth 
article in the issue for October 1910.] 
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THE ST. GEORGES HALL 
BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A. 


SHE recently-withdrawn pro- 
J ject to alter the south eleva- 
tion of St. George's Hall was 
in principle a reversion to a 
schemeoriginally adopted and 
found unsatisfactory in the 
course of the erection of the 
building somesixty years ago. 

From such evidence as can be derived from an 
examination of the working drawings preserved in 
the Municipal Offices in Liverpool, it would appear 
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which from the street below was ‘practically un- 
necessary. Lor some reason Elmes was арра- 
rently forced to abandon this treatment of the 
base, and proceeded to work on cther lines, but 
with no certain success. А number of undated 
alternative schemes have survived, and at the time 
of his death in 1847 nothing definite had been 
determined. It has been suggested that he in- 
tended the portico to be approached from the 
street by means of a continuous flight of steps. 
But no evidence of any sort can be discovered 


THE SOUTH PORTICO OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL 


that this question of providing means of access to 
the south portico had from the first proved one of 
Elmes' most serious difficulties. The earliest 
existing plan and elevation of this facade show 
the architect's first conception to have been the 
prototype to which Cockerell returned in arriving 
at his ultimate solution. The basement wall was 
broken simply by a central doorway. А tunnel- 
like passage led from this door to concealed steps 
ascending to the rear of the portico. The south 
entrance to the hall was therefore designed as a 
piece of isolated architecture, convenient access to 
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to support the theory, and the steep slope of the 
street itself renders the probability of such an idea 
ever having been entertained very remote. The 
alternative schemes are variations of an oblique 
external arrangement wherein small flights of 
steps lead up to the platform upon which the 
stylobate of the portico rests. 

The fact that these drawings are undated makes. 
it difficult to determine which are to be attributed 
to Elmes and which to Cockerell. For several 
years after Elmes' death the work progressed 
under the control of the City Surveyor, and it was. 
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The approach shown to the south portico is possibly a conjectural completion of the work 
then in progress, or perhaps an attempt at an approximate depiction of the finished work 


PRINT PUBLISHED IN 1853 COMMEMORATING THE 
OPENING OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL 


not till 1851 that Cockerell was definitely ap- 
pointed to the position of supervising architect. 
The first dated drawing relating to the south 
approach comes from Cockerell’s office. It is a 
half-inch detail, and bears two important motes— 
(i) “ Exhibited to the committee as regards the iron 
railing, 29th October, 1853 ”; (11) “ Masonry of lower 
steps and full size of bases of granite pedestals to 
approach to south portico sent November 2nd, 
1853." From this it is evident that the construc- 
tion of the approach must have been practically 
finished at that time. A study of the internal 
fabric of the present basement at least shows the 
work to have been carried toa very advanced stage, 
if not altogether completed. Behind the existing 
battered wall, 13 ft. back, is 
a vertical wall with rusticated 
masonry, resembling that on 
the outer face. There are also 
set-offs of g in.in the brick- 
work of the vertical wall on 
which the steps rested, or were 
intended to rest. Both the 
drawing and the work exe- 
cuted clearly prove Cockerell’s 
authorship of the design. The 
treatment of the wall surface, 
of the pedestals, and of the 
steps themselves, is entirely 
typical of his technique in 
detail. But since Elmes is 
known to have left complete 
drawings for the finishing of 
the building, there is ground 
for believing that Cockerell 
adhered to the main lines of 
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an earlier arrangement. It 
is not improbable that both 
Elmes and Cockerell were 
yielding to the pressure of a 
dificult committee in pro- 
viding this form of approach 
to the south portico at all, 
and that it was only when the 
thing was carried sufficiently 
far for its full effect to be 
realised that the committee 
could be induced to forgotheir 
decision. On any other as- 
sumption it is difficult to 
understand how two artists of 
such eminently sane genius 
could have persisted in what 
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E was after all a very elemen- 
tary blunder in massing and 


composition. Elmes' intuitive 
knowledge and the experienced 
judgment of Cockerell must 
have rebelled against it alike. 

At exactly what point it was decided to abandon 
this scheme and to adopt the present treatment of 
the basement cannot be determined. The minutes 
of the Building Committee have disappeared, and 
those of the Finance Committee afford no informa- 
tion as to the technical progress of the work. An 
old print depicting the hall in 1853, the year in 
which it was opened, gives a rendering of the 
approach which approximates fairly closely to 
Cockerell’s design; but it is impossible to say 
whether it is in this respect conjectural or repro- 
ductive of an actually existing feature. Similarly 
a model in the possession of the Corporation 
cannot be regarded as contributing any sort of 


SKETCH MODEL OF PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD 
IN FRONT OF THE SOUTH PORTICO OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL 
BY. W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A. 
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THE ST. GEORGES HALL CONTROVERSY 


conclusive evidence. The approach shown to the 
south portico is without accessories in the way of 
piers, metal gates, or railings, and has no clear 
relation to Cockerell's work. 

The earliest drawing of the present arrange- 
ment is dated 1860, though other drawings— 
notably one prepared in 1858— suggest that the 
idea was submitted in various modified forms 
between 1853 and 1860. In the absence of data 
to the contrary, it would seem, then, that seven 
years elapsed before Cockerell was able to prevail 
upon the committee to sanction the abolition of 
the approach. The heavy battered wall, 13 ft. 
in advance of the old vertical face, was carried 
through, and an unbroken plateau constructed in 
front of the portico. 

This was in substance Elmes' original concep- 
tion (the central door and concealed steps being 
omitted), and a finer solution of the problem 
could hardly be imagined. The massive solidity 
of the great basis, weakened by no incision, gives 
added breadth and force to the superstructure, and 
its well-calculated simplicity emphasises the rich 
magnificence of the portico. Thesuperb colonnade 
is raised upon a vast pedestal, from which it may 
make a more splendid impact upon the imagination. 

To have proposed to destroy this achievement 
and deliberately revert to a crude form of the 
feature condemned by Cockerell half a century 
ago indicates an extraordinary presumption. But 
the immediate environment of St. George’s Hall 
has in recent years suffered much from the hands 
of sculptors, and at considerable public expense ; 
so that the spirit of the recent project was not 
without precedent. Given that an approach to 
the south portico was imperative—and it was not 
—the focusing of all attention upon the arrange- 
ment by means of a pyramidal group of statuary 
could only have resulted in degrading the function 
of the great portico and doing incalculable harm 
to the intention of the whole front. The cer- 
tainty of injury was intensified when the pre- 
liminary sketch betrayed an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the laws of architectural composition 
and no realisation of the significance of style. 
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1. Elmes’ original proposal: access from street to south entrance 
obtained through corridor (under platform) leading to concealed 
steps, which ascended to the rear of the portico. 

2. Subsequent project of external flights of steps, either partially or 
completely carried out by Cockerell. 

3. Final and existing arrangement: unbroken basis serving simply as 
pedestal to the great portico. 


ROUGH SKETCH PLANS OF THE SOUTH PORTICO 
OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL 


There are probably not more than five architects 
in England at the present time who, by the cir- 
cumstances of their training, have attained even a 
superficial facility in the néo-Grec manner at all 
comparable to the mastery of Elmes. And it is 
perfectly certain no sculptor possesses any such 
facility. It is especially unfortunate therefore 
that the municipal authorities should have had so 
slight a perception of these things. · 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 


GIORGIO VASARI-III 


BY ROBERT W. CARDEN 
(Concluded from p. 196, No. 167) 


НЕ closing scenes of Vasari's life were 
enacted in Florence and Rome, where 
he scems to have been torn between 
his desire to do the frescoes in the 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore and 
the necessity of obeying the behests 
of the Pope. The first notice of 
the dome occurs in a letter of 
September 4, 1571, іп which he 

announces that the Sala Grande is at last finished, and 
that the Grand Duke, considering that he has achieved 
something worthy of recognition, has ordered him to paint 
the whole cupola. * God help me," he adds, *and do vou 
pray for me.” But the great undertaking, the one object 
he desired to live for, was destined to be delaved, as a letter 
from Cosimo to the Pope, dated Christmas Eve in this 
year, says that Giorgio is to return to Rome in response to 
the request of his Holiness. He set out immediately, and 
encountering bad weather on the way, was taken ill on his 
arrival, “Гат feeling worse than I ever felt before, because 
what with the winter season and the Maremma, we have sun- 
shine, wind, rain, snow, heat, and cold all in the same day, so 
that I quake when I think about it.” He is employed on the 
Sala Regia, which a few years before he professes to have 
refused ; and in his leisure moments he means to vet on with 
the cartoons for the cupola, in which work, he says, the chapel 
of Michelangelo—the Sistine—will be uscful as a guide. Не 
is painting the “ Battle of Lepanto," and buttonholes Marc- 
antonio Colonna and other generals who were present so as 
to gather up the details of the contlict. 

The death of Pius at the beginning of March left Vasari 
free to go back to Florence, and he did so with the greater 
content ment because the * Battle of Lepanto," * by which the 
fame of Giorgio will remain in the world for many centuries," 
was already finished, and he felt at liberty to turn his whole 
attention to the cupola. For the next five months there is 
practically silence, and then the story is again taken up in a 
letter to Borghini. The Grand Duke has gone to Castello, 
and Vasari rides over to sce him nearly every day to receive 
instructions and report progress. Не 15 at work on а palace 
at Capraia, a small church at Colle Mingoli, the decorations 
for the organ in Santa Croce, and the cartoons for the cupola. 
The Vasari chapel at Arezzo is completed, and the Rettori 
are waiting for him to paint the altar-piece.? 

The election of Cardinal Buoncompagno to the Holy See 
under the name of Gregory XIII had meanwhile tilled Vasari 
with apprehensions lest he should be recalled to complete the 
Sala Regia. Nor were these fears without foundation. Jacopo 
Buoncompagno, son of the Pope, wrote to inform bim that 
his Holiness wished the work to be finished immediately, and 
in despair Vasari asked Francesco to find him some means of 
escape. He was told that he must consult the Grand Duke 
about the matter; and so “to-morrow I shall ride over to 
Poggio a Caiano to see what are his wishes. Signore Priore”? 
—it is to Borghini—*' ] am in great trouble and fear the worst, 
because there are two pictures to finish there and they will 
take four months." Directly after this Vasari was taken Ш 
again, and it was not until the end of the month that he was 
able to visit his master. The result of the interview was that 
Giorgio had to obey the Pope’s commands, though the dis- 
appointment which this decision brought was much softened 
by the flattery bestowed on him by Cosimo. The Grand Duke 
did not see any way out of it, firstly because this was the 


E Gualardi, *' Memorie Inedite," &c., Vol. 11I, Letter No. 70, 
from the Rettori to Vasari, October 8, 1572. 
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first request the Pope had made, and secondly, because Vasari 
could act as his correspondent in Rome and keep him in- 
formed of all that went on, especially as the familiar inter- 
course with the Pope to which he would unquestionably be 
admitted would place him in a position to know everything. 
He is to say that he has been sent in accordance with the 
wishes of the Pope; and to ask his Holiness to let him 
return as soon as possible, as everything will go wrong in 
Florence during his absence. With these soothing words 
sounding in his ears Vasari set out for Rome, comforting him- 
self with the refe. tion that * he was serving God whether he 
worked for the Pope or at the cupola.” 

He arrived in Rome on the t4th of November, and on the 
following day was received in audience by the Pope, who 
kissed him on the forehead after Vasari had first kissed his 
fect *in the name of his Highness (Francesco) and the Grand 
Duke.” Тһе work in the Sala Regia was to be proceeded 
with, and one of the subjects selected was the * holy and 
prais: worthy act, the execution of the Huguenots in France,” 
better known to-day as the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
Eve. But once more an attack of catarrh incapacitated him, 
and for a fortnight he was able to do nothing. He seems to 
have been really ill, as the Pope caused him to be removed 
from an inferior lodging to the apartments of Cardinal Polacco, 
who was unceremoniously turned out. From these evidences 
it is clear that Giorgio’s health was breaking up. Не had 
never been strong, and now the least exposure to inclement 
weather brought on a violent attack of сағатта. Henceforw ard 
it is a contest between increasing infirmity and the desire to 
complete the cupola that we are called upon to witness ; and 
if he lives to finish that work he will retire into private life. 
As he works in Rome his thoughts turn ever to the dome 
which is the crowning glory of Brunellesco's art; to that 
“terrible undertaking of the cupola, to the designs for which 
I devote four hours of each day, either during the дау or the 
night, so that the God to whose honour this great work is 
dedicated shall permit your name to be proudly remembered 
after this life and as long as the world shall last.” Indeed, all 
his thoughts seem to be for the future and what will be said 
of him after he has gone to a better world. His friends are 
dying all round him ; Bronzino was taken in November 1572, 
and Raffaello Griselli in February of the following year. The 
latter died suddenly, and Vasari was profoundly affected : 
* Estote farati,” he says, “for every day І hear of the death 
of someone or other. Не prays that God will inspire the 
younger generation of painters, as otherwise the art is likely 
to dieout. “There are no artists left, and no young men of 
promise among the students; they are too much afraid of the 
lard work." ‘To intensify these gloomy meditations comes 
news that the Grand Duke is il. * stand in fear and 
trembting for our Grand Duke. God grant that we may not 
be called upon to bear such a misfortune... In all the 
holy places here 1 offer up my prayers to God for his recovery 
and for all my benefactors, of whom you are one, God 
knows how much love I bear you.” 19 

But however much he might be troubled by these misgivings 
he continued his work, expecting to finish by the end of May. 
He is quite satisfied with himself, he recognises more and 
more the gift that God has given him, and if ever he has 
astonished Rome, this time he means to break all records 
(gli colmerà lo staio). So, when he received an invitation to 
enter the service of Philip of Spain, he takes it as being only 
what is due to his merits, and refuses the offer. “I have 


19 Letter to Borghini, February 13, 1573. 
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earned enough to keep me until I die; and so, Signor Priore 
mio, you may expect me back again, and if 1 am spared my 
only desire will be to finish the cupola : then, with that as my 
last work, to close my eyes peacefully in death." 

By the Ist of May the Sala Regia was “ practically 
finished,” and the Pope went to inspect it. We are told that 
he and his suite were “full of astonishment,” and that the 
Court that night was “спе buzz of admiration.” Evidently 
the work gave entire satisfaction, and the liberal payment 
received by the artist completely reversed his former opinion 
of Rome. “This Rome is a very good Rome to me, and 
many atime has enabled me to change my rags for a fine 


coat." “Тһе Pope is so fond of me that he is sorry Гат 


-- going- away, and will ask their lordships to spare me again 


next winter. Ah me ! it is a blessing from God himself that 
anyone so worthless as I should be so much in request." 

He returned to Florence and to the side of his beloved 
patron at the end of June. “АП the /zs/e," he writes, * I 
have spent in the company of the Grand Duke, who likes to 
have me near him ; and although he does not speak he likes 
to hear about what goes on and is always pleased when I show 
him some new design for the cupola.” It is not a little pathetic 
to see these two old men, so utterly unlike in every particular, 
drawn together by the common bond of increasing infirmity ; 
the duke who has resigned the government of his territories 
to his son, and the painter who dreads the fatigue of climbing 
aloft to work at the frescoes he loves. “I should have been 
up long ago to work at my frescoes, but the catarrh has been 
too much for me. I am trying to contrive a sort of basket or 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, SION MILLS, CO. TYRONE, IRELAND: VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST 
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cage in which I can be drawn up to the scaffolding. Except 
for this I am as well as usual, but if I do not feel better before 
winter I shall have to remove to a different lodging.” 

This is the last information we have about him. He re- 
moved to another lodging in very truth, and perhaps to such 
a one as himself would have chosen. We know nothing of 
his last illness; we only know that two months after the 
death of his patron Cosimo, Vasari breathed his last in his 
own home at Arezzo, surrounded by his nephews and nieces. 

“ I am plunged into the deepest grief, as your Highness will 
easily imagine, by the death of the Cavaliere Messer Giorgio 
my brother, which has just taken place. Мау his soul rest 
in реасе.” 

It is not necessary to follow up the story of the cupola and 
its completion by Federigo Zucchero. The work is still there 
in Florence for men to see; but how much of it was done by 
Giorgio, and how much of the blame which the poet I] Lasca 
lays on his shoulders should be borne by his successor, it would 
be an interesting matter to determine. Nor need we trouble 
over the position Vasari holds among the painters and archi- 
tects of the Renaissance : he wrote the “ Vite," that is enough. 
It is as an interesting personality whose days were passed in 
the Courts of Rome and Florence that we have endeavoured 
to view him, as a man of kindly heart with an abundance of 
good nature, and as one who believed that he had certain gifts 
with certain duties attached to them ; and who to the best of 
his ability did the work that came to hand. 


п Gaye, Carteggio, Vol. III, Letter No. 340, from Pietro Vasari 
to Francesco de' Medici, dated June 27, 1574. 
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CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
SION MILLS, CO. TYRONE 

Turis church has been erected from the designs 
of Mr. W. F. Unsworth (of Messrs. Unsworth, 
Son & Triggs, of Petersfield, Hants). The prob- 
lem to be solved was to provide accommodation 
for a large congregation for a comparatively 
small sum, and the most practical solution 
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appeared to be the omission of the nave arcades. 
This naturally suggested the Romanesque treat- 
ment that has been adopted. It was considered 
that this style was in keeping with the traditions 
of the early Church in Ireland. The church seats 
350. Thechoir and organ are placed in the west 
gallery, leaving the whole of the chancel free. 
The chancel is raised 3 ft. 6in. above the level of 
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Photo: Thomas Lewis 


CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, SION MILLS, CO. TYRONE, IRELAND: VIEW FROM EAST 
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the nave, and is entirely paved with Devonshire 
marbles. The church is faced externally with 
local coursed rubble with Bath stone dressings. 
The roof is covered with Precelly green slates, the 
brown and green tones of which harmonise with 
the colour of the local stonework. Messrs. J. 
Ballintine, Ltd., of Londonderry, were the builders. 
Messrs. E. Luscombe and Son, of Exeter, exe- 
cuted the stone, marble, and mosaic work. The 
electric-light fittings are by The Well Fire Co., 
Ltd., of London, and the door furniture, locks, 
etc., by Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd., of London. 
Messrs. Davies Bros., of Portmadoc, supplied the 
roofing slates,and Messrs. Musgrave & Co., Ltd., 
of Belfast, installed the heating and ventilating 
apparatus. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, 

ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

. Mn. LORIMER has already to his credit a long 
list of delightful buildings, almost exclusively 
domestic, and to the number must now be added 
the new library building which has been carried 
out from his designs at the University of St. 
‘Andrews. This building forms an addition to the 
accommodation of the existing library building, 
‘and is joined to it by the neck shown on the plan. 
ТЕ was built with funds provided by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie during the time he was Lord Rector of 
the University. 

| The basement floor is from end to end a book 
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stack. The central portion of the first floor соп- 
tains a students' reading-room, at each side of 
which there is a counter for passing out books. 
The whole space on each side of the reading-room, 
from top to bottom, is a book stack. These book 
stacks are made entirely of steel, and the floors 
are of glass, all the work in connection with this 
contract having been carried out by the Art Metal 
Construction Company of America. 

The stone used for the hewn work of the build- 
ing was Prudham stone from Northumberland. 

The floors (other than those of glass already 
referred to), the roofs, and the columns of the 
building are of reinforced concrete executed by 
Stuart's Granolithic Stone Co., on Wells' system. 
The roof is covered with Limmer asphalt, which 
is taken up the back of the parapets and under 
the cornices. 


A RADIATOR CASE 

Тне radiator case illustrated below is made of 
wrought steel and bronze, polished, the flat pieces 
being of thin sheet metal welded and riveted where 
required. А small door is provided on the return 
end at the right side for access to the radiator 
valves, etc. The work was executed by Mr. William 
Hatton, of London, who also made the steel 
and bronze balustrading to the staircase and the 
bronze ornaments to the exterior of the building 
(which was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for October). 
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RADIATOR CASE IN BUSINESS PREMISES, No. 93 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLIAM AND EDWARD HUNT, ARCHITECTS. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDING, ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
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HISTORICAL TOWN HOUSES 
NO. 6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


T the time that Walpole was 
composing carefully what he 
termed “* Walpoliana " and 
writing in his assertive off- 
hand way— 

By what I saw in Tuscany and 
by the prints, their 
strangely out of taste, and laboured 


villas are 


by their unnatural regularity and art to destroy the romantic- 
ness of their situations. 
seats here! The country wears a new face; everybody is im- 
proving their places, and as they don’t fortify their plantations 


[ wish you could see the villas and 


sors, he was certainly an able, sane, and scholarly 
designer. Unfortunately it is not possible, with 
any certainty, to point out much of his work. 
But he is credited with having had an extensive 
practice in the district around Berkeley Square, 
and there does not seem to exist any doubt about 
his being the architect of No. 6 Bloomsbury 
Square and the adjoining corner house with its 
entrance in Hart Street. 

Ware is said to have lived in the former house 
(which became later the house of Isaac D'Israeli, 


Nos. 5 AND 6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 
BY ISAAC WARE 


with entrenchments of walls and high hedges, one has the 
The dispersed buildings 
are generally Gothic or 


benefit of them even in passing by. 


—I mean temples, bridges, etc. 
Chinese, and give a whimsical air of novelty that is very 
pleasing. You would like a drawing-room in the latter style 
that I fancied and have been executing at Mr. Rigby’s in 
Essex ; it has large and very fine Indian landscapes, with a 
black fret round them, and round the whole entablature of the 
room, and all the ground or hanging is of pink paper.’ — 


while Walpole was writing thus and visiting 
here and there, Gothicising as he called it, archi- 
tecture was not altogether given over to the 
dilettanti. Isaac Ware was his contemporary, and 
though he may not have been either so celebrated 
or so great an architect as some of his predeces- 


1 Extract from a letter to Horace Mann in Italy, sent from 
Strawberry Hill on August 2, 1750. 
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1818-29) and to have died there. The original 
authority for these statements was John Thomas 
Smith, at one time keeper of the prints and draw- 
ings at the British Museum. While Smith was 
writing thisin “ Nollekens and his Times ” (1828), 
the author of “Curiosities of Literature" was 
living at 6 Bloomsbury Square, so that part of his 
evidence is that of an eye-witness. But as the 
year of Ware's death was only that of the chroni- 
cler's birth, the other statements come at second 
hand. Smith's father was a friend of Ware's, 
who, “ we are told, related his story to the elder 
Smith while sitting to Roubiliac for his bust.” ° 
Ware's will was made at Hampstead on 


2 * Bloomsbury Square: Isaac Ware and Isaac D'Israeli Resi- 
dents," by W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. 
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№. 6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


February 8, 1765, about a year 
before his death, “апа that 
he died there is evident from 
the Paddington register of 
burials, which has this re- 
cord: ‘1766, Jan. 15, Isaac = 
Ware in the chancel, from L. Аа 
Hampstead.’ The discovery | 
of the grave ... was very 
satisfactory; the ‘chancel,’ of 
course, was that of the old 
church which was taken down 
about 1790, and of which the 
site is now traced in thechurch- 
yard by the flat ledger-stones 
which formerly lay in the 
aisle."? Мг. Rutton, in the 
article already quoted, was at 
considerable pains to verify 
the other statement that 
No. 6 Bloomsbury Square was 
Ware's town residence, but was unable to do so. 
For Ware's name is not to be found in the books 
of the Bedford Estate, “ no lease of a house in 
Bedford Square having been granted to him." 
And his will makes no mention of property in 
Bloomsbury. Mr. Rutton says there is no proof 
that Ware built a house there. All that Smith 


e Bloomsbury Square: Isaac Ware and | Isaac D' Israeli Resi- 
dents,” by W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. 
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UPPER PART OF STAIRCASE WELL 


writes is: “Не became possessed of consider- 
able property, and built himself a country man- 
sion at Westbourne, north of Bayswater, the very 
house in which Mr. Cockerell now resides; his 
town residence at that time was in Bloomsbury 
Square, on the western side, in the first house 
from Hart Street, in which Mr. D’Israeli now 
resides." 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary we may 
accept it that Ware designed 
these houses Nos. 5 and 6. 
The accompanying general 
view shows them built with- 
out any break and finished 
with a dentilled cornice under 
the parapet. А projecting 
string-course of stone is carried 
round and marks the first floor. 
The door-piece of No. 6 has 
a flat head with brackets at 
the side carrying an entabla- 
ture without a pediment. The 
facade to Hart Street, which 
contains the door to No. 5, is 
a little more elaborate; this 
latter house, however, 1s left 
to be dealt with in the next 
issue. When all is said it is a 
typical and not unpleasing 
eighteenth-century front, built 
of London stock bricks, and 
a few pieces of stone for string- 
course, cornice, etc. The 
building is eminently reason- 
able, of a kind which, with 
thought and care, is capable 
of becoming fine architecture. 
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It must be remembered that this front, by the 
substitution of modern windows with their astra- 
gals, loses scale and a great part of its effect. 
Perhaps the chief interest of No. 6 1$ its in- 
terior. ‘‘The site is an oblong, and Ware 
divided this into three unequal parts, the centre 
being occupied by a staircase up to the first floor, 
with а top light and rooms front and back. Ware, 
however, instead of making his staircase chamber 
the full width of the site, has reserved a space at 
one side which enabled him to provide a passage 
on all floors from the back rooms to the front, 
this passage being lit by small circular windows 
into the staircase well. For the conditions of the 
case this plan is quite admirable, and both here 


DOOR IN FRONT ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 
(ORIGINALLY THE DRAWING-ROOM) 
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and in other instances the eighteenth-century 
architect has avoided the error of his successors 
in so contracting the size of the staircase as to 
make it appear a mere well with a skylight at the 
top. It is essential, both for light and architec- 
tural effect, that the space assigned to a top- 
lighted staircase should be as large as possible." $ 
A back stair originally served the upper floors, 
but to-day the main stair is carried up to the 
second floor in wood. 

The photograph on the opposite page shows 
the passage on the second and attic floors. This 
expedient of joining up the front and back rooms 
without having to use the stair landing is most 
original. Probably a desire to get two drawing- 
rooms on the first floor suggested it, for in no 
other way could it be managed, owing to the 
narrow frontage. Another photograph shows a 
portion of the bridge-like landing over against the 
passage which gave access to the front rooms of 
the second floor. This bridge is supported from 
the front and back walls of the staircase by 
vigorously modelled brackets. The balustrading 
is made of wrought iron, of simple and pleasing 
design. A similar balustrade is used on the main 
stair. The photographs give a good idea of the 
plain, masculine detail affected by Ware. 

The wall spaces are divided into panels framed 
by richly carved mouldings; the landings are 
marked by heavy cornices enriched with egg-and- 
tongue dentils and foliage, which prevents the 
staircase from looking like a deep well. Above 
the cornice, at the level of the second floor, the 
ceiling is contracted by a large cove to the 
smaller dimensions of the skylight, and the effect 
of the small circular windows cutting the cove 1$ 
extremely pleasing. 

The most important rooms, of course, are the 
two on the first floor, which probably served as 
drawing and ante-drawing rooms, not placed 
en sutte in the usual way, but joined up by a 
passage some five feet wide, and separated by the 
width of the staircase. The one facing Blooms- 
bury Square is a finely-proportioned room, lighted 
from three windows. Opposite these are two 
doors leading, one to the stair-landing and the 
other to the passage, and at the end next the 
passage is a noble marble mantelpiece. From the 
floor up to the elaborate cornice the walls are 
covered with wood-panelling in delightfully low 
relief—if that term is allowed—which greatly en- 
hances the vigorous details of the accessories of 
the room, such as the door and window frames, 
the cornice, and the chimneypiece. Much fine 
carving is lavished in this room. The architraves 
and panels of the doors and windows have their 


4 "History of the Renaissance in England," by Reginald 
Blomfield. Vol. II, p. 298. 
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traditional enrichments; the pulvinated friezes of 
the door-pieces are beautifully carved with oak- 
leaves and acorns bound with ribands in the 
middle and curiously stopped at the ends. 

The chimneypiece in this room is very vigo- 
rous in design, and at the same time enriched 
with some extremely graceful carving. It would 
be difficult to find more delicate carving than that 
of the foliages in the frieze. In the adjoining 
room the chimneypiece is also of white marble, 
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but much simpler. The former is of a fairly usual 
type, but this latter is somewhat out of the 
common. It consists of jambs and lintel moulded 
like the traditional Palladian architrave, broken 
out at the corners, at the top and sides, thus 
forming a kind of square which contains a finely 
carved rosette. This carries a thin marble shelf. 

A very interesting chapter in English architec- 
tural history might be written about fireplaces. 
From the time of Inigo Jones architects were in 
the habit of publishing volumes dealing with their 
subjects, more or less sumptuous; and if we except 
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the drawings of whole buildings, no detail came 
in for a greater amount of representation than the 
chimneypiece. Inigo Jones himself has left several 
designs for these features, all done in a kind of 
Palladian wav with Orders, sometimes super- 
imposed, sometimes not, but always worked out 
with a great deal of skill and scholarship. Wren, 
for this particular feature, seems to have taken his 
ideas from the French early in his career, and to 
have могКеі them out in his own way. Certainly 
those at Hampton Court we accept now as being 
typically English. Later architects returned to 
the earlier Palladian manner. They took Jones’s 
designs and models and very often copied them. 
Ware seems to have taken a middle course, and 
designed his chimneypieces with a great deal of 
vigour and originality, although he was not averse 
to using designs by his great master. In Bourdon 
House, in the dining-room, one of the mantels is 
most accurately copied from one of Inigo's draw- 
ings, and it was suggested that Ware was the 
architect of this house. 
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Ware was а scholar of no mean ability, and his 
contribution to the architectural literature of the 
eighteenth century was considerable. No less 
considerable was his legacy to architecture, and 
his work, from his chef d'œuvre, Chesterfield House, 
to houses such as this one in Bloomsbury Square, 
is thoroughly sane and masculine, and at the 
same time touched with a sober spirit of 
originality. J. M. ХУ. HALLEY: 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE 


REFERRING to the article on Newcastle House, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, published in the October 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Mr. Frank 
Farrer (of the firm of Farrer & Co., solicitors, 
who have been in occupation of the house since 
1790) writes as follows: ‘“ From Wren's re- 
port, which I gather the writer of this article 
had not seen, it appears that a Cause Room had 
already been made, and was in use by the Lord 
Keeper (Somers) in June 1693, and he must have 
gone into occupation of the house as his residence 
either in the course of that year or early in 1694. 
The writer of the article says it is curious that 
Wren should have been called upon to report. 
There can scarcely have been more than the 
shell completed at the time of Lord Powis's flight, 
for Wren, who was asked to say what was required 
to make it fit for occupation by the Lord Keeper, 
reports that ‘the ceilings, floors, wainscots, and 
fire-hearths were largely unfinished, several of the 
offices unpaved, and the sewers so contrived as 
to be offensive if not pestilential.’ Hence there 
seems to have been excellent reason for the report. 

“It is stated in the article that Lord Powis sold 
the house to the Duke of Newcastle for £1,000. 
This is inaccurate. The amount was £7,500. 
It is also stated that the Duke of Newcastle died 
without heir, and that his estate went to his 
nephew, Thomas Pelham. As a fact, the Duke, 
whose wife was a Cavendish heiress (daughter of 
‘the loyal’ Duke of Newcastle), had a daughter 
who succeeded to a great part of her father's 
wealth; she married Edward Harley, Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer, and their only daughter, 
Lady Margaret Cavendish Holles—celebrated by 
Prior as my ‘noble lovely little Peggy '—married 
William Bentinck second Duke of Portland, and 
through her that family acquired Welbeck, the 
Marylebone estate, and other property. А large 
portion of the Newcastle estate, including the 
house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, did go, as the article 
says, to the Duke's nephew, Thomas Pelham, son 
of his sister Lady Grace Holles who had married 
the first Lord Pelham. Thomas Pelham Holles 
was created Duke of Newcastle-on- Tyne, and was 
for many years Prime Minister. 

“It is not believed that the Bank of England 
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DETAIL OF BRACKET AND 
IRON BALUSTRADING ON STAIRCASE 


Charter was signed in the drawing-room. This 
was merely the fancy of the artist who made the 
painting for the Royal Exchange. The Charter 
was almost certainly signed (in 1694) in the Cause 
Room above mentioned, which was in the well 
The Adam 
mantelpiece in the dining-room was moved from 
another part of the house. The house was not 
divided into two in 1877, but in 1771-1772. The 
chimneypiece in the waiting-room, illustrated in 
the article, was moved from a bedroom in the 
upper part of the house. 


where the staircase should have been. 
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“ I do not know what warrant the writer has for 
doubting that the arcade extended тоо ft. or more 
down Great Queen Street. Rocque's old plan of 
London (1761) shows most plainly that it did so, 
and a glance at the western face of the projection 
shows that the windows and brickwork are of 
much more modern date than the rest of the 
building. The change was probably made in 
1771-1772. Ido not believe the arcade was ever 
inside the courtyard. The prints referred to can- 
not be trusted. There are two of the house of 
the same date which differ considerably. The 
writer of the article had probably not seen the 
Act of Parliament for the rebuilding of the house 
after the fire in 1684, which was required because 
the house was to be extended northwards, and 
permission had to be obtained to build the upper 
rooms on that front on pillars or arches, making 
a piazza or colonnade, for the owner of the land 
on the other side of the way, Sir William Massing- 
berd, was only tenant for life, and his son a minor ; 
therefore they were not in a position to give 
their consent to the encroachment.” 

In reply to the foregoing, Mr. J. M. W. Halley 
writes: “І am indebted to Mr. Farrer for 
pointing out some inaccuracies in my article 
on Newcastle House. Not having access to some 
documents with which he is familiar, I inferred from 
the contemporary information, quoted below, that 
the house was finished at the accession of Wil- 
liam III, although the fime, from 1686 to 1689, 
seems short for completing such a house as this. 

“ Luttrell tells us that on the night of Decem- 
ber 11th, 1688, the mob gutted the Popish Chapel 
in Lincoln'sInn Fields, * pulling down all the wains- 
cot, pictures, books, etc.,' and on the following 
night ‘they would have plundered and demolished 
the houses of several papists, as Lord Powys,’ etc. 

“ The English Courant of the same month says: 
* Then they [the mob] went to the Lord Powis's 
great house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, wherein was 
a guard, and a bill upon the door: ‘‘ This house 
is appointed for the Lord Delamere's quarters," 
and some of the company crying, *' Let it alone, 
the Lord Powis was against the Bishops going 
to the Tower," they offered no violence to it.’ 

“I find on looking up my notes that Mr. 
Chancellor, in his recent book, ‘ Private Palaces 
of London,’ says that ‘about 1879 Newcastle 
House was divided, one half being occupied by 
Messrs. Farrer and the other by Messrs. Ingram 
Harrison and Co.' 

“ As to the last point, I am inclined to believe 
that Mr. Farrer is right, and that the arcade was 
outside the court. Аз he says, the prints ' differ 
considerably,' and the Act of Parliament suggests 
that his point of view is the correct one. But сап 
the map be trusted any more than the prints ? " 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF AREER 


T is worth noting that the craft 
of the smith has preserved a 
more uniformly high level of 
achievement than any other 
craft associated with architec- 
ture; the smith, be it observed, 
not the founder. On cast work 
the Gothic Revival exercised a 

very baneful influence, relics of which, in such 
forms as firegrates and garden railings, are still 
with us in abundance. But, for whatever reason, 
it has been otherwise with wrought ironwork, and 
even when this has been hammered and bent to 
the fancy of a workman having no trace of 
tradition to guide him, it has been far better than, 
say, woodwork or stonework or glasswork of the 
same time and produced under similar conditions. 
To-day the Renaissance types of ironwork are 
especially followed, doubtless because they are 
adaptable to an infinite variety of treatment, 
whether elaborate or plain, and also because the 
lines of Renaissance ironwork are architecturally 
good and the construction sound and lasting. 
Tijou's influence on English smith's work has 
often been emphasised; but, as Mr. Starkie 
Gardner says, superb as it is, and far richer and 
more florid than any executed in his day, its 
influence passed away and was absorbed, leaving 
our designs at the end of the reign of Queen Anne 
very much what they were under Charles the 
Second. “Іп Georgian times wrought ironwork 
settled down into steady, straightforward design, 
panels of simple scrollwork, enriched with plain leaf- 
work, being the predomin ting feature, and it is 
curious to note how the influence of that work 
has come down to the present.” 

The two examples from Enfield and the one 
from Orta, shown on the following pages, are 
illustrative of the studied seriousness of the 
English work and the exuberance of the Italian. 

The narrower of the two Enfield gates is hung 
to panels of a certain intricacy of design carrying 
a kind of trussed lintel with an elaborate over- 
throw on top. The gate itself is extremely simple. 

The larger gate is quite different ; indeed, the 
writer does not recall any other similar example. 
The curious intersecting tracery in the upper part 
of the gate is, of course, the unusual feature. 

In the Italian work one sees something like the 
abandonment of wild growth—the entwining 
honeysuckle, the vine, being scarcely more fan- 
tastic. In its construction there is very little 
riveting. Where the scrolls cross they merely 
touch, a ring fastening them together. This is 
typical of the Italian craftsman. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 


AM x) HE Royal Commission, consti- 
Ц tuted exactly two years ago, 
МА) “to make an inventory of the 
ZZ ancient and historical monu- 
ments and constructions ” 
still in existence in England, 
has presented its first interim 
report, and in many wavs the 
volume is a notable one. The necessity for some 
Government action in the interests of the preser- 
vation of our national monuments has long been 
seen by all those who have cared for our history 
or have appreciated the value of our rapidly 
diminishing inheritance of ancient buildings. The 
difficulty lay in the apparent hopelessness of ever 
convincing the public of this necessity. Now that 
the official wheels have been set working, and the 
official machine is rapidly turning out the very 
thing of which we despaired, we cannot be too 
grateful to the public spirit of those who have 
wrought the miracle, some of the names of whom 
we recognise among the Commissioners them- 
selves. 

The Report contains a short preface by the 
chairman of the Commission, Lord Burghclere, a 
recital of the terms of appointment, a summary of 
the deliberations and labours of the Commis- 
sioners, and the first instalment of the Inventory 
which is being prepared, relating to the county of 
Hertfordshire. This last forms the bulk of the 
considerable quarto volume of more than 300 
pages, and the Inventory is supported by an 
historical introduction of 26 pages, a glossary of 
terms, a very full index, and an excellent map. 
And besides this it has been found possible to in- 
clude some forty-five reproductions of first-rate 
photographs as examples of the views taken to 
accompany the fuller details of the MS. inventory. 
This fact alone is evidence of the power of a 
subject which can charm even the Government 
blue-book, and tran:form it into a pictorial record 
of distinctive beauty. 

It may readily be scen that here is material for 
a really fine Survey of England—one that should 
easily outdistance any complete work that has 
hitherto appeared. In this volume dealing with 
Hertfordshire and its 149 civil parishes, 847 
buildings and other monuments have been regis- 
tered and described, but this represents an infi- 
nitely greater number of individual features, since 
the whole contents of St. Alban's Abbey or of 
Hatfield House are grouped under a single figure. 
With the exception of a few of the greater build- 
ings, it may be safely said that the vast mass of 
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historical data пр and down the country was 
practically unknown before, save to certain mem- 
bers of thearchitectural profession, who have been 
able to recognise their value and to preserve for 
themselves some record of their forms. Now the 
whole of this information is to be at the call of 
whoever wishes to consult it, and the Commis- 
sioners are to act as guides to the treasure-house 
of our English historical documents in brick and 
stone. And here we must confess ourselves dis- 
appointed in some measure with the method of 
presentation. We have no fault to find with the 
arrangement of the matter. The division into 
civil parishes placed alphabetically is simple and 
natural, the facts collected are on the whole accu- 
rate and valuable, and the completeness of the 
index will be a grateful help to all who consult the 
book. The serious faults of the book are two: 
first, a failure to give any definite conception or 
real appraisement of the historical value of each 
monument, and second, a strange infelicity of 
description, in the case at any rate of the lesser 
monuments, which, unaided by plans, often fails 
to make itself intelligible. Both these short- 
comings are due no doubt, in part, to the difficulty 
in getting really expert assistance, and we may 
hope for improvement in the works that follow this 
admittedly experimental volume. 

To take the lesser and latter of the two evils 
first. The description of Rye House, Stanstead 
Abbots, on page 210, gives the reader no idea of 
this fine piece of Tudor brickwork, and that of 
Great Nasthyde on pages 194-5 is quite inade- 
quate. The beautiful house, Rothamsted, Har- 
penden, suffers in the same way, and in addition 
is inaccurately described. We learn on page 108 
that “the main staircase was put up in 1678 and 
is of oak, it has plain newels with pierced pendants 
and finials and square raked moulded balusters.” 
Now these “ balusters ’ with their three awkward 
adjectives are not balusters at all (the term 
'* baluster " being properly applied to a “turned " 
rail, either round or square); the handrail is here 
supported by an arcade of small keyed arches, 
resting upon the common Jacobean dwarf pilas- 
ters, whose caps, bases, etc., are in line with the 
rake of the stair. Neither the pendants nor finials 
are pierced. Nor with equal certainty is it possible 
that this stair was built as late as 1678. Of pure 
Jacobean detail, it was most probably erected by 
the widow of Jacob Wittewronge in 1623-4. The 
source of the erroneous date appears to have been 
the History of Hertfordshire in the Victoria 
County History, but no one with an elementary 
knowledge of his subject would have copied the 
date without question or comment. И is perhaps 
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West tower fourteenth century; Lych gate probably fifteenth century 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, ASHWELL, HERTFORDSHIRE 


[From “ An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Hertfordshire" | 
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a pity that the Commissioners’ report seems to 
owe so much to the Victoria County History, from 
which its plans of bnildings, with one or two 
exceptions, are taken. The independent verdict 
of the Commission’s experts would be more valu- 
able. If, too, an outline plan of each important 
building were included many words of description 
would be saved, each portion of value could 
be easily located, and with a few letters of refer- 
ence the whole might be made quite clear and 
concise. 

The graver criticism has to do with the whole 
spirit of the report, and is a much more difficult 
matter to remedy. It must be remembered that 
the work of the Commission is largely educational. 
Lord Burghclere himself says in the preface that 
the photographs which are included have been 
selected for their educational value. If objects of 
antiquity were valued as they should be, and if 
their destruction were not daily threatened, the 
findings of the Commission would have little more 
than an academic interest. But the indirect object 
of the inventory is to call the attention of the 
nation to its possessions, and to appeal to it to 
guard them as well as it may. For this reason it 
is of the utmost importance that the Com- 
missioners should present a view of the true 
value of the country’s monuments, and that 
they should carry conviction into the mind 
of every thoughtful man. The picture needs 
to be drawn in, in a few bold lines, and the 
works of art that each age has left us portrayed. 
The ambitious glory of the Romanesque, the dis- 
covery and the exhaustion of Gothic refinement 
and richness, the new ideals of the Renais- 
sance, and their reflection in every homestead in 
the country—all these could be explained ina few 
terse sentences. Instead of which we have a 
lengthy historical introduction, excellent as regards 
the bare facts of history which relate to Hertford- 
shire, but without one flash of light upon the 
making or the meaning of our national monu- 
ments. In a way that surely only an English 
blue-book is capable of, we pass from the palaeo- 
lithic and kindred ages almost imperceptibly into 
the later years of real history. The whole subject 
is treated as folklore ; or, worse still, as a species of 
natural history. Primitive men made flints, and the 
men who came over with William the Conqueror 
made cathedrals; both had their hobbies, and 
both are equally worthy of notice! This is not 
the best way to inculcate respect for the beautiful 
buildings of the past. It is the method of the 
antiquary, not the historian. Апа it leads to so 
many pitfalls. It fosters the desire for such a 
barren and misleading classification as that of the 
plans of houses into “H” “L” Е” plans, etc. 
That the occasional reference to the shape of a 
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letter will help one in a description is undeniable, 
but the attempt to form a chronological classifi- 
cation by means of these letters cannot for a 
moment be maintained. Men built wings and 
additions to their houses when and where they 
desired them ; it is the character of the building 
that gives the date, although the internal evidence 
of the plan is also of great importance. It would 
scarcely be necessary to increase the description 
of the houses or churches by a single line to make 
all the difference between writing an intelligent 
estimate of their value and the present paragraphs 
of architectural jargon. 

On a book showing less thoroughness and eager 
attention to every detail, it would have been per- 
haps useless to waste the abovecriticism. But it 
is precisely because the purpose is so good, and 
the work so conscientious, that we could wish it 
had been served in а less purely materialistic form. 

In examining the detail of the volume, we take it 
that the Commission has a good deal more infor- 
mation than it has felt it necessary to publish. In 
Aldenham parish, for instance, we find no mention 
of the old house at Kemp Row, or the remains of 
Lord Falkland's manor-house, opposite the church. 
At Sherley Church we think the official tape-line 
might have been stretched just beyond the year 
1700 to avoid the omission of Nicholas Hawks- 
moor’s tomb. The bare mention of the resting- 
place of this well-known architect, whose name is 
associated with many seventeenth-century build- 
ings, might surely have been condoned. The repro- 
duction of the plan (1608) of Hatfield Palace is an 
interesting addition to the book, but we do not 
think that a case has been made out for it, as 
representing the house as built. It seems more 
likely to have been a proposed sketch for enlarging 
the palace before Cecil resolved to build Hatfield 
House. The plan of the remains of the palace 
is much impaired by old and new work being 
** blacked in " indiscriminately. A misprint occurs 
on p. 229, the house (8) being on the south side of 
Ware High Street. We do not find any reference 
to Tyttenhanger on p. 22, although indexed. We 
hope that in the next volume reference may be 
facilitated by placing the names of the parishes 
on the headlines of the pages, and repeating 
the name where one parish occupies several 
pages. 

In conclusion, we would call attention to Sche- 
dule B, which contains a list of monuments 
selected by the Commission as especially worthy 
of preservation, and we note with satisfaction the 
recommendation that a permanent Government 
Department should be formed to act as an Advisory 
Board in regard to all threatened buildings. Its 
establishment will be the fitting touch of comple- 
tion to a most important work. 
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A CITY MUSEUM 


and the destruction, one after 
another, of the City churches, 
has led їп most cases to the 
disappearance of the ancient 
fittings of the latter, either 
through actual loss or through 
dispersal in other localities. 
Woodwork of priceless value has time and again 
found its way to the scrap-heap, or has been con- 
signed to an oblivion scarcely less complete in 
the recesses of some remote suburban church. 
It seems incredible that those who have the 
control of the riches of the Church of England 
should find it necessary to rob the City of its 
heirlooms in the interest of some new suburban 
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The above is another example of the fine eighteenth-century 
doorways which have appeared with these Survey notes. 


DOORWAY, BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, S.V. 
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mission, which might. be more fittingly adorned in 
other ways. 

Not all the objects of beauty and interest have, 
however, been removed from the City, and of those 
within its precincts St. Margaret Lothbury has 
profited most by the spoliation of its deceased neigh- 
bours. It 15 the church of seven united parishes, 
the names of which recall some of the picturesque- 
ness of the mediaeval City. The parishioners of 
St. Christopher-le-Stocks, St. Bartholomew Ex- 
change, St. Olave Old Jewry, St. Mildred 
Poultry, St. Mary Colechurch, and St. Martin 
Pomeroy are all claimed by the Church of 
St. Margaret Lothbury. The first four churches 
were rebuilt by Wren after the Fire, but have since 
been destroyed or secularised. Fortunately for 
posterity, some of the fittings of each of them 
have been preserved in St. Margaret's Church, 
which, together with its original furniture and that 
from All Hallows the Great, has the finest col- 
lection of woodwork in the City. Indeed, the 
building is nothing less than a museum, the con- 
tents of which would take a volume to describe. 

St. Christopher-le-Stocks was destroyed in 1771, 
and has contributed the ancient iron-bound chest, 
possibly of mediaeval date, now standing in the 
vestibule, and the two paintings of Moses and 
Aaron that support the reredos on either side. 
From АП Hallows the Great came the magnificent 
screen and sounding-board. The former is one of 
two erected in Wren's churches, at a time when 
choir screens were considered to be unnecessary— 
if not Popish ornaments. It was probably given 
by Mr. Theodore Jacobson, Hanseatic Merchant 
of the Steelyard (the donor of the pulpit there); 
hence the great eagle with spread wings above the 
central doorway, a feature which is repeated on 
the richly carved sounding-board. 

The south aisle is fitted up as a side chapel, 
with a carved oak reredos, communion table, and 
parclose screen formed out of the old altar rails of 
St. Olave Old Jewry, whose tower and western 
end are still to be seen half-way down Ігоп- 
monger Lane 

The original fittings of St. Margaret's include 
the fine reredos with four fluted Corinthian 
columns and as many flaming urns upon the 
cornice. The communion table with twisted legs, 
and the pulpit, which, though well carved, appears 
too small for the great sounding-board above, are 
also noticeable, but the white marble font with its 
graceful cover touches a much higher level of art- 
Like so many others, it 1$ ascribed to Grinling 
Gibbons, but apparently without other authority 
than the excellence of the work. The bowl is 
carved with four figure-subjects in low relief—the 
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Temptation т Eden, the Baptism of Our Lord, the 
Ark on Ararat, and Candace’s eunuch descending 
from his chariot. 

The metalwork in the church includes two 
great brass candelabra from All Hallows, and 
two wrought-iron sword-rests of the usual type. 

These are, however, only the chief features of 
interest in the church; the vestries (and there are 


several), the gallery, even the lower stages of the 
tower, are crowded with panelling, communion 
rails, Royal Arms, and balusters, unseen only 
because there 15 no space available to display them. 
Other churches in the City enshrine fine speci- 
mens of wood-carving, but in no other can be seen 
the spoils of five of Wren’s churches brought 
under one roof. ALFRED W. CLAPHAM. 


SOME FRONTISPIECES TO A SKETCH-BOOK 


ISSUED in one series and another, 
the Sketch-Book of the Archi- 
tectural Association has now en- 
joyed a life of forty-three years, 
the first volume having appeared 
solongagoas 1867. It has been 
the custom for the publication 
to have a frontispiece drawn 
out with care, and in looking over the volumes 
one finds many such which are of considerable 
interest, and a certain number which exhibit much 
freedom of draughtsmanship combined with beauty 
of line and harmony of composition. The best 
of the series are here reproduced, 
by permission of the Council of the 
Association. 

In the volumes issued during the 
'sixties and 'seventies it is amusing 
to note how the Gothic then rampant 
demanded expression as much in the 
frontispiece as in the subjects on the 
succeeding pages of the sketch-book. 
Here we find those queer borders 
with scrolls and perky birds, Celtic 
arches intertwined, and languid-look- 
ing females who stood as crowned 
graces for the three arts of architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture: fancies 
that seemed to exude themselves in 
every architectural publication of the 
day; fancies, too, which make one | © 
thankful that such an era has passed. # 
Later, we see the frontispiece im- 
bued with a totally different spirit. 
The graces are still there, but they 
are no longer Gothic, but Grecian, 
standing serenely against the moun- 
tains of Attica. Then comes a modi- %%, 
fication of the theme, а sort of florid 
Renaissance-cum-Gothic, which may 
be taken as exemplifying the disturb- 
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ing influences then at work—the 22 2 
slowly dying enthusiasm of the 77 
mediaevalist and the awakening per- ¥ 
ception of the worth of the English % 


Renaissance. And so оп up and | 
down the gamut the series runs. At grt ut 
the commencement are names of men 
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quite unknown (о the present generation, and 
later those of men who remained as feeble expon- 
ents of the Gothic School. In the volume for 1880 
we come across the frontispiece by Professor (then 
Mr.) W. R. Lethaby reproduced on page 244. This 
was done more than twenty years ago, but still it 
shows the same individuality—a sort of protest 
against the usual and the commonplace—which 
remains a distinguishing character of the most 
erudite authority on architecture in this country 
to-day. Two years later, in the volume for 


1891, is the frontispiece by Professor (then Mr.) 
Beresford Pite reproduced on page 245: a very 
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SOME FRONTISPIECES ТО А SKETCH-BOOK 
~} and ink tests a draughtsman’s 


| powers more than any other 
SN aN medium. So brilliant an exe- 
5н айы - АМ. | cutant as Mr. Charles Dana 
3 uc SN NA Gibson stands witness to this. 
He declares that all other me- 
diums are demoralising, since 
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ILL se Se wa as + А over difficulties of drawing. With 
— м =A \ | [ "line" one must study в and 

€ — Бі се | think oùt a subject before starting 

¿ < 3 уу Ne x " Ж № N on 1t, otherwise the finished work 
LOX aR FF dus ЧМ will be full of faults that cannot be 
P= иШ duas — 5 Vion cup § Swit} | hidden. Mr. Gibson affirms that 

re! NW when he grows old he will resort 


to wash and charcoal, and is 
reserving painting even for the 
days when his hand is less cunning 
and his brain less active! That 
of course opens up a realm of 
protest. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that pen draughtsmanship 
is exceedingly difficult, and few 
excel in it—men like Abbey, 
Pennell, Fortuny, Viérge, Menzel. 
: Only those who have had experi- 
А ROSOFLESS T Ат АЛМ оле COLLEGE. ence know how difficult it is to 
DRAWN BY W. CURTIS GREEN represent tone in pure line, yet 
to see that it is possible to do so 
suggestive design, executed in а  semi-crude with complete success one needs merely to study 
manner of draughtsmanship which is as open to the works of some of the great masters. 
criticism as it is bold and interesting. 

The volumes for 1897 and 1899 furnish two 
frontispieces of great delicacy by Mr. Pittman 
and Mr. George Murray (see next page), the 
latter especially being noteworthy for the 
arrangement of its “ blacks.” In 1902 appears 
the frontispiece by Mr. T. Frank Green 
reproduced on page 246, clever alike for its 
arrangement and for the clean, strong drawing 
in every part of it. As regards draughtsman- 
ship the same may be said for the frontispiece 
by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, in the 1905 volume 
(see next page); and for that by Mr. Curtis 
Green in the issue for 1906, shown on this 
page. 

Professor Beresford Pite contributes a bril- 
liant drawing of Baalbek to the 1907 volume; 
Professor Reginald Blomfield one of his 
delightful pencil sketches of Fontainebleau 
(reproduced on the opposite page) to the 1908 
volume; while Mr. Mallows, in 1909, contri- 
butes another pencil drawing in his own 
characteristic style— direct, strong, and capti- 
vating one's interest immediately. Such is 
the series that has so far appeared. Looking 
over them one is reminded of the fact that реп prawn BY с к MALLOWS 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT ON THE 


STATE OF ITS INCLINATION 


REPORT having gained cur- 
rency within the past few 
months that the celebrated 
tower of Pisa was leaning 
still more, attention became 
centred on the possible col- 
lapse of the structure in the 
immediate future. This be- 
lief arose out of a report made by an Italian 
Commission, which was published on July 6th 
last, the report stating that the tower had moved 
20 cm. (8 іп.) since 1829, and that the commission 
had been unable to determine whether this move- 
ment was recent and progressive, thus inspiring 
grave fears as to inevitable or speedy downfall, or 
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whether it was of older date, and therefore owing 
to some special cause, such as an earthquake, not 
now in operation. In this latter case no cause 
for present alarm would exist. The Commission 
declined to express an opinion as to these alter- 
natives, and the more alarming one naturally 
determined the nature of most of the numer- 
ous notices which have appeared in the 
press. 

The special cause for anxiety has been a double 
reservation on the part of the Commission as to 
the date of 1859, when Rohault De Fleury pub- 
lished his Monument de Pise. The Commission 
has announced, for instance, that an inclination 
of at least 7 cm. (about 3in.) has certainly 
occurred since that date. 
As no later examination 
of inclination has been 
made before the present 
report, this leavestheques- 
tion open as to whether 
these 7 cm. of inclination 
may not belong to a move- 
ment which is now in 
continuous progress. 

The Commission has 
also suggested, without 
deciding the point, that 
the 13cm. additional in- 
clination, making up the 
entire 20 cm. (or 8 in.), 
may also be of recent oc- 
currence. 

The American Architect 
of September 28th ар- 
pears to have completely 
removed all cause of fear 
as to the fate of the tower 
by proving, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. William H. 
Goodyear, that the figures 
of the Commission are 
woeful in error. The 
proof is offered that the 
tower has moved 30 cm. 
more than the Commis- 
sion has supposed, and 
that this movement had 
taken place before the 
date of De Fleury's publi- 
cation of 1859. 

БК The actual movement 
> ek is found to have been one 
SSSA] of 50cm., not of 20; but 
this movement, which was 
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Compared with the original, this drawing is т error as to 
the steps оп the top story. There is one step fewer on the 
north side. The same error occurs in Cresy and Taylor. 


DE FLEURY'S 1859 SURVEY OF THE 
LEANING TOWER OF PISA, RE-DRAWN 


probably caused by the earthquake of 1846, cer- 
tainly occurred before 1859. 

(The tower consists of a thick tubular wall con- 
taining a spiral stairway and surrounding a hollow 
interior.) 

Not only are the figures of the Commission 
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found to be a mass of errors, on their own testi- 
mony, when these figures are compared and tested 
by their own supposed results, but the special 
cause, as well as the general cause, of these errors 
has also been determined. 

The following announcements are made as to 
these errors, and the proofs that they exist are 
offered by computations which are published in 
detail. 

The Commission’s supposed rate of inclination 
рег metre in 1829 is 864mm. The real average 
rate was 84 mm. 

The supposed present rate of inclination per 
metre is announced by the Commission as 92 mm. 
It was really 943 mm. in 1859. 

The Commission announces 20cm. additional 


inclination between 1829 and 1010. There 
was really 50 cm. additional inclination before 
1859. 


The Commission announces the rate of increase 
per metre between 1829 and 1010 as being 
5$ mm. Therefore, if we divide the supposed 
increase of 20 cm. by the rate of increase per 
metre, we ought to obtain the axial height on 
which the increase was figured, namely, the axial 
height of the tower. But when this division is 
made, the resulting axial height is only 36:36 mm., 
which is the axial height, according to Cresv and 
Taylor, of the six stories above the first, thus 
leaving the entire lower story, which is nearly 
one-fourth of the axial height, out of the compu- 
tation. (The height usually plumbed is seven 
stories, excluding the upper story or bell chamber, 
because it is of smaller diameter and consequently 
does not overhang.) 

These various discrepancies naturally call for 
some explanation as to how these remarkable 
errors were made, and that explanation has been 
determined. 

The fundamental and original cause of error in 
the report of the Commission was its self-confessed 
failure to examine the text of the original work on 
which it relied for the inclination of 1829. This 
book (by Cresy and Taylor) could not be obtained 
in Pisa, and the Commission, according to its 
own confession, did not send one of its members 
to examine a copy in some library outside of Pisa. 
Instead the Commission relied on an Italian 
authority for its information, at second-hand. 
This authority was a Pisan engraver, Ranieri 
Grassi, who had re-engraved and republished 
Cresy and Taylor's plates in 1831; but Grassi 
did not translate their text or even derive his 
own computations from it. The plates were 
well reproduced, but they copy some errors of 
transcription in the original, and they are not self- 
explanatory. Thus the estimates of inclination 
which were independently made and published in 
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Grassi’s text, with the Cresy and Taylor re-en- 
graved plates, are unauthentic and misleading, 
and quite useless when comparisons with publi- 
cations or observations of later date are in ques- 
tion. 

The Italian authority of 1831, for instance, 
states the exterior inclination at 48 cm. (or 1g in.) 
more than the estimates of Cresy and Taylor's 
text, which are based on the same plumbs. 
Grassi’s statements as to exterior and interior 
inclinations make them vary by gI cm. (or 36in.), 
whereas Cresy and Taylor announce them as 
equal within three-quarters of an inch. 

The resort of the Commission to a statement 
of inclinations by the supposed rate per metre 
was due to their wholly unnecessary ignorance of 
Cresy and Taylor's text and to their consequent 
inability to interpret the unscientific and rule-of- 
thumb estimates of Grassi. 

The Commission's rate of inclination per metre 
for 1829 was obtained from a sixth-story interior 
plumb by Cresy and Taylor, which Cresy and 
Taylor did not themselves think it worth while 
even to describe (a special plumb for a partial 
height of the tower). The amount of this plumb 
is the only one directly entered on the plates with 
a total figure. 

Hence the Commission's choice of this plumb 
as a basis for computing the inclination of 
1829. 

But both Grassi and the Commission forget to 
consider that the varying diameters in the well of 
the tower involve a correction, and addition, of 
20cm. (or 8in.) before the given plumb can be 
figured as a true record of inclination. 

The investigation which has determined the 
inaccuracy of the Commission's methods and 
results was originally suggested by the unusual, 
and hitherto wholly unknown, method of stating 
the inclination of the leaning tower of Pisa by the 
rate per metre. 

Rohault De Fleury discovered, in 1859, that 
the tower had a continuous bend toward the per- 
pendicular above the first story. The bend is 
produced by successive increments of height in 
the galleries on the overhanging side. The floor 
of the eighth story is thus 86 cm. (or 34 in.) nearer 
to true level than the base, and the entire bend 
amounts to 30 cm. (or one foot). 

It follows that the inclination of the tower 
varies at every story, and that no average rate of 
inclination can be specified which applies to any 
given story or to any given partial height. Thus, 
even if the Commission had not been in error, by 
8in., as to the sixth-story inclination in 1829, its 
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rate per metre would still have been in error 
as applied to the entire height. 

A true general average of inclination can only 
be obtained by dividing the total inclination by 
the total height, but when these true totals are 
known (and, of course, the height is always 
known), this division is unnecessary. Therefore 
the method of stating the inclination of the tower 
at so many millimetres per metre is, apparently, 
imposing, but really pretentious, unnecessary, and 
misleading. 

It was the remarkable absence of all estimates 
for total inclinations in the report of the Com- 
mission which first led Mr. Goodyear to consider 
the figures of the report as being open to doubt, 
for no total inclinations are mentioned in the 
report either for 1829 ог 1010. 

Thus the only possible basis of an estimate 
for average rates of inclination is not mentioned. 
This circumstance was regarded as suspicious. 

The statement that no total plumb has been 
quoted for тдто may be qualified by the reserva- 
tion that there is no such statement for тото 
unless a twice-repeated error of one metre (or 
39 in.), either in proof or transcription, has been 
made in the report. 

The only plumb, or measure of inclination, 
mentioned as taken by the Commission is said 
to have been “between the first and seventh 
orders,” and the amount is said to have been 
3m. and 26cm. The words “ between the first 
and seventh orders ” might be interpreted to mean 
“between the bottom of the first and the top 
of the seventh story,” if the amount were stated 
to be 4m.and 26cm. But in this case De Fleury’s 
inclination must have been underestimated by 
3rcm., so that the hypothesis does not benefit 
the Commission. 

At all events, it is beyond debate that the 
figures of the Commission underestimate the 
present total inclination by 30 cm. (ог 12in.), and 
it is beyond debate that an increase of 50cm. 
(or 20in.) had occurred between 1829 and 1859. 
Eye-witnesses of the earthquake of 1846 in Pisa 
are known, on the authority of a great geologist 
of that time, to have reported that the oscillations 
of the tower during that earthquake “were a 
terrible sight." 

The quoted article in the American Architect 
is now being translated into Italian by Dr. Luigi 
Roversi, a distinguished Doctor of Letters of the 
University of Bologna, now resident in New 
York, formerly editor of the Progresso Italo 
Americano, and Chief United States Commis- 
sioner at the Turin Exposition of 1902. 
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THE TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION 


BY T. ALWYN LLOYD 


T can be said without fear of 
contradiction that never before 
in England has such a varied 
and interesting collection of 
town plans, historical and 
modern, been got together as 
was to be seen from the roth 
to 29th October at the Royal 

Academy galleries, Burlington House. И was a 

happy idea for the promoters of the Town Planning 

Conference to combine with the more technical 

and discursive matters of the conference an exhi- 

bition of this character, which makes an intimate 
appeal to the public and shows to them that town 
planning is not only a subject to be discussed and 
written about, but one which has had and is having 

a very real and practical bearing on the life of the 

world's centres of population. 

The exhibition gave one a general idea of what 
is being done in Europe, America, and the 
Colonies. The plans of the lay-out and exten- 
sion of the new towns of the latter showed that 
the Colonies do not intend willingly to repeat the 
mistakes made in the towns of the Old Country. 
Adelaide, for instance, has a wide belt of park 
lands surrounding the city, and when an exten- 
sion was deemed necessary the city authorities 
stepped over this open area and built new Adelaide 
on the other side of it, the old and new parts 
being connected by tramways and wide avenues. 
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Messrs. Nicholson and Corlette's plans for the 
rebuilding of Kingston after the fire were on view. 
The streets are being made wide and attractive, 
and the public buildings (mostly in reinforced 
concrete construction with flat roofs) have an 
effective setting in squares and crescents. 

Besides Great Britain the European countries 
represented in the exhibition were France, Ger- 
many, Austria Hungary, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, and Finland, and the 
amount of work being done by the Scandinavian 
countries was particularly noteworthy. Paris, of 
course, was well represented, both the French 
Ministry of Fine Arts and the Prefect of the 
Seine having sent old and new plans of the city 
in which modern town planning originated. 

The plans for theimprovement of London were, 
on the whole, disappointing. They were mostly 
schemes for approaches to the Thames bridges, or 
disconnected projects for improving one or two 
small districts. The most interesting were the 
designs for the alteration to Piccadilly Circus and 
Regent Street, lent by H.M. Office of Woods and 
Forests, showing Mr. Norman Shaw's fine Quad- 
rant block and Mr. John Murray's development 
of it. 

Gallery IIa (water-colour room) was taken up 
almost entirely by British garden cities and 
suburbs, Bournville, Port Sunlight, Letchworth, 
Hampstead, and а host of other smaller 
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experiments, which are likely to become in the 
future the types of development on which those of 
other countries will be modelled. 

Historically there was, as one might expect, 
not much to be shown in anything like consecu- 
tive order, for, with a few exceptions, towns have 
grown up haphazard with little conscious effort 
exercised in shaping orcontrolling their growth. 

Dr. Ashby’s plans and old prints of Rome 
showed that from the earliest time the religious 
and civic life of the Eternal City had their effect 
on the planning of the city, and, as will be seen 
in one of the accompanying illustrations (on 
page 258), in the sixteenth century du Perac’s 
bird’s-eye view shows Rome as a partly formal 
plan, with St. Peter’s, the centre of the religious 


German and Austrian section gave some idea 
of the immense town-planning activities of the 
municipalities there. The historical cities no less. 
than the modern commercial and shipping centres 
of population are effecting great schemes of im- 
provement and extension, though the wide streets 
and noble places (according to Dr. Eberstadt, of 
Berlin) often entail the people of the district 
being badly housed in high tenement dwellings, 
this being particularly the case in Berlin. 

As an illustration of the far-reaching manner in 
which German town planning is being handled, 
the drawings of the Greater Berlin competition, 
shown in Gallery VI, were distinctly one of the 
sights of the exhibition. Five sets of plans and. 
details were shown, out of twenty-seven sets sub-- 


Bird's-eye view of Grant Parx, the facade of the city, the proposed harbour and lagoons. 


SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF CHICAGO 
BY D. H. BURNHAM 


life of the time, prominently placed in relation to 
the adjoining streets and squares. Іп this plan, 
too, one notices how the surrounding gardens and 
vineyards, also geometrically planned, come up 
to the city walls, and are almost treated as part of 
the city's life. In the small plan in the exhibition 
of the old German walled city of Rothenburg-on- 
Tauber the same point was noticeable, the 
gardens and pastures nestling close to the city 
walls, and giving an orderly and comfortable 
look to the whole picture. 

Most of the German and some of the American 
exhibits were brought over bodily after having 
been shown at the Berlin and Düsseldorf Town 
Planning Exhibitions earlier in the year. The 
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mitted, indicating the development of the maim 
roads, squares, civic centres, and suburban forests. 
One or two of these were illustrated in a recent 
number of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Some of the best work in Germany is being 
done by the municipality of Cologne. The illus- 
trations on page 255 give an idea of the de- 
velopment of two of the suburbs. In the case 
of the Botanical Gardens area, the adjoining dis- 
trict has been laid out with some regard to the 
position and shape of the gardens, though the 
curved paths of the latter seem extravagant and 
are probably a relic of the less formal type of 
German lay-out. 

The Cóln-Zollstock plan is a very good example 
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of the way in which the inter- 
mediate districts between the 
main central boulevards and the 
outlying districts are being trans- 
formed. The early development 
plans of the town were the work 
of Dr. Stiibben, who laid out the 
main lines of the suburban de- 
velopment; Dr. Rehorst, the 
present chief of the Town Plan- 
ning Office, is carrying on this 
work and paying particular at- 
tention to the intermediate roads, 
his lay-out being more formal, in 
accordance with the present ten- 
dency in Germany. The church 
in the centre of the Zollstock 
plan has been made the feature 
up to which the roads lead, small 
places being arranged in its 
vicinity. 

In several parts of Cologne 
and the older cities the sites on 
which stand old churches and 
other landmarks have been iso- 
lated and afterwards worked into 
the development scheme for the 
district. 

In the plans shown of the new 
quarter of Vienna (on page 254) 


the same careful treatment of monumental build- 
ings is a noticeable feature ; and the new streets 
have been planned so as to obtain the most pic- 
there is a welcome spaciousness 
about them, and ample provision for grass plots 


turesque views: 


and trees. 


Vienna has a very interesting system of town 
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plans, and several examples of 


these were on view at the exhibition. 

The old parts of the town are systematically 
taken in hand, and while retaining objects worthy 
of the new quarter, the streets are transformed so 


as to bear some definite relationship to the life 


of a progressive 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE BAVARIAN MINISTRY OF TRAFFIC, MUNIC { 
BY PROFESSOR HOCHEDER 
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community. In this way at 
Vienna, as at many of the 
German cities, the needs of the 
present as well as those of the 
future receive their proper 
share of discussion, and past 
mistakes are rectified accord- 
ingly. 

Munich was well repre- 
sented in Gallery VIII, the 
municipality and several archi- 
tects of the city sending exhi- 
bits. One of the most in- 
teresting was a site plan of the 
lay-out of new buildings for 
the Bavarian Ministry of 
Traffic, by Professor Hocheder 
of Munich (shown herewith). 
The buildings аге situated 
near the Central Railway 
Station, and entailed the arch- 
ing over of a busy thoroughfare 
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PLAN OF A PORTION OF VIENNA, SHOWING LAY-OUT OF NEW STREET 


by a triple gateway joining two wings of the build- 
ing. The recessed street-fronts are dominated 
Бу a central cupola, and considerable dignity has 
been obtained in the treatment of the courtyards. 

The feature of the exhibition, pictorially at 
least, was Gallery III, which contained the 
Chicag:» and Washington drawings. 

Mr. D. H. Burnham’s fifty plans, elevations, 
perspectives, and details for the improvement of 
Chicago were wonderful examples of draughtsman- 
ship and colour, and the magnitude of the schemes 


was in striking contrast to some of the discon- 
nected projects for improving other towns. 

The scheme for the improvement of Chicago 
originated with the Commercial Club there, and 
Mr. Burnham was commissioned to give practical 
effect to the idea. That he has done so thoroughly 
and well will be admitted by all who visited the 
exhibition. But it is unfortunate that the tradi- 
tions of American town planning are all in favour 
of the chessboard type of des'gn, a type that can 
rever give permanent satisfaction, though, as will 


А few years ago a competition was held for the plan of a new street to be formed throu£h 
the centre of Vienna. The above plans show the lay-out of two portions of this street. 


PLAN OF A PORTION OF VIENNA, SHOWING LAY-OUT OF NEW STREET 
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SCHEME FOR THE LAY-OUT OF AREA AROUND THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, COLOGNE 


BY DR. REHORST 


be seen from the Chicago plans here reproduced, 
Mr. Burnham, by suggesting fine diagonal boule- 
vards, massive squares, and a linking-up of the 
city parks, has shown that there are immense 
possibilities, architectural and civic, in a formal 
plan of city development. 

The treatment of the fron- 
tage to Lake Michigan, and the 
harbours and waterways of the 
city, have all been taken into 
account, and the delightful 
drawing (by Jules Guerin) in 
the centre of the gallery, show- 
ing the proposed treatment 
of Grant Park and the new 
harbour and lagoons, was as 
fine an aesthetic appeal as one 
could imagine. 


Mr. Burnham had many 


maps and diagrams showing ЛА y kee 


the system of parks and park- 
ways in Chicago, and the 
manner in which these would 
be linked up under his scheme; 
the surrounding towns were 
also shown on various district 
maps, and the encircling and 
radiating highways connecting 
them to the chief city. Per- 
haps most important of all, a 


verycompletesystemofrailway BY pr. REHORST 
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and tramway circulation in city and suburbs has 
been worked out. There are inner circuits, with 
alternative suggestions for subway and overhead 
schemes for the metals, the railway stations being 
placed at the street-level in definite relationship 
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The breaking of the frontage lines is a feature of the above`plan. 
PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PORTION OF COLOGNE 
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to the needs of the various districts. The fieight- 
yards, the docks, the commercial and residential 
parts of the city and surroundings, are brought 
into comfortable connection with one another by 
this means. But the essence of all the Chicago 
development plans is the '' civic centre," which is 
the characteristic American term for the public 
buildings round which the civic life of the city 
would rotate. This centre has naturally been 
given the premier position on the plan, and the 
main arteries radiate in that direction. The 
crowning feature of the centre would be an 


rO ГЕ i 


provincial towns on an equally comprehensive 
scale? Another notable exhibit, also in Gallery III, 
was that lent by the Washington Society of 
Architects, showing by means of some thirty 
drawings the completed and the proposed develop- 
ment of the American capital city. As at Chicago, 
very full maps of the city parks and “ргееп 
girdles” were provided, and these open spaces 
formed a special feature in the proposals for im- 
proving the city. The main centres of develop- 
ment are those comprised by the Capitol, the 
Lincoln Monument, White House, and Potomac 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF ROME AT THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


SHOWING OLD ST. PETER'S AND ADJACENT STREETS 


immense domed building, giving a fine terminal 
feature to the vistas in the main avenues; but, in 
order to obtain this effect, the building would be 
almost too huge in scale to be seen satisfactorily at 
anything like close quarters. 

It will readily be seen that the scope of the 
Chicago scheme of development is very far- 
reaching, embracing most of the factors which go 
to make up a city's life and a city's future needs. 
Is it too hope that the example of 
Chicago and Berlin will induce us in this country 
to plan 
emphatic attention to the extension of our large 
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Greater London efficiently, and give 
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Park, and the scheme provides for а series of wide 
main avenues with ample parkways in the centre 
and belts of trees on each side. These avenues 
would lead up to the Capitol and White House, 
and would give a more effective setting to them 
and tothe Lincoln Monument. Around the latter 
formal gardens, treated in a series of terraces, and 
having water basins and fountains, would be laid 
out. The accompanying illustrations show in plan 
and bird's-eye view the details of this area, and the 
plan also indicates the position of the new River- 
side Drive, which will form a fitting margin, on one 
side at any rate, to Washington's dignified lay-out. 
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SOME DRAWINGS OF LYME REGIS 


BY HAROLD FALKNER 


N old theme, “That fine 

draughtsmanship conduces 

to fine architecture,” has re- 

cently been resuscitated, and 

there has been marshalled 

forth a host of opinions in 

support of both aspects of 

the question. It is an in- 
teresting theme, and one which never reaches 
finality, thereby, in a beneficent way, enjoying а 
perpetual life. It has been argued times without 
number in the past, just as art problems have 
exhausted themselves periodically ever since 
artists became self-conscious; but still we have it 
with us. This time it is Mr. Gerald C. Horsley 
who has worked the magic spell that has once 
more brought the subject to the front, and the 
result has been so enlivening as to be worth a 
second notice. Mr. Horsley affirms that draughts- 
manship is а necessity of our time, and in the 
best interests of our art it should be as good as 
we can make it. Skill in drawing, once it is 
really attained, becomes a living mental force to 
the artist, an addition to his mental equipment, 
so that a man who is a fine draughtsman will re- 
gard all objects within his view with a higher and 
a more just appreciation of their 
qualities than a man who is an in- 
different draughtsman. “Тһе im- 
portance of any added mental force 
to the architect must be great when 
we remember that the processes of 
designing are mental, that the archi- 
tect creates his design out of his 
knowledge and imaginings. He sees 
his work spread out before him in 
his mind, each part thought out and 
mentally corrected before ever it is 
laid out in material form on paper. 
If, in following out the latter pro- 
cess, he draws out the design crudely, 
clumsily, hardly, and unsympatheti- 
cally, the spirit will have fled from 
the thought; the bones and body of 
the scheme may certainly be there, 
but the soul will not, and to the 
spectator the project will be un- 
attractive. If, on the other hand, 
the architect has fulfilled his chief 
function of being a man of ideas, 
and has incorporated into his scheme 
just that touch of genius which тау 
make him worthy of the title of 
architect, then if in drawing out his 
scheme the hand follows the brain 
in the transmission of the design to 
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paper, and if the two work in sympathy, each 
touch of the pencil expressing as it were the 
very thought of the brain, then will the spectator 
rightly understand the end and aim of the artist. 
Excellence in drawing, therefore, has an educa- 
tive influence upon us, which, in our desire to 
train ourselves as capable artists, we cannot 
afford to neglect. History and past experience 
show that the best architects have generally been 
admirable and first-rate draughtsmen.”’ 

There we have the essence of the argument in 
favour of the fostering of good draughtsmanship. 
Many will support that view, and just as many 
will hold opinions which qualify even if they do 
not directly oppose it. Among the latter may be 
cited Mr. Halsey Ricardo. As he says, all are 
agreed that an architect has got to express him- 
self, and mainly by drawings, and therefore he 
must know how to draw, and how to draw with 
facility. The divergence comes when we attempt 
to define how far such education in drawing 
should be carried. “То draw with facility means 


a long apprenticeship in a severe school of accu- 
rate notation which enables you to use your pencil 
and your pen as the final tentacle of your brain, 
with the swiftness of thought. 


The pencil is but 
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HOUSES ON THE PARADE 


the extension of your fingers, which are but the ѕігоуей; its work is done; if it hasn't made the 
prolongation of your arm, which is the channel lasting impression that was expected, the rea- 
through which the nerve movement courses from sons for its failure are sufficiently adequate. ... 
the brain, and the action of the pencil should be Мг. Horsley affirms ‘that history and past experi- 
as automatic, in a sense, as the bat in the hand ence show that the best architects have generally 


of the cricketer, or the gun in the hand 
of the sportsman. Because it's the 
placing of the cricket ball, or the mortal 
wounding of the animal, that is the real 
end. With the architect the building is 
the end, and his drawing is but one of 
the many tools requisite to achieve that 
end. . < . The joiner’s plane, іп а 
humble way, is a work of art; its shape 
is due to much practice, to much trial, 
to much affectionate handling, and the 
outcome is a beautiful tool. But its 
function is not to look well on the shelf, 
or graceful upon the plank; the accu- 
rately smooth board is its justification, 
and the easier and the swifter it does 
its work the more its praise, and the 
more its value to the joiner. Sketches, 
besides giving facility of hand and teach- 
ing one what to represent as vital, and 
what to omit as merely accessory, are 
an unrivalled means of imprinting on 
one’s memory such architectural com- 
position as may have interested us: no 
photograph has the same power, nor the 
same personal selection; but I am in- 
clined to advocate that soon after the 
sketch has been made it should be de- 
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been admirable and first-rate draughtsmen.’ Well, 
statistics on this head are idle. We must consult 
our own experience, and our own retrospect of 
history. In England the architect is not dis- 
cernible as such until the days of Inigo Jones, 
and there are no scraps of his handiwork to enable 
us to form an opinion as to his draughtsmanship. 
Such architectural studies as can be examined of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, and Sir Chris- 


topher Wren might have been drawn by anybody. 
The two former were, of course, unrivalled in 
their powers of draughtsmanship, but they didn’t 
Spend it conspicuously on their architectural 
drawings; it is noticeable, in Michelangelo’s and 
Raphael’s case, what a lot of shorthand (so to 
Speak) they used; they couldn’t spare the time 
to indicate more than the three divisions of the 
entablature, for example, or the mere bell and 
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abacus of the cap, that was to be floridly compo- 
site when carved. Coming to my own time, I 
may say that the two masters to whom I was 
successively apprenticed were neither of them 
‘fine draughtsmen’ in the usual sense of the 
word, though they had draughtsmanship enough 
to make their intentions perfectly intelligible ; 
and the most individual and romantic architect 
of our time—Mr. Butterfield—was, to judge by 
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his notebooks, по great hand as а draughtsman, 
and worked, so far as his working drawings were 
conce: ned, through other men’s fingers." 

Thus, once again it will be seen that the ques- 
tion can never be settled definitely, and if we look 
to the past we shall get no nearer to a final solu- 
tion. In modern times, however, the contention 
that fine draughtsmanship conduces to fine archi- 
tecture has plenty of proof to support it. It 
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certainly is the fact that almost all our modern 
architects who have made a great name and a 
great success have been early known as fine 
draughtsmen. The early drawings by the archi- 
tect of the Houses of Parliament are among the 
most beautiful work of the kind ever seen, and 
one of his first engagements was to make draw- 
ings of Egyptian remains, as the artist accom- 
panying a touring party. Street was a fine 
draughtsman; so, too, was Waterhouse; while 
Nesfield and Mr. Norman Shaw first came into 
notice by their published drawings. 

The result of modern experience seems to show 
that it is the men who are the finest draughtsmen 
who subsequently take the prizes of the ‘‘ profes- 
sion or art” of architecture. It may be argued 
that post hoc is not propter hoc, but at all events 
facts indicate that there is some intimate connec- 
tion between success in drawing and success in 
architecture. | 

Now these remarks may very well be considered 
in conjunction with the pencil drawings of Lyme 
Regis by Mr. Harold Falkner here reproduced. 
An artist’s sketches are not things that call for 
detailed description. They are a law unto them- 
selves, and they declare themselves without ex- 
planation. These, therefore, of Lyme Regis, with 
its picturesque corners and streets, may be left 


for the reader’s own study. It is obvious that 
they are very clever examples of pencil draughts- 
manship, and they exhibit at once the hand of an 
architect as well as of an artist. Hence we find 
recorded such fragments of eighteenth-century 
work as are shown in the sketches on pages 260 
and 265: the whole being a delightful record of 
some of the most interesting features in this old 
town on the Dorset coast. 

Lyme Regis has been called, appropriately, the 
gateway of Devon. It really has, ог had, a gate 
—the water-gate—wonderfully picturesque, though 
shorn of its effectiveness since Monmouth crept 
in; for here he landed, and the rest is told 
by Macaulay. Until that time there was an en- 
closing wall, but James II destroyed all the 
defences after Sedgemoor. 

The town is situated in a valley between two 
long hills, which slope down until they become 
part of the shore. It is a delightful place to 
wander in, and round about are surroundings of 
equal charm. Naturally, since Macaulay wrote, а 
great many changes have taken place. The rail- 
way has arrived, the alleys have disappeared, and 
а terrace-walk has been built above the beach. 
But still Lyme Regis preserves much of its old- 
world character, the spirit of which is rendered 
very sympathetically in the accompanying sketches. 
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LOOKING DOWN BROAD STREET 
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HISTORICAL TOWN 
No. 5 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 


HOUSES 


AXE FORE entering оп a detailed 
account of the house at No. 5 
Bloomsbury Square it will be 
of interest to give the few 
meagre details that are known 
about the life of the architect. 
The chief authority, as I have 
already pointed out, is John 
Thomas Smith, the author of ** Nollekens and his 
Times," ! whose father was a friend of Ware's. I 
give the extract at length and for what it is worth. 
It opens a chapter called “ Ware and his Com- 


ә 


panions at Old Slaughters.” ° 


I never pass Whitehall without recollecting the following 
anecdote, related tome by my father nearly in these words :— 

“А thin sickly little boy, a chimney-sweeper, was amusing 
himself one morning by drawing, with a piece of chalk, the 
street front of Whitehall upon the basement stones of the 
building itself, carrying his delineations as high as his little 
arms could possibly reach ; and this he was accomplishing by 
occasionally running into the middle of the street to look up 
at the noble edifice, and then returning to the base of the 
building to proceed with the elevation. It happened that his 
operations caught the eye of a gentleman of considerable taste 
and fortune, as he was riding by. He checked the carriage, 
and after a few minutes’ observation called to the boy to come 
to him ; who, upon being asked as to where he lived, imme- 
diately burst into tears, and begged of the gentleman not to 
tell his master, assuring him he would wipe it all off. ‘Don’t 
be alarmed,’ answered the gentleman, at the same time 
throwing him a shilling, to convince him he intended him no 
harm. His benefactor then went instantly to his master, in 
Charles Court, in the Strand, who gave the boy an excellent 
character, at the same time declaring him to be of little use 
to him in consequence of his natural 
bodily weakness. He said that he 
was fully aware of his fondness for 
chalking, and showed his visitor what 
a state his walls were in, from the 
voung artist having drawn the portico 
of St. Martin's Church in various 
places upon them. The gentleman 
purchased the remainder of the boy's 
time, gave him an excellent education, 
then sent him to Italy ; and upon his 
return employed him, and introduced 
him to his friends, as an architect." 

This narrative my father heard the 
architect himself relate, while he was 
sitting to Mr. Roubiliac for his bust. 


However well authenticated 
this story may be, it is difficult 
to believe it. There are several 
myths peculiarly fascinating to 
artists, who adopt them eagerly 
enough for themselves and be- 
lieve them readily in others ; 
they confer distinction. and 


achieve for their possessor 


! London, 1828. 8vo. 
2 Ibid. vol. ii, page 206. 
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something the reverse of commonplace. How 
many painters have nearly fallen from a high 
scaffold in an ecstasy of contemplation! How 
many sculptors have made an end of their unfor- 
tunate lives on finding they had omitted some- 
thing of vital moment from a statue—as spurs, 
or girth, or spectacles perhaps! Тһе case 
parallel with Ware’s, however, is that of Giotto. 
Although the passage is well known, it is worth 
giving in full :— | 

One day when Cimabue had occasion to go from Florence 
to Vespignano on private business, he came upon Giotto, 
who, while his flock was quietly grazing, was busily engaged 
in sketching a sheep from nature, using a pointed pebble as a 
pencil and drawing upon a flat and smooth stone. Не had 
never learnt from any master save Nature, yet when Cimabue 
saw the drawing he stopped in amazement, and asked whether 
the lad would like to accompany him to his home, to which 
Giotto replied that he would willingly go with him if his father 
would give his consent. When Cimabue went to Bondone to 
ask his permission, he readily consented that the lad should 
go with him to Florence.? 


If the Italian story has the advantage of the 
English one in priority and beauty of setting, it 
must acknowledge itself beaten in daring of 
incident. Many children may have attempted 
to draw sheep and other moving or motionless 
aspects of nature, but how many have been so 
sophisticated as to attempt to delineate a thing 


* Extract from the Life of Giotto, Sansoni Edn. of the 
lite (Florence, 1906), vol. 1, page 370. 
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of such abstract beauty as the Orders of archi- 
tecture ? 

The year of Ware’s birth is unknown, but it 
obviously lies close to the end of the seventeenth 
or the beginning of the eighteenth century. But 
it is not until a quarter of the new century has 
run that his name emerges from obscurity. Not 
a lightning emergence, but just a slight lifting of 
the veil. Among the subscribers to Kent’s “ De- 


signs of Inigo Jones” (1727), Ware's name ap- 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL 


pears, and bears witness at least to a certain 
attained atsance. Ву this time, too, probably his 
academic education was at an end; for the next 
year, 1728, he was appointed clerk of the works at 
the Tower of London, and a year later at Windsor 
Castle. In 1735 he was draughtsman and clerk 
itinerant to the Board of Works, and within the 
next twelve months was made secretary. Не also 
took the place of Nicholas Hawksmoor as draughts- 
man to the Board at Windsor and Greenwich. 
Meanwhile Ware was doing independent work, 
and had in 1733 converted Lanesborough House 
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into St. George’s Hospital. In 1738 he was still 
holding the office of Secretary to the Board of 
Works. When Flitcroft was promoted Ware was 
appointed clerk of the works to His Majesty’s 
palace. 

As already pointed out, his most important 
work is Chesterfield House, which it is hoped to 
publish in this series. It was finishe 1 about 1749. 

In 1751-2, and again in 1757-8, he was em- 
ployed as draughtsman at a salary of {100 per 


annum on the building of the Horse Guards from 
Kent’s designs. 

It will be seen from these successive appoint- 
ments that Ware was a busy man and of some 
consideration. He acquired some property at 
Westbourne Green in 1742, and built himself a 
house there. Previous to living there he occupied 
a house at St. Martin’s, a quarter frequented by 
artists, and was an habitué of “ Old Slaughters,” 
where Hogarth, Roubiliac, Richard Wilson, and 
other artists were in the habit of meeting. John 
Gwynn, an architect and a friend of Dr. Johnson, 
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CAST-IRON BALUSTER ON 
UPPER FLIGHT OF STAIRS 


belonged also to this circle. Gwynn was the 
architect who built Shrewsbury Bridge; and he 
held a long competition with Mylne for designing 


4 The Bridge Committee, from a variety of plans, gave pre- 
ference to that of Mr. Robert Mylne, a Scotch architect, who 
had just returned from Rome, where he had been pursuing 
his professional studies. “Illustrations of the Public Build- 
ings of London,” etc., by J. Britton, F.S.A., etc., and A. Pugin. 


vol. п, 1828, page 316. 
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and building Blackfriars Bridge? Ware also sub- 
mitted two designs for this bridge. The compe- 
tition took place about 1755. In 1764 Ware was 
living in Hampstead in a property of which he 
had “ bought the copyhold messuage, with out- 
houses, gardens, etc., of Robert Slaughter and 
Jane his wife,” and it was in this house that 
Ware’s will was written. Some particulars of his 
family may be gleaned from it, as that he was 
married twice—to Elizabeth Richards, and later 
to Mary Bolton, whom he outlived, for he spent 
the last years of his life in Hampstead with two 
unmarried daughters, offspring of the second mar- 
His only son, Walter James Ware, by his 


riage. 


° * Nollekens and his Times: Ware and his Companions at 


Old Slaughters." 


WROUGHT-IRON BALUSTERS ON 
LOWER FLIGHT OF STAIRS 
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№. 5 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 


CONNECTING BRIDGE AT SECOND-FLOOR LEVEL 


first wife, who is “otherwise amply provided for," 
is “left £150 on condition that he should do all 
that might be necessary to assist his trustees in 
selling his real estate for the benefit of the 
daughters.” 6 

Besides the performance of his duties in con- 
nection with his numerous public appointments 
and his private practice, Ware was able to make 
a considerable contribution to the literature of his 
subject. The most important is of course the 
folio volume published in 1756, and entitled “А 
Complete Body of Architecture Adorned with 
Plans and Elevations from Original Designs." It 
is addressed from His Majesty's Board of Works. 
Ware proposes that this work should “serve as a 
library on this subject (architecture) to the gentle- 
man and builder." It is to be a résumé of all the 
books of architecture hitherto published, with the 
additional matter furnished from his own experi- 
ence. 

A second edition was published in 1767, the 
year after his death. “Тһе Designs of Inigo 
Jones and Others," a small volume of fifty-three 
plates of chimneypieces, ceilings, the staircase 

5 “ Bloomsbury Square: Isaac Ware and Isaac D'Israeli, 
By W. L. Rutton, F.S.A. Zhe Home Counties 
Magazine, July 1902. 


residents." 
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from Ashburnham House, etc., was published in 
1743. This also ran to a second edition. In 
1760 he issued a large folio, in conjunction with 
William Kent, giving the plans, elevations, etc., 
of Houghton in Norfolk, designed by Thos. Ripley. 
These volumes make quite a good appearance for 
a man who, besides his numerous public appoint- 
ments, was engaged in a fairly wide private prac- 
tice. His master in the art was of course Inigo. 
His work is always marked by a leaning to the 
older traditions—to a certain manly expression 
that in architecture was almost dead. 

A general view published last month (page 227) 
shows the relation of Nos. 5 and 6 Bloomsbury 
Square. A more detailed view, reproduced on 
page 267, shows the entrance of the former. This 
frontage, to Hart Street, has a great deal of 
character. The centre part is advanced a little, 
and contains the doorway with a window on each 
side to light the hall. А plain band of stone, at 
the springing of the arched doorway, is carried 
along on each side, and becomes the lintel of the 
windows, which are accentuated by very bold 
threefold keystones. A single stone marks the 
crown of the door arch. The brickwork above is 
quite simple, although the windows are diversi- 
fied, and a plain pointed pediment, carried by the 
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MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECE IN ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR (ORIGINALLY THE DRAWING-ROOM) 


main cornice, gives a little more importance to 
the projection. 

In writing of No. 9 Clifford Street (see page 357, 
vol. xxvii), it was pointed out how the plain 
exterior belied the interior. It 1$ the same here, 
for the little entrance hall of No. 5—it is a square 
of about r4 ft.—is in many ways an exquisite 
piece of English Renaissance architecture. [ts 
very size seems to enhance its beauty. A fine screen 
formed by two Ionic pillars marks the square, 
and beyond, in the back portion, about eleven 
or twelve feet deep, is placed the stair. Ш is of 
stone, and ascends with intervals of two quarter 
landings round three sides, finishing against the 
entablature of the screen. The steps are moulded 
at the ends to a spandrel-like shape, and each one 
carries a fine piece of wrought-iron work by way 
of baluster, which supports the handrail. The 
smith, whoever he was, seems to have retained 
some of the inspiration of Tijou in the manipu- 
lation of the delicate iron foliage and rosettes. 
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Although the scroll is often used іп eighteenth- 
century work for stair balusters, it is very rarely 
used with this exuberance of design. 

As in the adjoining house, the original stair only 
reached to the first floor, which is marked round 
the well by a deep moulding ornamented with a 
bold Greek fret. Backstairs give access to the 
second floor, and a bridge with wooden balusters of 
a fine pattern joins the front and back of the house. 
This level is again accentuated by a wide running 
ornament—the Greek wave. And again at the 
level of the second-floor ceiling a heavy cornice 
marks the springing of a sweeping cove which 
carries the skylight. The wall spaces are sub- 
divided by heavily moulded panels—the whole 
tendency ot the design reduce the 
apparent height of the well. 

At some date, still in the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century, the main stair was carried up 
to the second floor, and an excellent balustrade of 
cast iron introduced to carry the handrail. This is 
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being to 


Neo-Grec in character, beyond the knowledge of 
Adam to compose, and of extreme beauty in the 
casting. It would be interesting to discover who 
it was that arranged its delicate acanthus and 
honeysuckle to such a charming design. 

It is not a far-fetched comparison to compare 
the halls of No. 5 Bloomsbury Square and No. g 
Clifford Street. True, the staircases themselves 
are quite dissimilar, but the same hand is evident 
in both works—in the fine Ionic pillars, in the 
idea of a screen, and of the finish of the last 
flights of both stairs against the beam carried by 
the columns; and, lastly, in the masculine details 
and ornaments—such as the Greek fret and wave. 

The drawing-room, on the first floor, facing 
Bloomsbury Square, has a large white marble 
mantelpiece, even richer than the one at No. 6. 
It is curiously lavish in its carved decorations. 
The foliage at the sides of the frieze is as good as 
fine Roman work. It would almost seem as if 
this was the architect’s idea, a Roman strength 
with dignity; but -his time had inoculated him 
with more petty ideas, and the two manners are 
seen at war in this chimneypiece. Compare the 
centre block and the sides of the frieze and the 
carving on the pilasters with the vigorous rosettes 
set above them. They are scarcely reconcilable, 
yet the sense of incongruity is not at once ap- 
parent. Тһе main lines, it may be, are sufficiently 
strong to bind the whole together. Two other 
fireplaces of less distinction are illustrated. The 
Palladian one with its delicate pillars is beauti- 
fully proportioned, and the admixture of green 
and white marble is extremely interesting. Little 
need be said of the other except to note the 
carving of the frieze. It is obviously taken from 
the French—another of the manifold influences 
which wrought on Ware. Some delicate florid 
plasterwork on the hall ceiling shows the same 
influence. J. М. W. HALLEY. 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 
OF GREATER LONDON 


WINCHESTER HOUSE. SOUTHWARK 


Ag N the suggestion of Dr. Philip 
г Norman I recently visited the 
site of the ancient palace of 
the Bishops of Winchester, in 
Southwark, and had there the 
good fortune to re-discover 
some important remains of 
the original buildings, which 
were of such interest that I am taking this the 
earliest opportunity of writing a short description 
of them. : 

The London town houses of the mediaeval pre- 
lates form a class of buildings of no small interest, 
and it cannot be too much regretted that so few 
remains have survived. This is all the more sur- 
prising in that these houses (called indifferently 
* Places" or ''Inns") were not only exceedingly 
numerous, but nearly all of them were situated 
outside the limits of the area devastated by the 
Great Fire. 

Some idea may be obtained of their general 
planning and arrangement from the picturesque 
pile of buildings at Lambeth, which is the only 
bishop's palace still remaining in London in a 
state that in any way approaches completeness. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Bishop of Ely's 
Chapel in Holborn, and the building with which 
we are immediately concerned, it is the only one, 
amongst the score or so of bishops' palaces, and 
the far more numerous Inns belonging to the heads 
of religious houses, of which there аге any remains 
whatever. It is true that in the circle of the outer 
suburbs we still have the old houseat Fulham, the 
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PLAN OF WINCHESTER HOUSE. SOUTHWARK. AFTER J. CARTER 


(“ Gentleman's Magazine," December 1814) 
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WINCHESTER HOUSE, SOUTHWARK 


charming hall and buildings at Croydon, and the 
ancient tower of Canonbury; but these partook 
more of the nature of country residences, and 
come under rather a different category. 

The town houses were largely grouped together 
in two distinct quarters, the Strand being the 
more favourite locality, while the borough of 
Southwark included some half a dozen, all in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the southern end of 
London Bridge. The priors of the great Cluniac 


a park of some seventy acres apparently extending 


as far south as Bethlehem Hospital. 


The house was originally built by Bishop 
William Giffard, on land purchased in 1107 from 
the priory of Bermondsey. For more than five 
centuries from that date a close connection existed 
between the See of Winchester and Southwark, 
which has left its mark most noticeably upon the 
structure of the new cathedral and ancient priory 
church of St. Mary Overie. The palace was 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, SOUTHWARK: SECTION THROUGH HALL, LOOKING EAST 


(Published by Gwilt, 1815) 


house of Lewes had an important Inn just to the 
south of St. Olave’s Church, of which considerable 
remains (of Norman date) were brought to light 
in the early part of the last century. 

The Bishop of Winchester's palace was, how- 
ever, the most imposing of the Southwark “ Inns." 
It stood within what is known as “ Clink Liberty,” 
just to the west of St. Saviour's Church, and con- 
sisted of at least two courtyards, well shown in 
Hollar's view, a great hall fronting the river, and 
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tenanted in turn by the succession of distinguished 
prelates who have occupied St. Swithun’s See. 
Simon de Montfort, the hero of the Barons’ wars, 
lived here for a time, and in 1424 the great hall 
was the scene of the wedding feast of James I 
of Scotland and Johanna Beaufort, niece to 
the Cardinal. William of Wykeham, and Wayn- 
fleet of academic fame, and Gardiner of more 
sinister reputation, are also connected with this 
house, which remained in the hands of their suc- 
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cessors until the Great Rebellion. It was then 
sold for £4,380 8s. 3d., but reverted to the 
bishops at the Restoration. 
later, however, they removed to Chelsea, and the 
old buildings were let out in tenements, a passage- 
way being cut through the centre of the great hall. 

This passage still remains at the northern end 
of Stoney Street, just before its junction with 
Clink Street, and above its southern arch may be 
seen a portion of the stone walling of the ancient 
building. 

The great hall was as yet almost untouched in 
the year 1814, when it was burnt out. This called 
some attention to the building, and within the next 
few years several engravings of the ruins were 
published by Wilkinson, Gwilt, and others. Since 
that time the remaining walls have been incor- 
porated in modern buildings, and have been 
entirely lost sight of. 

Nothing could be more unpromising than the 
present appearance of the site. Huge bonded 
warehouses, six or eight stories high, give no indi- 
cation of the presence of ет smaller but more 
lovely predecessor ; yet it isa fact that the southern 
side and the eastern wall and gable of the ancient 
hall are still largely intact. 


Three or four years: 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, SOUTHWARK 


Built of Kentish rag with Reigate dressings, the 
great hall was 108 ft. long by 27 ft. wide. The 
floor was apparently of wood raised over a low 
substructure. Five great two-light windows, with 
geometric tracery, admitted the light on either 
side; while above the screens at the eastern end 
was the large rose window filled with Decorated 
tracery, shown 1n our illustration. 

The timber roof was open to the apex of the 
gable. Curved ribs springing from beams placed 
transversely in the walls supported the tie-beam, 
and the whole truss above was filled in with 
tracery. 

This roof was of course destroyed in the fire of 
1814, but the great rose window still remains in 
the gable. It is now bricked up, but the fine 
fourteenth-century moulded jamb and the remains 
of an external hood are still visible, and it is by no 
means improbable that the tracery also is intact 
within the brick filling. Below it are the three 
doorways leading to the kitchen and offices. They 
have depressed heads, the two-centred arches 
shown in Gwilt’s drawing being incorrect. 

The wall of the hall has unfortunately lost all 
its original windows, owing to the cutting of 
a series of communication openings through it. 


FORMAL GARDEN AT SHOTTESBROOKE PARK, NEAR MAIDENHEAD 
DUNN AND WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
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А MODERN GARDEN 


DETAIL OF LEAD FOUNTAIN 
IN CENTRE OF GARDEN, SHOTTESBROOKE PARK 


Some at least of these windows had been blocked 
in Tudor times, and three-light square-headed 
openings inserted between the original jambs. 
One of these was pulled down in 1881, and was 
illustrated in the Builder (May 24th, 1884). The 
wall itself is of massive construction, some 
4 ft. 6 in. thick, and is continued in an easterly 
direction beyond the limits of the hall. In this 
portion is a fine window opening with late four- 
teenth-century mouldings, in excellent condition, 
and below it, a little to the east, is a doorway of 
rather later date. 

The most remarkable feature of the remains 1s 
the extraordinary way in which they have been 
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preserved. Practically all of the structure left 
standing after the fire of 1814 is still in existence, 
and the ancient hall of the Bishops of Winchester, 
though in an unlovely setting, is probably far 
more secure from destruction than if, like Crosby 
Hall, it stood complete and unimpaired. 

ALFRED W. CLAPHAM. 


MODERN GARDEN DESIGN 


THE *''renaissance" of the old and beautiful 
methods of garden design which succeeded the 
fashions inaugurated by “ Capability Brown ” has 
now become an accomplished fact, and has won 
the general favour of cultivated public taste. 
The vogue of the miniature park has almost gone, 
and the architect is resuming his natural position 
as the judge of the setting which befits his build- 
ings, and the controller of the best lines for 
the larger problems of pleasure gardens. Among 
the pioneers of the new movement there was 
no one who lent more enthusiasm to the revival 
of formal gardening than George Devey, whose 
work at Penshurst for Lord de l'Isle provoked 
the greatest interest in the middle of the last 
century. Mr. Devey blended the charming 
detail of the Queen Anne garden-architecture 
with the felicitous planning of the Elizabethan 
period—a union which has been sanctioned and 
confirmed by all modern designers, and is further 
beautified to-day by the use of the flagstone path 
and the walling of Dutch brick. The demand 
for materials having a texture which will har- 
monise more closely with their natural surround- 
ings has placed the architect in a better position 
to-day than his predecessor of fifty years ago. 
But without this aid, Mr. Devey and his partner, 
Mr. James Williams, contrived to produce many 
notable gardens throughout the country, such as 
those at Killarney House, Killarney; Coombe 
Warren, Richmond ; and St. Albans Court, near 
Dover, which were illustrated in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL KEVIEW a year or two ago. 

In the present issue are shown some photo- 
graphs of executed work and some designs for 
garden gates, seats, etc. 

The garden at Shottesbrooke Park, near 
Maidenhead, is enclosed by walls on two sides, 
and by cottages on the two other sides. The 
paths are paved with stone, and the two main 
paths, which have pergolas of brick piers, look 
one towards the beautiful old Shottesbrooke 
Church, and the other towards the house. The 
fountain which stands in the centre of the garden 
is in lead, and was executed by Mr. G. P. 
Bankart. The new cottage (shown in the view on 
the opposite page) was built by Messrs. Cooper, of 
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COTTAGE AND GARDEN АТ SHOTTESBROOKE PARK, NEAR MAIDENHEAD 
DUNN AND WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
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SEMI-CIRCULAR SEAT AT "ASCOTT," BUCKS, FOR MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 


WRATTEN AND GODFREY, ARCHITECTS 


Maidenhead, who also repaired the old cottage 
seen in the view on page 275. The architects 
were Messrs. Dunn & Watson, of 35, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C. 

The semi-circular seat illustrated on this page 
is in the garden at “ Ascott,” in Bucking- 
hamshire, the beautiful house 
of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 
The other drawings, from the pen 
of Mr. Edmund L. Wratten 
А.К.Г.В.А. (who, with Mr. Walter 
H. Godfrey, succeeded to the work 
of Messrs. Devey and Williams), 
represent а selection of sketches 
for various garden features, the 
covered seat having been designed 
asa further addition to the gardens 
at '' Ascott.”’ 

According to the principles of 
* naturalistic" gardening, says а 
writer in The Times, summer-houses 
were designed to be homes for ear- 
wigs rather than for human beings, 
and, considering their ugliness and 
inconvenience, it was only right that 
they should be put, as they usually 
were, where no one could see them. 
Yet, if a garden is to contain a 
summer-house at all, this should be 
designed as an architectural feature 
(such as the one shown on page 281), 
and, if possible, it should be away 
from the house and approached by 
a path of ample width. ` It should 
be surrounded, too, by fragrant 
flowers. In purely horticultural 
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gardens it is a common defect that DESIGN FOR 
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flowers are seldom placed where they сап be enjoyed 
most conveniently. Small Dutch gardens offer an 
example to the contrary: their formality arising 
not merely from fashion, but also from the desire 
to make a pleasant outdoor home both for flowers 
and for human beings who wish to enjoy them. 
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DESIGN FOR COVERED SEAT IN GARDEN AT "ASCOTT," BUCKS, FOR MR. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD 


WRATTEN AND GODFREY, ARCHITECTS 
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MARLOW PLACE, GREAT MARLOW 
BY W. NIVEN. (Concluded from p. 175, No. 160) 


“San NCLUDED among the illustra- 
tions to the first part of this 
article was one showing the 
chimneypiece in the hall at 
Marlow Place. This is good 
in style, but must be thirty 
or forty years later than the 
house. Originally tbere was 
not a mantelpiece in the building—no more 
than a marble frame around the openings. 
This was not due to princely or other economy, 
but would seem to have been the fashion of the 
time. Bower Hall, near Saffron Walden, built 
about 1706, is another instance among many of a 
mansion without even a chimney-shelf of its own 
period; but in this case the marble slabs which 
framed the openings were decorated with beautiful 
scrollwork in the shallowest possible relief. 
Despite what the modern designer of “ fitments” 
would have us believe, the period of Queen Anne 
and the first George was the time of the most 
puritanical plainness in house-fitting, and a real 
advance was made not only in richness, but also, I | | i 
think, in elegance and good proportion, during the | || каки =") 
second and third quarters of the eighteenth cen- | Panier met 
tury, thanks to the capable architects of this later 
time. 

Excepting the hall, where a more ambitious 
scheme was adopted, all the rooms of any con- 
sequence throughout Marlow Place were panelled. 
On the ground floor some oak panelling from an 
older house was used up, but otherwise the walls 
were lined with the new material, fine pine from the 
Baltic, the panels rising from chair-rail to cornice, 
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MARLOW PLACE 


E. Dockree 


Photo: 


THE GROUND-FLOOR HALL 
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MARLOW PLACE 


which was of the same material. Oak was only 
used for the window fittings. The ground-floor 
hall, of which a view is given, has four columns in 
wood for the purpose presumably of stiffening the 
floor of the upper hall, which was paved with 
marble squares. The windows throughout are 
fitted with shutters and have window seats. Wall- 
paper has never made its appearance here. 
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Marlow Place seems to have been bought some 
130 years ago by the Owen-Williams family of 
Temple Park on the opposite side of the river, and 
for a time was their abode. Before the building 
of Sandhurst College it was used, in conjunction 
with Remnantz near here, as an army cadet school. 
The writer of these notes has been the tenant for 
the last six years. 
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RU ОМЕ years ago Signor Luca 
wu Beltrami, in review of 
the late Raffaelle Cattaneo's 
“ Architecture іп Italy” 
(published 1889), disputed 
at some length the opinion 
of that writer that the 
Basilica of S. Ambrogio in Milan dates from after 
the year 1000. Beltrami held, and still holds, 
that it is of the ninth century. 


а 


Cattaneo’s argu- 
ments are based upon the principle which modern 
criticism brought into strong light, that 
no important change in art, as in other things, 
can happen suddenly or without gradual prepara- 
tion. From this lawthe Romanesque style, hold- 
ing a position of the very first order in the history 
of architecture, cannot be exempt. 

If the present Basilica of S. Ambrogio were of 
the ninth century the anomaly would be amaz- 
ing, because there does not exist a single church 
anterior to that century, or of the beginning 
of it, which exhibits or leads up to its admirable 
organism. Its structure, wrote Cattaneo, “does 
not show the timid essays of an art still in the 
making, but rather gives bold and virile proof of a 
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OF 


full-grown art, so much so that S. Ambrogio may 
be described as a complete type of Lombard archi- 
tecture.” 

Even Beltrami, in the referred to, 
acknowledges that this ‘‘ might create surprise,” 
but in his latest monograph he refers to it as the 
effect of a “first impression." S. Ambrogio, he 
adds, ‘‘ certainly shows the most interesting part, 
but not а]... it exhibits an art which has not 
yet said its last word.” 

Now, what are these imperfect parts according 
to Beltrami, or rather according to Dartein, from 
whose conscientious work on Lombard architec- 
ture Beltrami quotes in support of the theory ? 

First this: Inthe church of S. Michele of Pavia 
the position of the octagonal cupola is found to be 
secured beforehand by the supporting piers, which 
are stronger than the rest, whilst the piers of 
S. Ambrogio show no prearranged capacity to 
sustain the cupola which, later, was raised upon 
them. But in this supposed imperfection there is 
no sign of inexperience in not having reckoned 
with the evidently greater weight of a cupola 
compared with the simple vaulting. Beltrami 
himself writes that in the first instance there was 
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по thought of а cupola. The imperfection then 
must consist in the lack of a cupola as a charac- 
teristic of churches in the Lombard style. But 
on this head it is enough to remember that the 
cathedrals of Modena and of S. Donnino and the 
church of S. Zeno at Verona, typical monuments 
of the Lombard style and built in the twelfth 
century, are also without cupolas. 

The next defect or immaturity of style is the 
lack of windows in the nave, the result of the 
architect’s not daring to raise this above the 
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to his basilica, and by opening other large windows 
in the aisles and the triforium. These windows, 
which in Romanesque churches are ordinarily 
mere loop-holes not many inches in width, are in 
the triforium of S. Ambrogio 4} ft. and even as 
much as 8 ft. 73 in. in width. 

In the church of S. Michele at Pavia the nave 
is lit by small windows placed very high, and it 
gets little light from the west front or from the 
windows of the triforium, so that there is probably 
a greater total of light in 5. Ambrogio than in 
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aisles. First of all, it is replied that the thought 
of giving light was never prominent with the archi- 
tects of Romanesque churches. So little light did 
they provide that in later centuries many of these 
churches had their walls torn open to make wider 
windows. Nevertheless, the architect of S. Am- 
brogio did not neglect the problem of lighting, but 
solved it in a different way by those very large 
windows of the west front which give originality 
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5. Michele. It may be added that the west front of 
the latter, with its small windows at rare intervals, 
is far from possessing the grandeur and harmony 
of the west front of S. Ambrogio; and when, 
later, the organic structure of Romanesque west- 
fronts reached its full development, there was a 
return, under another form, to the wide openings 
of the Milanese basilica. The differing features 
in 5. Ambrogio and S. Michele, instead of being 
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either a retrogression or an advance, are variations 
of the same system, not requiring for their de- 
velopment any great interval of time. 
S. Ambrogio hardly completed, an 
master mason might have observed that the 
vaulting appeared rather low, and that by raising 


Suppose 
intelligent 


it not only would the heaviness be avoided, but 
a way be found to open at the highest point of 
the walls a series of small windows which should 
give light to the nave. For this was done in 
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S. Michele; but, alas! the vaulting fell in, and the 
existing vaults are not the original. Was the 
architect of S. Ambrogio more timid or only 
discreet ? 
offering no certain progressive or chronological 


more It is a case of experiment, 
order. 

We have an example in the structure of the 
nave of S. Ambrogio, in which Beltrami discerns 
another indication of immature style. Every bay 
of the nave corresponds to two in the aisles, and 
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the middle pier in these last was smaller because 
the main pier, in addition to the arches of the 
aisles, had to carry that of the nave. Later in 
the twelfth century this system was abandoned ; 
all piers were equally strong and were placed 
closer together, thus allowing the naves to be 
raised, without danger, to a greater height. But, 
in the interval, the two systems cross one another 
and blend. 


More weighty are the observations of Beltrami 
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on the system of vaulting by intersecting ribs, 
which is, in fact, characteristic of Romanesque 
architecture, and from which all the rest is, as it 
were, the logical deduction, as much in regard to 
the general organism as to the particulars of 
Such a system may Бе admired in 
S. Ambrogio, applied and developed in every part. 


ornament. 


How could it by any possibility leap forth, com- 
plete and fully equipped, from the barbarism of 
the ninth century ? 
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Beltrami considers this “not too bold” an 
hypothesis, “ because the chief characteristic of 
Lombard architecture is already to be found, in 
embryo, in the Roman buildings with cross vauit- 
ings, which, if they are not apparently intersected, 
are nevertheless constructively so, with their 
diagonal supporting arches made one with the 
body of the vaulting." It is true that the Romans, 
in order to build their immense vaultings with 
economy and solidity, did first fling out inter- 
secting ribs which constituted, as it were, a 
skeleton; then built in the empty spaces between 
the ribs, which became part of and incorporated 
with the vaulting; and that this filling, thanks to 
the tenacity of the cement then in use, formed 
one solid block. This internal structure was then 
still better concealed by a sumptuous incrusted 
ornament, having no organic connection with it. 
On the advent of barbarism these methods fell 
into oblivion. For churches the builders were 
content to repeat the basilica roof of wooden 
beams, much simpler of construction—indecd, 
almost elementary; and when an attempt was 
once more made to build with cross vaultings, the 
beginnings were few and small. 

In Коше only in the ninth century was ап 
example seen in the chapel of S. Zeno in Santa 
Prassede, where, however, it covered a space 
hardly larger than the altar itself, whilst the 
other churches have wooden roofs. In the rest 
of Italy there are very few examples to be found 
before the year 1000, and all these are, writes 
Cattaneo, from their extremely small size, such as 
might easily be covered by vaulting. 

When, in the second half of the century, naves 
were vaulted, recourse was had to the more ele- 
mentary form of barrel-roof. Thus Notre-Dame 
of Poitiers has barrel-roofs with aisles of almost 
equal height. 5. Servin of Toulouse, one of the 
vastest churches in Europe, has only а barrel-roof 
in nave and aisles upheld by demi-vaults, below 
which, however, the aisles have intersecting vaults. 
It is a long series of obstinate attemp:s at solving 
a problem, of which the premises point to the one 
logical result of intersecting vaults upheld by 
crossing ribs; but this was not reached before the 
twelfth century, and its complete development 
waited for the end of that century. Now, what 
does this prove? It proves the inaccuracy of the 
assertion of Beltrami, according to which the con- 
struction of the complete system of intersecting 
vaults and ribs in 5. Ambrogio need not seem 
“ excessive daring in the ninth century." 

It may be added that the Romans themselves, 
as already pointed out, did not understand the 
whole value of the system they had initiated. 
Their great skill would easily have carried it for- 
ward; nevertheless they did not do so. This 
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settles the question whether, in the barbarism of 
the ninth century, it was probable or possible that 
traditions long scattered to the winds could be 
reunited and brought to perfection without a series 
of experiments such as may still be studied in 
France and Germany, but in constructions dating 
alter the year 1000. 

Dartein saw two styles in the great portal of 
S. Ambrogio, which seems to him to have been 
rebuilt with fragments of another origin. He 
Instances the pieces fixed to form the jambs, 
which differ in ornament, and points out that the 
one placed on the topof the left-hand jamb having 
been found too long, has been roughly cut to 
bring it under the architrave. And, basing his 
observations on the character of the ornament, he 
loyally concludes that the parts referred to “seem 
to be of earlier date than the Lombard basilica, 
whilst the majority clearly bear the impress of a 
more advanced art. Thestyleof the last suggests 
that the chief portal did not receive its actual 
shape until the eleventh, or possibly the twelfth 
century.” “Thus from the ninth century he 
takes, if nothing else, the portal, which Beltrami, 
however, believes to be of that remote date. 

Cattaneo, profiting by the very just observa- 
tions of Dartein, enlarges the sphere of their 
influence. The sole written document on which 


15 founded the theory that the present church 


of S. Ambrogio is of the ninth century 15 the 
sepulchral inscription of Archbishop Anspert, ac- 
cording to which he built the portal and the 
atrium of the church. These being the last parts 
built, would lead to the supposition that the rest 
of the church had been already built by the pre- 
decessor of Anspert—that 1$ to say, between 830 
and 88r. But are the present atrium and portal 
those built by Anspert ? The style of every part 
of them is that of the period after the year 1000, 
with the exception of the fragments pointed out 
by Dartein. To them Cattaneo adds several 
more of which we will now proceed to speak, and 
which are undoubtedly of the style of the eighth 
century, and he says, “Неге are the remains of 
the work of Anspert." He speaks with youthful 
audacity, but if his assertion could be proved its 
importance 1$ self-evident. These remains are: 
the six pieces already pointed out, which have 
been placed so as to form the jambs of the great 
door, two incorporated with the side wall of the 
smaller door, on the right hand; others which, 
together with some imitations, serve to construct 
the altar of S. Satiro within the basilica; and the 
episcopal throne placed in the centre of the apse. 
Cattaneo does not stop to describe them, but 
contents himself with saying that they ''are 
covered with the most complicated knot-work 
similar to those of S. Abbondio at Como,” and 
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that the sculpture reveals an art still in its child- 
hood, and far inferior to, and therefore earlier 
than, not only the sculpture of the atrium, but 
even of the west front and of the nave and aisles. 
All this Beltrami denies ; to him every part of the 
great portal is of one style and time. Іп his 
article published in the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte 
he inserted some photographic reproductions of 
the details of ornament taken from various parts 
of the portal to demonstrate the identity of style, 
and the demonstration succeeds perfectly, because 
all the details reproduced are taken from the 
parts that Cattaneo also considered to be of one 
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time and one style. This Beltrami does not con- 
ceal, but says that since the detail presents “ап 
entirely similar composition and execution to the 
rest, it is the same as seeing them.” Now, this is 
not the case. The motive of the ornament shown 
by Beltrami consists of a complicated geometrical 
interlacing, forming alternate curves and acute 
angles, with not a single leaf, flower, or animal to 
break them or creep into their windings ; and it 
cannot be accepted as a typical example of the 
decorative style of the ninth century, for 
motives analogous or even identical are found in 
the sculptures anterior to the seventh and eighth 
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centuries, as also in those after the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth. A colonnette of the splay on the 
left hand of the great door of S. Michele at Pavia, 
which is, I think, now universally recognised as 
later than the year 1000, is covered with an inter- 
lacing identical with that of S. Ambrogio. It 13 
one of those motives of ornament, complete and 
perfect of their kind, which on that account per- 
sist and are repeated throughout long periods— 
they might be used to-day without having any 
archaic effect, like the palm-leaf апа similar 
motives in the Greek style: the great Leonardo 
himself took pleasure in them. But if in the 
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midst of mere knot-work of ribbon some motive 
be introduced, at once the date is revealed. 

It is in the numerous other pieces pointed out 
by Cattaneo that, besides the generic involutions 
of ribbon, we find more decided motives, and 
these present the typical character of the centu- 
ries of greatest barbarism before the year 1000. 
They are miserable, withered leaves, wintry blos- 
soms inside a ridiculous border, small birds and 
miniature animals placed in the interstices of the 
ribbon in which they are not held, on which they 
do not stand, showing no sign of life, but every- 
where flat, frozen, material. It is evident that, 
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the outline of the ornament once traced on the 
slightly flat surface to be sculptured, all that was 
done was to lower the groundwork of the pattern 
by the fraction of an inch, and in the remaining 
parts, raised, although flat in themselves, to trace 
what are hardly more than furrows. It is the 
method universally followed in Italy in the ninth 
century, and if the S. Ambrogio fragments were 
placed among a collection of works of that time 
they would not be distinguishable from them. 
They are at this moment in the midst of a 
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numerous collection, but they are there a group 
by themselves. Above all they are pieces which 
evidently and undeniably had a destination other 
than the place in which we find them. The two 
which flank the smaller door, broken and divided, 
were fixed into the wall here for lack of knowing 
what to do with them. Those employed for the 
altar of S. Satiro had to be accompanied, in 
order to adapt them to their new use, by other 
pieces imitated from them. The six pieces used 
for the jambs of the chief portal were thrust to- 
gether, although of different design, whilst the 
very shape of the jambs demanded an ornament 
uniform throughout its height, even if consisting 
of different pieces of material, such as may be 
seen in the archivolt of the same portal. Моге- 
over the uppermost piece of the left-hand jamb 
has been shortened at its upper end without refer- 
ence to the design of the ornament, in order to 
adapt it to the space left between the other pieces 
of the architrave. The corresponding piece on 
the right-hand side was more easily adapted; 
nevertheless the fillet which finally encloses the 
ornament had to be cut away. Lastly, it may 
be noticed that the jambs were placed on the 
ground without base or cornice to enclose the 
ornament. 

In the sculptures of S. Ambrogio we find a 
difference of value due to the differing ability of 
the stone-carvers (one is described in an inscrip- 
tion as fuer), to the greater or less difficulty of the 
subject represented, and to the greater practice 
acquired in a work by no means brief; but the 
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style is one and the same, and quite different from 
that of the more ancient fragments. This 15 
proved by the remains of the archiepiscopal throne 
still existing in the apse, which Cattaneo con- 
siders to be contemporary with these fragments. 
It was the chair of state of the Metropolitan, who 
perhaps had ordered its construction; hence the 
execution of it would have been entrusted to the 
best workmen belonging to the church, who would 
have used their best skill; and yet of the many 
animals represented within and without the church, 
the two lion cubs forming the arms of the chair 
are the most clumsy. Through their entire shape 
transpires the square stone from which they are 
carved, and they are wanting in the true charac- 
teristics of the many wild animals portrayed in 
S. Ambrogio—that is, the lip turned curiously 
inside out by the grin. 

Other times other styles, and this is the style of 
the time of Anspert, also exhibited in two monu- 
ments pointed out by Cattaneo: one the church 
of S. Satiro in Milan, mentioned in his sepulchral 
inscription ; the other, the church and baptistery 


d'Alliate, attributed to him by tradition. These 
buildings, like the fragments of S. Ambrogio, 


whilst showing the forms universal during the 
ninth century, are lacking in those which charac- 
terise the existing S. Ambrogio; these last are 
rather allied to the forms which came into use 
with the twelfth century in Italy, as well as in 
France and Germany. 

Must we, then, if we accept the opinion of 
Cattaneo, deprive the Ambrosian basilica of a 
great part of its value, and recognise it, as Beltrami 
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would have us do, as nothing more than a bad 
copy of transalpine examples ? 

Cattaneo had asked himself this same question, 
adding that up to the time of publishing his book, 
* L'Architettura in Italia," in 1889, he had not 
been able to push his researches far enough to 
give it adequate answer (and death overtook him 
in that same year), but asserting that he could 
alrcady point to Italian monuments calculated to 
show a continuous, progressive development of 
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ancient basilican architecture in the direction of 
the new Romanesque forms. 

In the apses of S. Ambrogio (the only portions 
which he considers to be of the ninth century) he 
points out the cornices of bricks variously dis- 
posed, the projecting arches and long pilaster- 
strips, “ prominent decorative elements specially 
characteristic both of the later Romanesque and 
of the pointed architecture”; the carved niches, 
however, ‘‘find no counterpart in constructions 
earlier than the ninth century," and it is certain 
that they “ became characteristic of the Lombard 
арѕеѕ " until they reached their final perfection in 
“ those most graceful arcades of admirable effect 
which in the twelfth and following centuries em- 
bellished the apses, the side walls, the cupolas, 
the baptisteries, the campaniles, of so many Ger- 
man, Lombard, Tuscan, and Neapolitan churches.” 
He points cut analogous decoration in feur other 
Milanese churches of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, signalising a truly innovating movement, 
whether the original initiative was Lombard or 
inspired by forms already in use in Ravenna and 
the East. “То the apses must be added the 
campanile of San Satiro, which stands, so frown- 
ing and severe, in the midst of modern Milan," 
апа is the prototype of the Lombard campanile, 
always square and alwavs sub-divided into several 
stories, and almost invariably decorated with 
pilaster-strips and projecting arches. 

But these are only details and decorative ele- 
ments, and are very far from constituting the 
essential part of Romanesque architecture, which 
lies in the system of intersecting vaults on an 
organic structure, and supported by composite 
piers. Cattaneo sees a first step towards this 
system in the Milanese basilica of S. Eustorgio, 
rebuilt at the close of the ninth century or the 
beginning of the tenth. Here, in the restoration 
of 1869, were brought to light ancient pilasters in 
brick with additions on the aisle side that give 
them the shape of a tau; which additions must 
have served as imposts to the arches flung over 
the aisles to strengthen the loftv walls of the 
nave. When the idea arose of completing this 
organic conception by throwing similar arches 
across the nave, а very notable movement was 
made in the direction of unity of parts throughout 
the building, which led up eventually to the usc 
of ribs in the vaulting. In confirmation of this 
view he instances the church of S. Fedele, near 
Vicenza, of the year 985, which, among the few 
primitive remains still existing, ‘‘ offers the most 
ancient example so far known of pilasters alterna- 
ting with columns, the most ancient experiment of 
a composite pier, the most ancient capitals of pro- 
nounced Lombard character, and the most ancient 
example of a base furnished with angle spurs." 
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Another step forward may be seen in the lower 
division of the apse of S. Stefano at Verona, 
which is possibly of the tenth century; and 
although giving, on the whole, a barbarous im- 
pression, exhibits the earliest attempt to roof a 
hemicycle with vaulting carried partly by pilasters, 
partly by columns. 

And here it is difficult to understand why Cat- 
taneo did not continue the chronological series by 
instancing the remains of S. Maria d'Aurona, from 
which Dartein has accurately deduced the entire 
system of the arched vault. One more step taken 
on the same road—the attempt once made to roof 
the nave with vaulting—and a definite type was 
created—that of the Lombard basilica with vaulted 
roof. To the basilica of the Aurona succeeds the 
basilica of S. Ambrogio. | 

Dartein considered that this took place from the 
eighth to the ninth century, but his argument loses 
nothing by transferring the facts to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, with this additional wit- 
ness, that the tentatives pointed out by Cattaneo 
display the evclution more clearly. Better still 
might the evolution have been displayed if so 
many Lombard churches of that time had not 
been destroyed or rebuilt; then might have been 
studied in Italy that complete series of experi- 
ments which may still be studied in countries 
outside Italy. 

But, even thus incomplete, the evidence, com- 
bined with other considerations, is enough to 
prove that the emergence of the vaulting and 
structure of S. Ambrogio in the ninth century is 
an impossibility, seeing that the same solution 
had hardly been reached in Italy, or outside Italy, 
in the eleventh. 

Romanesque architecture cannot be considered 
more Lombard than it is French, English, or 
German; it rose with that prevailing movement 
of regeneration which shook all Western Europe 
at one time, and thus it has everywhere elements 
in common, as also differing characteristics for 
different regions. It is this which explains and 
partly justifies the various names given to it in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when first 
the study of it began, as well as an appreciation 
of its profound value. If the Ambrosian basilica 
can no longer in the wider sense be called, аз 
Dartein calls it, “The Mother and Queen of 
Lombard churches,” it may in the more literal 
sense; and when it 1s compared with transalpine 
contemporaries it has nothing to fear. Whenever 
a complete idea of Romanesque architecture is 
desired, the Milan basilica must always be quoted 
and described, and it will never cease to deserve 
the very beautiful words in which Dartein records 
the impression it creates on the cultivated mind. 

G. B. TOSCHL. 
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VOL. XXVIII.—S 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 


AQRA HOEVER was the architect of 
Risley School House, he had 
a pretty fancy for his materials. 
They are as varied as they 
could well be—for England— 
and give a wonderfully rich 
texture to the facade. АП 
the facings are of a Derbyshire 
stone, and the wall space below the string-course 
is filled in with sand-faced bricks diversified with 
dark headers. On the first story rubbed and 
gauged brickwork has been used, and above the 
cornice is a tiled roof with lead hips. 

This building was erected in 1706 at the expense 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Gray,’ whose monogram is 
beautifully carved on the door lintel with the 
motto, A MA PVISSANCE, and the date in Roman 
characters beside it. Between the returns of the 
broken pediment is set the lady's coat-of-arms, 
carved in stone, the shield supported by vigorous 
and effective mantling and surmounted by a crest 
in the shape of some animal. 

The facade is only a small one, being about 
36 ft. over the front and 28 ft. high over the 
cornice; buta very bold 
scale has been adopted, 
and admirably kept 
throughout, so that it 
looks a fairly important 
front. This work of the 
early eighteenth century 
is almost as much a col- 
lection of good Renais- 
sance detail as it 1s of 
materials; it 1$ much 
more carefully designed, 
and more intricate, than 
the work produced later 
in the century. The 
architect had a heavy 
hand, it is true, but he 
did not allow it to over- 
power his design; rather 
this very quality is, as 
it were, put into harness. 
All the windows have 
ample key-blocks with 
heads carved оп: them 
—of Ceres, Pomona, 
and other deities. The 
windows on the ground 
floor are contained 
by fine architraves, 


1 * English Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries,” by Horace 
Field, Е.К.Т.В.А., and Michael 
Bunney. 
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moulded to a wave section—a form much affected 
by Wren—which breaks out at the top corners. 
Charming cornices are placed over each window 
and returned round the key-blocks. The archi- 
trave of the upper windows has the traditional 
Palladian section. The lintels come close up to 
the main cornice, which also is broken out over 
the key-blocks. 

Much of the character of the front is the result 
of the many breaks or returns; they are all 
handled in a strong and virile fashion, and the 
resulting rhythm is original and forceful. In 
general effect there is much in common between 
this little building and the Judge’s House at-Salis- 
bury. The latter has a longer frontage, extend- 
ing to about 53 ft., and is entirely of stone, but in 
largeness of scale and consistent handling is not 
dissimilar. And the dates of their erection are 
only а few years apart, namely, 1706 and 1701. It 
is possible that the former owes its conception to 
Talman, who did work at Chatsworth, distant only 
about twenty-five miles from Risley. The latter 
has been attributed to Wren. Мм. Н. 


2 See “Тһе Practical Exemplar," Dec. 1909. 
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SCHOOL, HOVSE,, RISLEY. 


DOORWAY DETAILS 


SECTION OF 
CORNICE 
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SCHOOL HOVSE, RISLEY: 


FRONT DETAILS 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY T. CECIL HOWITT 
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VASARI AND THE 
RENAISSANCE 

Our of the fullness of his knowledge Mr. Carden 
has lately given readers of these pages an earnest 
of what he has now put at length in the book 
before us. It isa fascinating period of history, the 
Italian Renaissance, than which perhaps no other 
time can furnish more interesting lives; and of 
books relating to this age the most widely read is 
appropriately called the “ Vite." At the moment 
we are not considering the books themselves, but 
only their garrulous author, Messer Giorgio Vasari. 
Poor Messer Giorgio, how true he was when he 
said, “ I am something like a small vine stuck on 
a large pole, and that makes me look bigger than 
Iam”! Time had filled his belly with the east 


ITALIAN 


the work is really progressing and there is money 
in hand, and especially as we are almost ready to 
begin the dome, I think it would spell ruin to the 
building if I were to desert it at this juncture. 
The whole Christian world would cry shame on 
me, and in the Day of Judgment this would be 
accounted to me for a grievous sin that I had 
committed.” One thinks of Michelangelo as a 
being apart, looking down, like his “ Moses " or 
“ Jonah," a distant and great figure above the 
size of ordinary mortals. Giorgio, the busybody, 
the gossip, imagined himself to be a peer of this 
man. Yet it must have been tolerably difficult 
to treat of Vasari as а “great little man," as 
Mr. Carden has done, for his accomplishment was 
not altogether mean or limited. Like most of his 


THE PALAZZO DEI CAVALIERI DI SAN STEFANO, PISA 


(From '* The Life of Giorgio Газа") 


wind and mide him magnify himself to the great- 
ness of Michelangelo. It will be remembered that, 
at the instance of Cosimo, he invited Buonarroti 
to return to Florence. The great Italian was at 
this time an aged man; yet, Atlas-like, he was 
engaged poising the terraqueous globe on his 
back—raising the cupola of St. Peter's high into 
mid-air—and he could not leave his task for com- 
fort and ease in Florence. His letter to Vasari is 
the cry of a bound Prometheus: “ I was made to 
undertake the work upon St. Peter's against my 
will, and up to the present I have laboured at it 
for eight years, not only without remuneration, 
but even to my own sorrow and hurt. Now that 
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immediate forerunners and contemporaries, he was 
versatile, and called himself painter and architect, 
and we to-day think of him as author. For my- 
self, I have had pleasure in wandering beneath 
his fine loggia of th» Uffizi, and his Palazzo dei 
Cavalieri di Santo Stefano at Pisa is a most 
charming building. But I must own that the inter- 
vals of a concert held in the Sala Grande of the 
Palazzo Vecchio were not iluminated by the 
contemplation of Giorgio's masterpieces, the car- 
toons of which were to strike certain noble lords 
and gentlemen as with thunder, “for they are 
wonderful achievements," to quote his own 
words. 
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The Italian Renaissance, out of its wonderful 
abundance, produced many masterpieces Бу 
second-rate hands—sometimes bya Vasari, whose 
“ St. Gregory at Supper with Twelve Poor Men” 
attains high merit. Giorgio was indefatigable, and 
by sheer push became one of the most notable of 
the artists of his later time. To his intense satis- 
faction he was made a Knight of the Order of 
St. Peter by Pius V for eclipsing the paintings of 
Raphael and Michelangelo! 

Most pages in the history of this time make 
entrancing reading. Мг. Carden has caught the 
spirit of it, and his writing is delightful. "With 
facile progression the story of his great little hero 
goes on from his birth in Arezzo to his death in 
Florence. Giorgio writes of himself, ** What he 
had thought to be an elephant was nothing larger 
than a rat." Не was despondent then, but his 
buoyant nature soon made him appear of the 
greater mould. Mr. Carden allows him credit 
where it is due, and grants him, with us all, his 
immortality for the ** Lives of the Most Excellent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects." Mr. Carden 
is now engaged in translating this book, and it is 
indeed fortunate that at last a translator of the 
necessary technique and scholarship has been 
found. To M. W. H. 

“The Life of Giorgio Vasari” By Robert И’. Carden, 
A.R.I.B.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece and twenty- 
four half-tone Illustrations from Photographs of Paintings, 


Sculptures, and Buildings of the Pertod. London: Philip 
Lee Warner, 38 Albemarle Street, И’. Price 16$. nett. 


LETTERING 


WITH the exception, perhaps, of architecture 
itself, no study proves more engrossing to the 
architectural student than that of lettering. In- 
deed it may be, and frequently is, regarded rather 
as a pleasurable relaxation than as a very neces- 
sary accomplishment. The subject is unquestion- 
ably receiving more attention now than in the 
past, as drawings submitted in architectural 
competitions abundantly testify; but a large 
number of those engaged in the profession of 
architecture are still, unfortunately, executants of 
only moderate ability. The appearance of a further 
edition of the late Mr. Lewis Е. Day's “Alphabets 
Old and New " is therefore heartily welcome, not 
only for the considerable increase in its scope, but 
also for the new interest in lettering it must 
assuredly stimulate. To the new edition have 
been added seventy-six more alphabets than con- 
tained in the first volume, there being now no 
fewer than two hundred and twenty-four complete 
examples, together with a diversified series of 
numerals and many facsimiles of ancient dates. 
More than half the number of examples of alphabets 
shown are of ancient origin—ranging from the 
carliest period to the eighteenth century. The 
work comprises all periods from Greek upwards, 
and includes a variety of Mr. Day’s own designs, 
and of many by distinguished modern artists. 


“ Alphabets Old and New.” By Lewis Е. 
В. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, London, 


Day. 
Price 55. nett. 


LOGGIA OF THE UFFIZI, FLORENCE 
(From “The Life of Giorgio Vasuri.") 
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THE EUSTON ROAD 
BY PAUL WATERHOUSE 


HE Euston Road may, I think, 
V) be said to rank with some 
historic importance as an 
achievement in town plan- 
ning. The modern questions 
that encircle its present exis- 
tence are important indeed, 
but more important and more 
remarkable were the considerations that gave it 
birth, and the spirit in which it was created. 

To begin with, it is in London our principal 
example of an expedient to overcome the well- 
known difficulty which may be called the radia- 
tion problem. All large towns are, as we are 
wont to call them, “centres "—that is, they are 
literally points to which the surrounding district 
converges. All roads, we are told, lead to Rome; 
it is equally true that they all lead away from it ; 
and as they lead away from Rome, so they also 
lead in a less but proportionate degree away from 
one another. 

But it is a law of cities that the primary need 
of reaching the centre becomes in course of time 
supplemented by the need of getting from one 
outer point to another. One simple reason for 
this is that, whereas primitive cities can subsist 
on a needle-point centre, so to speak—a market- 
place, for example, which contains besides its 
market its judgment hall and its church—more 
advanced towns cannot do so. A measure of 
decentralisation or of multicentralisation super- 
venes. In other words, to put it precisely, but 
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still not in the most modern terms, Paddington 
and Islington find that they want not only to get 
to the Mansion House, but even at times to get to 
one another. They wake up, however, to find 
that though each of them lives on an excellent 
radius road, there is no circumferential track to 
take their inhabitants from one place to the other. 
And this example of Paddington and Islington is 
the actual instance which historically occurred. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century the 
Paddington man who would drive to Islington 
was, I suppose, practically obliged to travel down 
the Harrow and Edgware Roads to Tyburn, and 
after a tortuous course through the thick of 
London to emerge northward again by St. John’s 
Road from Clerkenwell. But in 1756 the good 
sense of our ancestors culminated in an Act of 
Parliament which authorised the “ New Road,” 
a name that clung to it down to the memory of 
our own generation. For many long years that 
road was in open country, or at least ran through 
land more rural than Hampstead Heath. Before 
me is a map of 1783. In it Portland Place and 
its surrounding streets already have their being; 
so have the streets west of Tottenham Court 
Koad, though they do not yet join the Portland 
Place group. But the new road itself is almost 
entirely along open ground. The turnpike at the 
junction with High Street, Marylebone, must have 
been almost the first house seen on its eastward 
course. Portland Place faltered into green chaos 
before it could reach the road. Portland Road 
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ROAD 


SKETCH PLAN OF “THE NEW ROAD" 
From Sayer and Brewster's Мар, 1783 


(now Great Portland Street) was the next turning 
on the right, and near it was the Green Man 
Inn, whose title in those days recalled with more 
justice than nowa wild man of the woods. To 
the left, isolated in pastures by a road which is 
nearly identical with Osnaburgh Street, stood 
Gardners Farm, and beyond, barely touched by 
Fitzroy Street—which was still in the making— 
the road headed for Tottenham Court, a cluster 
of buildings at the junction of the Hampstead 
cross-road. Opposite Tottenham Court stood the 
Adam and Eve Tavern, familiar to us in Hogarth's 
picture of the March of the Guards to Finchley. 
Then began a more rural, and one imagines a still 
more attractive, region. London seemed almost 
left behind, for far away on the right stretched 
the expanse of Lamb’s Conduit Fields, their 
green acreage only violated by the Foundling 
Hospital. The “ Duke of Bedford’s new road,” 
some day to be Southampton Row and Woburn 
Place, came in on the right to join on the left an 
older field track, and at last where King’s Cross 
Station now stands came Battle Bridge, spanning 
the River Fleet and marking the spot of Boadicea’s 
defeat. Thence began the ascent of that pleasant 
hill which is now covered by the buildings of 
Pentonville. The road in those days lay through 
the open grass lands known as White Conduit 
Fields. White Conduit House lay north of the 
road, on the outskirts of Islington, but the Fields 
extended southward almost to the angle of Gray's 
Inn. At the corner which we know аз “ The 
Angel," hous:s were of course encountered, but 
from there the track citywards became again rural, 
running as it did through the open expanse of 
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Finsbury Fields. Shepherdess Walk (now a 
mean street of meaner Hoxton) must even in 
those comparatively recent days have had some 
semblance of significance in its name. 

Such was the road in the latter days of the 
eighteenth century; a country route from the 
edge of Paddington to the end of Old Street, a 
by-pass from a western hamlet to the verge of 
the city, and incidentally as fine a scheme of 
“town planning " with an eye to future needs and 
future developments as anything we Londoners 
have conceived and carried out in later days. 

And what of its history as a road? From the 
first the road started with a fine purpose not only 
as to its direction, but also as to its width and its 
frontage. This was to be no mean and narrow ог 
irregular passage, but a street or boulevard with 
a roadway of 40 ft. There were to be pavements 
IO ft. wide on each side, and the houses were to 
stand back no less than 4o ft.’ from the pavement, 
having the intervening space filled with private 
gardens and real forest trees. Such was the idea. 
Such in the early days of the nineteenth century 
was the fact. The houses, it is true, were of no 
great nobility. They were modest and simple 
residences of humble stature and of unassuming 
elevation. But in course of time—in fact, by the 
middle of the century, or very shortly afterwards 
—commercial rivalry on the part of those who 
had turned the residential property into business 
premises led to the conversion here and there of 
gardens into shops. А man, while continuing to 


! The garden width varies from До ft. to various smaller 
dimensions. The Act seems to imply that the total extent of 
garden and pavement combined was to be бой. 
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live in his house proper, would build a shanty, or 
even a substantial shop, on his garden plot and 
connect it with his house by a corridor, or by 
intervening work-rooms. Little by little this 
encroachment (originally a private sacrifice of 
amenity) led on to the assumption that the 
building frontages of the street were on a line 
with the garden walls, rather than in a line with 
the original houses, and therefore became a public 
loss, not merely a private sacrifice. 

I offer here some photographs. One represents 
a portion of the road which still adheres to and 
fulfils the intentions of the original planners.* 
The gardens, originally no doubt beautiful more 
by intention than in fact, now enjoy the dignity 
of growth. The trees are no striplings, but full- 
grown giants giving to this road a nobility which 
no one would expect from its rather insignificant 
place on the map of London. Sir Gilbert Scott 
must have been at least twice in conflict with his 
own conscience and that of the then custodians 
of the law of frontage. When he built St. 
Matthew's Church in City Road he conformed 
strictly to the old line of house-face, and lay back 
behind his garden after the precedent of St. 
Pancras Church and the Pentonville Chapel, 
whose rural surroundings grac2 the roadside of 


? This photograph is taken not in the Euston Коза proper, but 
in the City Road, between the “Angel” and Hoxton. This bit 
of road, though not controlled by the Act of 1756, was formed 
at or about the same time, and at present is the best representa- 
tive of the original intentions of the '' New Road." 
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THE EUSTON ROAD 


the steep climb to the “ Angel.” Here conscience 
(or authority) won. But at St. Pancras Station 
compromise reigned. Possibly at the time when 
the design of the hotel was under promotion there 
existed already at the west end of Scott's frontage 
some encroachment, like that at the end of Ossul- 
ston Street, which seemed to justify the frontage 
authorities in allowing the west end of the hotel 
to advance to the very roadway. In any case the 
deed was done, and we now see that though the 
main front of the hotel is approximately in con- 
sent with the old house-line, the entrance to the 
hotel itself is advanced. Incidentally it may be 
noticed that owing to the sharp rise of the carriage- 
way within the old garden area the boundary wall 
is, at its higher part, no mere fence, but a retaining 
wall high enough to enclose shops of full height. 

Other photographs show shops illustrating the 
nature of the earlier encroachments and also the 
more formidable solidity into which such small 
beginnings only too rapidly developed.? 

It must not be supposed that the continued 
outrages on the frontage were altogether disre- 
garded by law or ignored by local authorities. 
The original Act of 1756 distinctly guards against 
encroachments: “ No building,” it says, ‘‘ shall be 
erected on any new foundation by any proprietor 
or occupier . . . . within 50 ft. of the said road 
4.5K end И any such building shall hereafter be 


° These photographs are нн ugly. 
allowing such scenes to disfigure these pages. 
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LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW ASSURANCE 
BUILDING, ON THE WEST SIDE OF EUSTON SQUARE 


erected the same shall be deemed a common 
nuisance." That in 1827 the restrictive covenants 
were no dead letter is proved by the fact that in 
that year a special Act was passed to remove 
doubts as to the legality of the erection of the 
portico of Marylebone Church, which had en- 
croached within the 50 ft. limit. Moreover, 
successive Acts were passed from time to time 
which had reference to these restrictions and to 
their enforcement, including one (in 1830) in which 
better provision was made for the removal of such 
buildings as were declared to be “common пш- 
sances” by the original Act. The power of removal 
was then vested in the parish authorities. It was 
subsequently given (1855) to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, who, strange to say, had, besides 
the obligation to remove these common nuisances, 
a power to consent to similar excesses! Thus it 
came about that the laxity of the parishes up to 
1855, and the complaisance of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works since that date, led to the frontage 
outrages which we are now deploring. The whole 
history and the whole position were adequately 
summed up ina Report of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council in 1904. 
“ The aspect,” says that report, “ of certain parts of 
the Marylebone, Euston, and Pentonville roads has 
been spoilt, but there are many parts where no 
encroachment has taken place, and in our opinion 
every effort should be made to preserve the open 
space that is still left in these thoroughfares.” 
This is excellent reading, and the report went on 
to point out that so many of these encroachments 
were either illegal or precarious in their legality 
that they could be attached by the Council with 
great hope of success, thereby making possible a 
swift and economical widening of the roadway. 
The conclusion of this report was a recommen- 
dation (which the Council happily adopted) con- 
firming the refusal of an application to advance 
Nos. 45 to 113 beyond the original frontage. 
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MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, ST. PANCRAS 
SHOWING ENCROACHMENT ON EUSTON ROAD 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESENT 

These historical steps bring us at last to the 
problem of the present, which is of course the 
problem of the future. What are our proposals as 
controllers of London for the future of this road- 
way, once seemly, if not noble, in its intentions, 
and even now dignified in parts by the fulfilment 
of these intentions ? 

It is noted with great satisfaction that many 
of the important modern buildings which have 
sprung up in this road during our own lifetime 
have been forced or induced by the controlling 
powers to keep themselves within original bounds. 
It is true that the late Mr. Brydon's Hospital for 
Women was not wholly in conformity with the 
rule of the road. It has a forecourt, but still not 
of the required dimensions. The main front of 
the building commits an advance on the line of 
conformity. The County Council, to whom we 
look chiefly for a rigorous defence of the position, 
have set an excellent example themselves in the 
attractive fire station at the angle of Euston 
Square, and the insurance companies who are 
beginning to look upon this thoroughfare as a 
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VIEW IN THE CITY ROAD BETWEEN 
" THE ANGEL" AND HOXTON 
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local habitation have likewise, either under com- 
pulsion or inducement, kept to the ranks with 
excellent integrity. I allude of course especially 
to the Hearts of Oak building and to Professor 
Pite’s striking essay in the language of Greece. 

I wish we could be sure that for the future the 
frontages of this road would be inviolable. И 
they are not, how can we ever hope for continuity 
of intention in the custodians of London streets ? 
How could any town-planning project have been 
better guarded? The road starts life under the 
protection of an Act of Parliament—the ultimate 
rock of British solidity. The Act is from time to 
time confirmed by other Acts, and the custodians 
of the thoroughfare are successively charged with 
the duty of preserving its unobstructed line. No 
stronger defence could possibly have been devised. 
As we know, these safeguards failed, and we may, 
if we will, attribute the failures during the first 
century of the road's existence to the apathy of 
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—a splendid victory—but they gave way to the 
chapel opposite. 

Twice in 1904 the Skinners’ Company made 
application to encroach along the frontage of 
Nos. 45-113, opposite St. Pancras Station, and 
twice they were refused. This is the case alluded 
to above, which led to the very interesting retro- 
spection report of the Building Act Committee. 
I wish we could say that this attitude had not 
been subsequently compromised. 

It has, of course, to be realised that the crux of 
the modern problem is to some people a matter of 
traffic rather than of aesthetics or even of hygiene. 
The road which our great-grandfathers devised as 
an east-and-west thoroughfare has more than 
justified its usefulness. It harbours three great 
termini for those railways of which our forefathers 
had not so much as dreamed, and it is the high- 
way between two others. What wonder, then, 
that it is thronged with wheeled traffic to so great 


TWO VIEWS OF BUILDINGS ON THE EUSTON ROAD. ILLUSTRATING THE ADVANCE ON THE FORECOURTS 


the age. We may say, if we like, that the first 
half of the nineteenth century was not alive to 
town-planning necessities, and could bardly be 
expected to live up to so quixotic an ideal as that 
of 1756. It is not a very sound excuse; but, ad- 
mitting it, we should certainly go on to say that 
under our present rule, that of the London 
County Council, all would be well. The Council, 
all honour to them, instructed their Building Act 
Committee to report on the question of these 
encroachments, and while admitting inability to 
redress the evils sanctioned and committed by the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works, recorded and 
adopted a resolution of their committee “that it 
will not in future authorise any similar encroach- 
ments on these roads." But fourteen years later 
the Council twice authorised * common nui- 
sances ” in the very narrowest part of the road. 
I refer to two buildings on the south side between 
Great Portland Street and Tottenham Court 
Road. It is true that they twice and finally 
rebuffed the owners of 250-268 Marylebone Road 
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an extent that when a few years ago central lamp 
standards were placed along the narrowest portion 
of its length, that portion became almost a scene 
of perpetual deadlock. [п fact, the existence 
along a large part of this road of gardens—or of 
the forecourts which are their successors—has 
prompted the promoters of street improvement 
schemes to look upon this whole thoroughfare as 
providing an exceptional opportunity for the 
creation at a moderate outlay of an increased road 
width, and I suppose that we can hardly deny the 
reasonableness of any attempt to provide by such 
simple means Юг the solution of one of our 
greatest modern problems. Indeed, no one who 
Is sincerely interested in securing the diminution 
of the London traffic difficulty can fail to recog- 
nise the importance of this opportunity ; but still 
—and this is the main point of this article—I 
cannot help pleading for the retention of a large 
measure of that almost rural amenity which was 
the charm of the road’s original intention. No 
doubt there are places in the course of its journey 
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SCHEME FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUSTON STATION; ELEVATION ` TO EUSTON ROAD 


RICHARDSON AND GILL, ARCHITECTS 


where, owing to lack of vigilance or of proper 
powers in the recent past, the encroachments have 
been so great that it will be a tough battle to win 
back even enough to provide the necessary increase 
of road space; but where the original conditions 
in some degree prevail it is to be hoped that con- 
sideration will be given tothe possibility of retain- 
ing on each side of the widened roadway a trace 
of the original verdure.‘ 

If the houses are all to become bit by bit shops, 
or at least commercial rather than domestic 
houses, it will no doubt be considered undesirable 
that they should be divorced from the passing 
public by gardens or forecourts. But this is a 
difficulty easily overcome. The gardens are still 
in places about forty feet, measured from house 
to pavement. Of this let 14 ft. be given up to 
increase of roadway (thus making a road alto- 
gether 68 ft. from kerb to kerb); of the remainder 
12 ft. might be formed into a public footway 
adjoining the houses, and the remaining 14 ft., 
even if paved, might still give space for the growth 
of a row of trees, some of which might be the 
identical and graceful tenants of the present 
garden plots. I am aware that these liberal 
figures do not prevail all along the road, but even 
in narrower parts the principle is not inapplicable. 

What is the moral of it all? A magnificent 
scheme launched with incredible forethought and 
the strongest possible safeguards has in the course 
of one hundred and fifty years struggled along with 
many buffetings, not into a generation of unsympa- 
thetic aliens, but into an epoch which is alive with 
the spirit that ruled its original promoters. And 
what does it find? А welcome, I think; at least 
a hope. Certainly there are many men among 
the county councillors who are alive to the fact 
that it is of no use to talk of large schemes of 
London improvement if we are unable to keep 
and cherish the work of our predecessors. But 


+ I find that this idea was ЕТІН ated іп a report (1904) by 
Lord Meath, as Chairman of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. 
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there are others who, I suppose, simply fail to 
recognise in this much-maimed and disfigured 
roadway any trace of its original nobility ; there 
are others (probably few) who are indifferent ; and 
others again who may let the traffic question— 
the mere widening of the roadway—overrule those 
considerations of beauty and health which are at 
least as important as locomotion. 

In any case let us learn this lesson: The suc- 
cess of a town improvement lies not merely with 
the energy and forethought of its promoters, but 
still more with the vigilance of its custodians. 
Our present age, with its writings and speeches on 
town planning, cannot afford to keep the Euston, 
Marylebone, and Pentonville roads in their pre- 
sent mutilated condition, saying to all the world 
“ This is what London has done in four generations 
to one of its finest schemes." No; let us in this 
year of Conference shake hands in spirit with 
those Georgian gentlemen who made so brave a 
show with their street of gardens through White 
Conduit Fields. And let us act. 


EUSTON STATION 

THE accompanying illustrations show a scheme 
by which the Euston terminal becomes of some 
architectural importance in the arrangement of 
Euston Square. The frontage is brought out : 
nearer the Euston Road, and the general scheme 
of planning and grouping is entirely remodelled. 
The railway hotels and the smaller hotels are 
placed on sites at the east and west sides of the 
square. The existing grass plots and trees are 
cleared, and a formal arrangement is substituted. 
The authors, Messrs. Richardson and Gill, have 
given careful attention to the re-arrangement of 
the railway tracks, and propose that those now 
given to traffic be removed from the central 
station to a site near the Hampstead Road. Con- 
nection by electric traction could be formed by 
means ofan incline between the London and North- 
Western main line and the underground line in the 
Euston Road, thus creating an additional link be- 
tween the northern and southern railway systems. 
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TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE 


77 О marked was the success of 
хм the Town’ Planning Confer- 
ence held in London in Oc- 
tober, that it calls for some 
mature reflections in the light 
of a retrospect. Certainly it 
. was a distinct step forward 
in our social education, afford- 
ing a very fitting complement to the Town 
Planning Act, and it cannot fail to have produced 
a spirit of enlightenment, encouragement, and 
enthusiasm amongst the large number of those 
who attended the meetings. 

The range of subjects covered by the Confer- 
ence included nearly every aspect of the subject. 
It was considered in the abstract and in the 
concrete, from the historic, classical, academic, 
aesthetic, legal, imaginative, social, and horticul- 
tural points of view. Two aspects, however, were 
somewhat scantily treated: that of the landowner 
and that of the local authority. Ап important 
fact which has been somewhat overlooked is that 
the legislature has placed the work of town 
planning primarily in the hands of our local 
authorities and of the landowners, upon whose 
initiative and judgment the working of the Act 
mainly depends ; and although the position of these 
important agents was lucidly explained by Mr. 
Chaloner Dowdall in a paper on the legal aspect 
of town planning, it is perhaps disappointing 
that no British representative was forthcoming to 
speak on behalf of the parties in question. I say 
“ British" because the point of view of the local 
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authority in Sweden was very ably described and 
explained by Herr Lilienborg, the municipal 
architect of Gothenburg, in a paper which showed 
the earnest manner in which Swedish authorities 
are dealing with the subject. Mr. Quennell laid 
particular stress on the relation between local 
authorities and landowners, but the relation 
between these bodies and the general public, 
including architects, was somewhat neglected. 
After all, important and vital as may be the 
position and the influence of the architect in 
relation to town planning—or rather, as Professor 
Eberstadt would put it, “town building "—he 
has no actual locus standi under the Act, and does 
not enter professionally upon the scene until 
invited to do so, so that his influence in the pre- 
paration of a scheme must depend somewhat on 
the attitude and policy of the local authority. 

In order to produce a relationship between 
local authorities and architects which would be 
compatible with the successful co-operation be- 
tween these bodies, the frequently strained rela- 
tionship produced by a tendency to an autocratic 
exercise of legal functions on the one side, and a 
natural impatience on the other, will have to be 
got rid of, and aspirit of compromise and co-opera- 
tion cultivated. The architect’s primary work, as it 
seems, is to educate and to cherish local and 
public interest in the architectural possibilities of 
town planning. The public are apt to be apathetic 
towards anything that does not contribute to 
personal convenience and advantage, and any- 
thing unintelligible, startling, or expensive is in 

danger of alienating public sympathy. We 
cannot afford failures, nor can we ignore the 
material aspect. Тһе ratepayers аге not 
clamouring for monumental municipal magni- 
ficence, but they are susceptible to common 
sense and the common good. 

Professor Reilly’s plea for greater sincerity 
and the suppression of rampant individualism 
is one that we may well take to heart; and 
though the substitution of an ‘‘ organised demo- 
cracy " for the “ benevolent despotism of the 
great landlords” is not a revolution that the 
Town Planning Act is likely to effect, the first 
step towards an “organised democracy " must 
be through co-operation between local autho- 
rities, landowners, and the public. Іп this 
connection we may usefully bear in mind the 
words of Mr. Burnham, who, referring to the 
power of the democracy in the United States, 
observed that ‘‘when the inhabitants perceive 
the value to the community of a fine street 
plan to bring convenience and beauty into 
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the heart of a city, they can carry it out if they 
desire to do so.” А British democracy of the 
twentieth century is not likely to insist on fine 
streets, but the lesson from the United States 
seems to be that the people are a strong force in 
town planning, and this applies largely to Great 


Britain. Town planning, therefore, must be made. 


popular. Jealousies must be cleared away, indi- 
vidual and personal prejudices sunk, and public 
interest excited. 

Мг. Quennell also alluded to this in his 
common-sense paper, saying that “ much depends 
on the spirit in which the interested parties are 
prepared to lend their support to the local au- 
thorities." Mr. Quennell might reasonably have 
gone still further and have said that without this 
spirit town planning must inevitably fail. 

That the problem of London should form an 
important item in the programme is a natural 
corollary to any town-planning conference in 
England. Mr. Crow's suggestion of an ad hoc 
authority for the metropolis is deserving of notice, 
though such an authority would be liable to over- 
lap or to come into conflict with the London 
County Council and the Road Board. Certain 
it 1$, however, that some kind of broad scheme 
for dealing with outer London as a whole must 
be taken in hand if the existing chaotic develop- 
ment is to be arrested, and this brings us to the 
scheme for suburban development in the form of 
a wide radial road with a ten-mile radius round 
London—a suggestion originally put forward by 
Mr. David Barclay Niven in the columns of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW and described at the 
Conference in a paper by Mr. Pepler. The idea, 
which will bear full investigation, is merely the 
application of a principle that has been thoroughly 
tried and adopted in several large Continental 
towns on a scale proportionate to the size of 
London. Мг. Riley, than whom no one is better 
qualified to speak on this subject, pointed out that 
the fundamental defect in London has been the 
absence of any practical attempt to control ex- 
tension on a systematic plan; hence the appalling 
expenditure on street improvements. 

The negative lessons of the Conference are to 
be drawn mainly from the paper of Professor 
Eberstadt, who, with excellent effect, struck a 
note of warning against the tendency to copy 
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other people’s mistakes rather than to benefit by 
them; this having reference to the attractive 
street construction of Berlin and other German 
towns, where only at great social sacrifices fine 
though somewhat superficial street effects have 
been obtained. On the other hand, Мг. Unwin, 
in a paper which for practical value and common- 
sense was perhaps the most valuable contribution 
to the Conference, advocated the construction 
of roads of comparatively narrow width for parti- 
cularly limited circumstances and the grouping of . 
our buildings with open areas between them. This 
is an admirable suggestion so long as it does not 
create any sort of social classification. But the 
design of a town plan must depend entirely on 
local conditions, and no hard-and-fast rules can 
be set down for general application. Boulevard 
streets and gardens that might be conspicuously 
suitable in residential towns such as Harrogate, 
Cheltenham, or Oxford might be absolutely in- 
appropriate in the towns round Manchester, in 
Leeds, or in Newcastle, where not only are the 
social conditions quite different, but where all 
vegetation is blighted by a chemical process 
peculiar to such towns, and where even the best- 
intentioned recreation ground is but a depressing 
waste. 

The Conference has done work of great value 
in producing in small compass a scheme of educa- 
tion in town planning, and the success of the 
undertaking will surely encourage the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to follow it up with 
all the machinery at its command. Great Britain 
enters upon the subject fifty years too late, and 
with a deplorable record behind her. She has 
before her town-planning problems of a more 
difficult and complex nature than any other 
country has ever been called upon to solve. She 
has, however, the immense advantage not only of 
the experience of other progressive countries, but 
of the mistakes of the past, and the epoch which 
this Conference has marked with such distinction 
must be entered upon with confidence, enthusiasm, 
and care. The process of town planning is inevit- 
ably a slow one, but it is all the more likely to 
produce well-considered schemes and to reduce 
mistakes to a minimum. The key of the whole 
position in England is co-operation. 

В. К. 
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